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CONCLUDED. 


In the spring of 1870, whilst the 
discussion concerning the oppor- 
tuneness of defining the infallibility 
of the Pope was attracting the at- 
tention of every one, and when the 
distant mutterings of the Franco- 
Prussian war were not yet audible, 
the leading organs of the Party of 
Progress in Berlin sought to weigh 
the probable results of a definition, 
by the Vatican Council, of the much- 
talked-of dogma. Incase the Pope 
should be declared infallible, the 
Volkszeitung, of Berlin, affirmed that 
many would favor the interference 
of the government to prevent all 
further intercourse between the bi- 
shopsof Prussia and the Roman Pon- 
tiff, which would result in the crea- 
tion of a national church wholly in- 
dependent of Rome. 

But this organ of the Party of 
Progress openly avowed that there 
was not the slightest probability 
that the state could, by any means 
at its command, succeed in separat- 


ing the Catholic Church in Prussia 
from communion with the See of 
Peter; nor was there, it confessed 
with perfect candor, a single bishop 
in Germany who would desire such 
a separation. 

And yet, as we have shown ina 
former article, the task which the 
German Empire has set itself is pre- 
cisely the one which is here pro- 
nounced impossible; and we propose 
now to continue the history of the 
tyrannical enactments and harsh 
measures by which the worshippers 
of the God-State hope to destroy 
the faith of thirteen millions of 
Catholics. The project of the Falk 
laws was brought before the Land- 
tag on the gth of January, 1873, and 
on the 3oth of the same month the 
Catholic episcopate of the kingdom 
of Prussia entered a solemn protest 
against this iniquitous attempt to 
violate the most sacred rights of 
conscience and religion. 

In the name of the natural law, 
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of the historical and lawfully-ac- 
quired rights of the church in Ger- 
mauy, of the treaties concluded by 
the crown of Prussia with the Holy 
See, and, in fine, in the name of the 
express recognition of these rights 
by the Constitution, they protest 
against the violation of the inalien- 
able right of the Catholic Church to 
exist in the integrity of its doctrine, 
its constitution, and its discipline. 

It is of the duty and right of each 
bishop, they declare, to teach the 
Catholic doctrine and administer 
the sacraments within his own dio- 
cese; it is also of his duty and right 
to educate, commission, and appoint 
the priests who are his co-operators 
and representatives in the sacred 
ministry; and itis of his duty and 
right to exhort and encourage them 
in the fulfilment of their charge, and, 
when they obstinately refuse to obey 
the doctrine and laws of the church, 
to depose them from office, and to 
forbid them the exercise of all ec- 
clesiastical functions; all of which 
rights are violated by the proposed 
laws. As to the Royal Court for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, they affirm 
that they can never recognize its 
competency, and that they can see 
in it only an attempt to reduce the 
divinely-constituted church to a 
non-Catholic and national institu- 
tion. 

The Memorial concludes with 
the following noble and solemn 
words : 

“Concord between church and 
state is the safeguard of the spirit- 
ual and the temporal power; the 
indispensable condition of the wel- 
fare of all human society. The 
bishops, the priests, the Catholic 
peaple, are not the enemies of the 
state; they are not intolerant, un- 
just, rancorous towards those of a 
different faith. They ask nothing 
so much as to live in peace with all 
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men; but they demand that they 
themselves be permitted to live ac- 
cording to their faith, of the divin- 
ity and truth of which they are 
most thoroughly convinced. They 
require that the integrity of reli- 
gion and their church and the liber- 
ty of their conscience be left invio- 
late, and they are resolved to de- 
fend their lawful freedom, and even 
the smallest right of the church, 
with all energy and without fear. 

“From our inmost souls, in the 
interest of the state as much as of 
the church, we conjure and im- 
plore the authorities to abandon 
the disastrous policy which they 
have taken up, and to give back to 
the Catholic Church, and to the 
millions of the faithful of that 
church who are in Prussia and in 
the Empire, peace, religious liberty, 
and security in the possession of 
their rights, and not to impose 
upon us laws obedience to which 
is incompatible, for every bishop 
and for every priest and for all 
Catholics, with the fulfilment of du- 
ty—laws, consequently, which vio- 
late conscience, are morally im- 
possible, and which, if carried into 
execution by force, will bring un- 
told misery upon our faithful Cath- 
olic people and our German fath- 
erland.” 

The organs of the government 
declared that the Memorial was 
an ultimatum, “a declaration of 
war”; that “it was impossible to 
keep the peace with these bishops; 
and that they should be reduced as 
soon as possible to a state in which 
they could do no harm.” Accord- 
ingly, the discussion of the Falk laws 
was hurried up, and they were adopt- 
ed in May by a majority of two- 
thirds. 

In the meantime, the govern- 
ment continued to follow up its 
harsh measures against the reli- 
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gious orders, going so far as to close 
the churches of royal patronage in 
Poland, in order to prevent their 
consecration to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. It even forbade the 
children of the schools to assist at 
the devotions of the Sacred Heart. 
The Catholic casinos were clos- 
ed; the Congregations of the Bless- 
ed Virgin, the Society of the Holy 
Childhood, and other religious as- 
sociations were suppressed. The 
Catholic soldiers of the Prussian 
army had already been outraged 
by having their church in Cologne 
turned over to the Old Catholics. 
By the beginning of 1873 nearly 
all the Jesuits had withdrawn from 
the territory of the German Em- 
pire, and taken refuge in France, 
England, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
the Indies, and the United States. 
Those who still remained were in- 
terned, and, deprived of all means 
of subsistence, placed under the 
supervision of the police. The 
government next proceeded to take 
steps to suppress those religious or- 
ders which it considered as afi/iat- 
ed to the Jesuits. A mission which 
the Redemptorists were giving at 
Wehlen, near Treves, was broken up 
by the police. Another mission 
which they were about to open at 
Oberjosbach (Nassau) was inter- 
dicted; whilst. almost at the same 
time several Redemptorists were 
decorated “for services rendered 
to the fatherland during the war.” 
A community of Lazarists at Kulm 
was dissolved, and houses of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, of 
the Sisters of Charity, and of the 
Sisters of S. Charles were closed. 
Von Gerlach, the President of 
the Court of Appeals of Magdeburg, 
himself a Protestant, has informed 
us, in a pamphlet which he publish- 
ed about this time, of the effect of 
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these persecutions upon the Catho- 
lics of Germany. 

“As for the Catholic Church,” 
he wrote, “ persecutions strengthen 
her. In fact, her moral power is 
increased under pressure. The 
Catholic Church is to-day more 
zealous, more compact, more unit- 
ed, more confident of herself, more 
energetic, and better organized, than 
she was at the commencement of 
1871. The Roman Catholics have 
good reason to be thankful that 
their church has gained in faith, in 
the spirit of sacrifice and prayer, in 
devoutness in worship, and in all 
Christian virtues. 

“It is even evident that the in- 
terior force of the religious orders, 
especially that of the Jesuits, has 
been proportionately augmented. 
Around these proscribed men gath- 
er all those who love them to 
protect and help them.” 

The courageous conduct of the 
German bishops in taking a firm and 
decided stand against the persecu- 
tors of the church met with the 
almost unanimous approval of both 
priests and people. Dr. Déllinger 
andhis sect were forgotten. If there 
had ever been any life in the im- 
possible thing, it went out in the 
first breath of the storm that was 
breaking over the church. All the 
cathedral chapters gave in their 
adhesion to their respective bishops, 
and their.example was followed by 
the pastors, rectors, and vicars of 
the eleven Prussian dioceses. They 
repelled with horror, to use the 
words of the clergy of Fulda, the 
attempt to separate the members 
from the head, and to give to the 
priesthood tutors in the person of 
a state official. Even the twenty- 
nine deacons of the Seminary of 
Gnesen entered their protest, recall- 
ing in their address to Archbishop 
Ledochowski the beautiful words 
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of S. Laurence to Pope Sixtus as 
he was led to martyrdom: Quo 
sine filio, pater ? 

The Catholic nobility, in their 
meeting at Miinster in January, 
1873, openly proclaimed their fidel- 
ity to the church and their firm 
resolve to defend her rights and 
liberties; and the Catholic people 
began to organize throughout the 
Empire. 

“The Association of the Catho- 
lic Germans,” which now counts its 
members by hundreds of thousands, 
was formed, with the motto, Vezther 
rebel nor apostate. Its Wanderver- 
sammlungen (migratory reunions) 
spring up everywhere, and become 


the centre of Catholic life. This 
association is based upon the 
constitutional law, its acts are 


public, the means it employs are 
lawful, and the end it aims at is 
distinctly formulated in its statutes. 

In this manner the Catholics of 
Germany prepared themselves, not 
to commit acts of violence or to 
transgress the law, but to offer a 
passive resistance to tyranny and 
oppression, to uphold liberty of 
conscience against state omnipo- 


tence, and to suffer every evil 
rather than betray their souls’ 
faith. 


The Imperial government, on the 
other hand, showed no intention of 
withdrawing its arbitrary measures, 
but through its organs openly de- 
clared that “the execution of the 
clerical laws would form a clergy 
as submissive and tractable as the 
Prussian army ”; whilst Herr Falk 
proclaimed in the Reichstag “ that 
the government was resolved to 
make use of every means which the 
law placed within its power; and 
if the present laws were not suffi- 
cient, others would be framed to en- 
sure their execution.” 

The ukase, signed by Bismarck on 


* 
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the 2oth of May, 1873, suppressed 
the convents of the Redemptorists, 
of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
of the Lazarists, and of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart; and the mem- 
bers of these orders were command- 
ed to abandon their houses before 
the end of the following November. 
The Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
were accused of desiring to acquire 
“ universal spiritual dominion.”’ 

The bishops were called on to 
submit for the approval of the gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the 
tenor of the May laws, the plan of 
studies and the disciplinary rules 
of their diocesan seminaries ; which, 
of course, they declined to do, 
whilst foreseeing that their action 
would bring about the closing of 
these institutions. Herr Falk, the 
Minister of Worship, ordered an ex- 
amination into the revenues of the 
different parishes, without even ask- 
ing the co-operation of the bishops ; 
and the civil authorities were warn- 
ed of their duty to notify the gov- 
ernment of any changes which 
should be made in the body of the 
clergy. The police received orders 
to interfere, at certain points, with 
Catholic pilgrimages, which, in 
other instances, were positively in- 
terdicted. 

The annual allowance of twelve 
hundred thalers to Mgr. Ledo- 
chowski, Archbishop of Posen, was 
withdrawn, his seminary was closed, 
and all teachers were forbidden to 
ask his permission to give religious 
instruction. In November, 1873, 
the archbishop’s furniture was seiz- 
ed; evenhis paintings were carried 
off. The people, gathering in crowds, 
shouted after the officials: “ Thief! 
thief!” On the 23d of the same 
month Mgr. Ledochowski was con- 
demned to pay a fine of five thou- 
sand four hundred thalers, or, in 
default, to an imprisonment of two 
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years, for having made nine ap- 
pointments to ecclesiastical offices 
contrary to the laws of May. 

Before the end of December, the 
fines imposed upon the archbishop 
reached twenty-one thousand thas 
lers. In January, 1874, he was 
cited before a delegate judge of the 
Royal Court for Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, but refused to appear, since he 
could not, in conscience, recognize 
the competency of a civil tribunal to 
pass sentence on the manner in which 
he had exercised his pastoral func- 
tions. He moreover averred that, in 
case the threat to drag him into 
court should be carried out, it was 
his firm resolve to say nothing. 

Several priests of the Diocese of 
Posen had already been incarcerat- 
ed for failure to pay the fines of the 
government, and on the 3d of last 
February, at five o'clock in the 
morning, the archbishop was himself 
arrested and carried off to prison in 
Ostrowo, a town of about seven 
thousand inhabitants, chiefly Pro- 
testants and Jews. 

The bishops of Prussia at once 
drew up a letter to the clergy and 
the Catholic people of their dioces- 
es,in which they declared that “ the 
only crime of Archbishop Ledo- 
chowskiwas thatof having chosen to 
suffer everything rather than betray 
the liberty of the church of God 
and deny Catholic truth, sealed by 
the precious blood of the Saviour.” 

The canons of the Chapter of 
Posen were ordered by the govern- 
ment to elect a capitular-vicar; 
and as they declined to give their 
approval to the cruel and unjust 
imprisonment of their archbishop, a 
state official was appointed to take 
charge of the affairs of the diocese. 

Both the priests and people of 
Prussian Poland remain firm, and 
give noble examples of steadfast- 
ness in the faith. 
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The history of the persecution 
in one diocese is, with a few un- 
important differences, that of all. 
More than a year ago, the annual 
allowance of three thousand four 
hundred and seventy thalers made 
to the Theological Seminary of Co- 
logne was withdrawn. Archbishop 
Melchers and his vicar-general were 
cited before a civil tribunal for 
the excommunication of two apos- 
tates. The Lazarists were driven 
from the preparatory seminaries of 
Neuss and Miinstereifel. 

On the 22d of November, 1873, 
the archbishop was condemned to 
pay a fine of twenty-five hundred 
thalers for five appointments made 
in violation of the May laws ; and al- 
most every week thereafter new fines 
were imposed, until finally his furni- 
ture was seized on the 3d of last Feb- 
ruary,and in a very short time the 
venerable prelate was incarcerated, 
not even his lawyer being allowed 
to visit him. His prison-cell was 
thought to be too comfortable, and 
he was soon changed to one under 
the very roof of the jail. A great 
number of pastors and vicars of 
his diocese were deprived of their 
positions, and some of them impri- 
soned. 

On the 2oth of November, 1873, 
the priests of twenty-eight towns 
and villages of the Diocese of 
Treves were interdicted by the 
government, and the bishop fined 
thirty-six hundred thalers. The 
Theological Seminary was closed, 
** not to be reopened until the bishop 
and rector should accept in good 
faith the laws of May, 1873.” Any 
seminarians who might be found 
there on the 12th of January, 1874, 
were to be forcibly ejected. 

The 15th of this same month 
the professors were forbidden to 
instruct the students of theology, 
under penalty of a fine of fifteen 
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thalers or five days’ imprisonment 
for each offence ; and this prohibi- 
tion is to remain in vigor until the 
bishop accepts the Falk laws. On 
the 21st of January, an inventory 


of the furniture of the episcopal 
palace was taken. The goods 


were sold at Hublic auction on the 
6th of February; in a few days, 
3ishop Eberhard was thrown into 
prison; and before the end of last 
August sixty of his priests were 
confessing the .faith in the dun- 
geons of Treves and Coblentz. 

The old Dominican convent in 
Treves had been converted into a 
prison, and it is there that the bi- 
shop and some thirty of his priests 
were incarcerated. The prison dis- 
cipline is rigid and harsh in the ex- 
treme. These confessors of Christ are 
forced out of their beds at five 
o'clock in the morning, and from this 
until they retire at nine in the even- 
ing they must either walk to and fro 
in their cells, or sit upon stools, since 
chairs are not allowed. If during 
the day they wish to lie down for a 
moment, an official at once informs 
them that this is not permitted ; if 
they lean against the wall, the table, 
or the bed, they again receive the 
same warning. A jailer accom- 
panies them whenever necessi- 
ty forces them to leave their cells. 
All letters to and from the prison 
are read by the officials, and, in 
case the slightest pretext can be 
found, are destroyed. None save 
those who have voluntarily given 
themselves up, and who, after a first 
imprisonment, have not received an 
ovation from the people, are allow- 
ed to say Mass. ‘The bishop is 
permitted to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice, but no one is suffered to 
be present except the server and 
the indispensable government off- 
cial. 

The food seems scarcely suffi- 
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cient to sustain life. We have 
received from a most reliable per- 
son, who during the past summer 
examined into this whole matter on 
the spot, the bill of fare of the 
priests confined in the prison of 
Treves, which we here submit to 
our readers: 


Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. 
Sunday .....Porridge.Peas...... Soup and Bread 
Monday .....Coffee.... Beans..... Soup and Bread. 
Tuesday..... Porridge Potatoes...Soup and Bread 
Wednesday..Soup .... Rye Meal.Soup and Bread 
Thursday....Soup ....Peas...... Porridge. 


Friday....... Coffee... . Rice ...... Soup. 
Saturday.. .. Porridge.Cabbage...Soup. 

Three times in the week, each of 
the prisoners receives a small piece 
of meat, and this is the only change 
ever made in the bill of fare whic! 
we have just given. What we have 
called “porridge” is known at 
Treves under the name of Schlicht, 
and is a kind of flour-paste. When 
we reflect that there are in Germany 
to-day not less than a thousand 
priests who are suffering this slow 
and cruel martyrdom, we shall | 
able to realize that the present 
pagan persecution may in all truth 
be compared to those which, in the 
first ages of Christianity, gave to the 
church her legions of martyrs and 
confessors. It is not necessary 
that we should enter into a detail- 
ed account of the persecution in 
the other dioceses of Germany. 
The same scenes are everywhere 
enacted—fines, citations, seizure of 
effects, interdicts, and imprison- 
ments, on the part of the govern- 
ment; whilst the Catholics, stand- 
ing in unshaken fidelity to God and 
conscience, suffer in patience every 
outrage that their enemies can in 
flict, rather than betray the sacred 
cause of the religion of Christ. The 
May laws of 1873 did not prove 
sufficiently harsh or tyrannical to 
satisfy the Prussian infidels; and 
they were consequently supplement- 
ed by clauses which passed both 
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houses of the Reichstag last May. 
In virtue of these amendments, the 
state can decree the sequestration 
of the goods of an ecclesiastical 
post not occupied in the manner 
prescribed by the Falk laws. In 
this case, these goods are to be ad- 
ministered by a royal commissary. 

The Royal Court for Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs receives the power to 
depose bishops; and, this deposi- 
tion being once pronounced, they 
are forbidden to exercise any eccle- 
siastical functions in their respec- 
tive dioceses, which by this very 
fact are placed under interdict. 
When the bishop is deposed by the 
Royal Court, the cathedral chapter 
is summoned to proceed to elect 
his successor; and in case it fails 
to comply with this injunction 
within ten days, all goods belong- 
ing to the episcopal see, as well as 
those of the chapter of the diocese, 
and of the parishes, are sequestrat- 
ed and administered by the govern- 
ment. 

This miserable legislation gives 
to the state the entire spiritual 
power, and ignores alike the rights 
of God and those of the free Chris- 
tian conscience. Still, it is only 
the legitimate and logical expres- 
sion of the views and aims of the 
modern heathendom which is or- 
ganizing throughout Europe for 
the destruction of the religion of 
Christ. 

The May laws of 1873 required 
the bishops to convert all the 
incumbents having charge of 
churches into permanent and irre- 
movable parish priests; in conse- 
quence of which the position of 
twelve hundred and forty-one in- 
cumbents in the Rhine Province 
became illegal on the 11th of last 
May. <A general interdict was 
therefore expected, and even a pro- 
cess to compel the bishop to com- 
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ply with this clause was looked for; 
but Herr Falk seems to have 
been frightened by his own legis- 
lation, since already, on the 8th 
of May, he announced in the 
Reichstag that only those priests 
whom “the government considered 
dangerous’ would be notified of 
the proceedings ‘taken against the 
bishops, and that no others would 
be held to come under the opera- 
tion of the law. In this manner 
the Prussian Minister of Worship 
avoided the odium of a general in- 
terdict, whilst by a slower process 
he hopes’eventually to bring about 
this result. The moment the in- 
cumbent of a church receives offi- 
cial notification that his bishop 
has been put under restraint, he is 
by the very fact forbidden to per- 
form any ecclesiastical function, 
and his post is considered vacant. 
The JLandrath then declares this 
vacancy, and invites the parishion- 
ers to prepare for the election of a 
successor to their former pastor. 

That this election may take 
place, it suffices that ten men, who 
are of age and in the full posses- 
sion of their civil rights, put in an 
appearance, that the person chosen 
by them and approved of by the 
civil authority may be recognized 
as the lawful incumbent. 

The evident aim of this law is to 
create a schism in every parish in 
the German Empire, which, by fo- 
menting divisions amongst the Ca- 
tholics, would greatly aid the gov- 
ernment in its efforts to destroy the 
church. But this is only one of 
innumerable instances in which the 
persecutors have been wholly mis- 
taken. 

They counted first upon the 
weakness of the Catholic bishops ; 
confidently expecting that one or 
the other of them would place him- 
self at the head of the Old Catho- 
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lics, and thus, whilst causing great 
scandal in the church, give to that 
still-born sect at least a semblance 
of respectability. But not one 
of the German prelates wavered. 
They go to prison, like the apos- 
tles, rejoicing that they are found 
worthy to suffer for Christ, and de- 
clare that they are willing to shed 
their blood for the holy cause. 
Their enemies are not more ready 
to inflict than they to bear every- 
thing for the love of Jesus. Then, 
there was no doubt in the minds 
of the Prussian infidels that large 
numbers of the clergy would take 
advantage of the bribes offered by 
government to apostates to throw 
off the authority of the bishops, 
and to constitute themselves into a 
schismatical body. On the con- 
trary, the persecution has only 
drawn tighter the bonds which 
unite the priests with their chief 
pastors. In all Germany there 
have not been found more than 
thirty rationalistic professors and 
suspended priests who were willing 
to take sides with Déllinger in his 
rebellion ; and the juridically-pro- 
ven immorality of Bishop Rein- 
kens will no doubt give us a true 
insight into the characters of most 
of the men who have elected him 
their ecclesiastical superior. 

When the persecutors found that 
both bishops and priests were im- 
movable in their devotion to the 
church, they appealed to the Ca- 
tholic people, and, by the laws of 
last May, placed it in their power 
to create a schism, by giving them 
the right to elect their own pastors, 
with the promise that government 
would turn the churches over to 
them, But this attempt to show 
that the bishops and priests of Ger- 
many have not the sympathy and 
confidence of the laity has met 
with signal rebuke. 
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The elections for the Prussian 
Landtag in November, 1873, and 
those for the Reichstag in January 
last, had not merely a political sig- 
nificance; their bearing upon the 
present and future welfare of the 
church in the German Empire is of 
the greatest importance. Opportuni- 
ty was given to the Catholic people to 
make a public confession of faith; 
to declare, in words which could not 
be misunderstood, whether or not 
they were resolved to stand firm in 
the struggle into which their leaders 
had been forced. 

In the November elections, in 
spite of every effort of the govern- 
ment, the Catholics increased their 
representatives in the Landtag from 
fifty-two to eighty-nine; whilst in the 
Reichstag their members have grown 
from sixty-three to considerably 
more than one hundred. 

Theentire Rhenish Province elect- 
ed Catholics. Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
Treves, Coblentz, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Crefeld, Bonn, Neuss, Diiren, Essen, 
Malmedy, Miilheim, all the cities 
of the Lower Rhine, made their vote 
an act of faith. Windthorst, the 
leader of the Catholic party, was 
elected at Meppen (Hanover) over 
Falk, the author of the May laws, 
by a majority of nearly fifteen thou- 
sand. The entire vote for Falk was 
only three hundred and forty-seven. 

The result of the elections un- 
doubtedly startled the government, 
and possibly shook Bismarck’s con- 
fidence in the power of persecution 
to destroy Catholic faith; but ‘the 
struggle had grown too fierce to al- 
low him to think of withdrawing. 

On the contrary, the firmness of 
the Catholic people incited the per- 
secutors to still harsher measures ; 
but nothing that they have done or 
can do will succeed in breaking the 
combined passive opposition of the 
clergy and the laity. 
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In the Vatican Council, the most 
determined resistance to the defini- 
tion of the infallibility of the Pope 
was made by the German bishops, 
who felt no hesitation in openly de- 
claring with what anxiety they re- 
garded the probable effects of such 
a definition upon the Catholics of 
theirown country. Divisions, apos- 
tasies, schisms, seemed imminent; 
and it is not easy now to determine 
what might have been the result had 
not God’s providence interfered. 

In the first place, at the very mo- 
ment when the definition was made, 
the terrible conflict between France 
and Prussia broke forth, and raged 
so fiercely that the loud earth was 
struck dumb, and men held their 
breath till it should be ended. In 
the meantime, the angry feelings 
aroused by the discussions in the 
Vatican Council had, in great mea- 
sure, been calmed, and it was possi- 
ble to take a fairer and more dis- 
passionate view of the whole subject. 

Then the attempt of the govern- 
ment to destroy the Catholic Church 
in Germany, by tearing it away from 
its allegiance to the Pope, and de- 
basing it to a mere function of the 
state, roused those who might have 
been disposed to waver, and brought 
about a universal reawakening of 
faith. It is the fate of the enemies 
of God’s people to bless when they 
mean to curse. In fact, when 
Catholics begin to suffer, they 
begin to triumph; and hence even 
those who hate us have of nothing 
sogreat horror as of making martyrs 
and confessors. They know the 
history of martyrdom—that in the 
whole earth and in all ages it 
means victory. 

The church, which sprang from 
the conflict of the God-Man with 
death, like him, in her greatest 
humiliation shows forth her highest 
power, 
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Her march through the world 
and through the ages is not along 
pleasant roads and through peace- 
ful prospects, or, if so, only at 
times and rarely. If she move in 
pomp amid the acclamations of 
peoples, her triumphal procession 
ends in sorrow. The bark of Peter 
must be storm-tossed; and when 
the angry waves would swallow it, 
the divine voice speaks the magic 
word, and the quiet deep bears it 
up on her peaceful bosom. 

The road wherein the progress 
of the church is most secure is the 
blood-stained way of the cross. 
When she is all bruised, and there 
is no comeliness left in her; when 
her eyes are red with weeping, and 
the world, beholding her agony, 
mocks and jeers and laughs her to 
scorn, then is she strongest; for 
her strength comes from humility, 
from suffering, from the cross. 
When she is humbled, God exalts 
her; when he permits her enemies 
to entomb her in ignominy, he is 
near at hand to crown her with the 
immortal glory of a new life. The 
word of Christ is: “ You shall 
live in the world in the midst of 
persecutions; but take heart: I 
have conquered the world.” 

Within the memory of those 
who are still young, it was the fash- 
ion with our enemies to proclaim 
that the church was decrepit, that 
she was dying, that of her own weight 
she would fall to pieces in the new 
society that was growing up around 
her: to-day we hear that she is 
everywhere waxing too strong, and 
men appeal against her to tyranny 
and to brute force. 

The most powerful and the most 
thoroughly organized of the modern 
nations, the great Cudtur-Staat of 
the age, has confessed that it is 
unable to check the growth of the 
church by legitimate means, and it 
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has therefore had recourse to the 
most arbitrary legislation and to the 
harshest measures of compulsion 
and violence. This, of course, is 
the most explicit avowal of its own 
impotence. We find also that the 
two nations which have manifested 
the most supercilious indifference 
to the Catholic Church, as being 
something which did not and 
could not concern them, now ap- 
plaud this Prussian tyranny, in 
spite of the pretence of the love of 
freedom and fair play. The sym- 
pathy of the English press, and to 
a great extent of the American 
press, in this struggle, is with the 
absolute and liberty-destroying gov- 
ernment of Prussia. The favorite 

f “ civil and religious liberty 


‘ 


motto of 
all the world over ” has been wholly 
lost sight of, and Englishmen and 
Americans give moral aid toa state 
which wantonly tramples upon 
both. 

This, too, was a cherished watch- 
word: The church is the friend of 
absolutism, the enemy of freedom. 

3ut to-day we behold the Catho- 
lic Church, single-handed, fighting 
again the same battles of liberty 
which she fought and won in the ear- 
ly centuries of Christianity. Now, as 
then, she opposes absolutism in the 
state; denies, as she then denied, that 
Cesar can lawfully lay claim to 
“the things of God’; and protests, 
in the name of the outraged dignity 
of human nature, that there is a free- 
dom which transcends the sphere 
of all earthly authority. Her chil- 
dren, when nothing else remains to 
be done, utter the divine words: 
Non possumus—we cannot ; wemust 
obey God rather than men. 

Referring to this struggle, Bis- 
marck has said, in a memorable 
speech, that “it is the ancient con- 
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test for power, which is as old as 
the human race itself—the contest 
for power between king and 
priest.” This is necessarily the 
view which he takes, since he be- 
lieves in nothing but force. But 
the dualism here is not in the com- 
batants alone; it is in the objects 
for which they contend. 

It is indeed the ancient contest 
between good and evil, between the 
spirit and the flesh, between the 
Christ and the rulers of this world, 
which makes life a warfare and the 
earth a battle-field, and which must 
continue until the end. Never hgs 
it been fiercer than in our day, and 
the battle is yet hardly begun. But 
very few indeed understand, as yet, 
the nature of the struggle, or are at 
all aware of the real principles and 
interests which are at stake. Few 
men can see further than an hour 
or beyond the little circle that 
bounds their private interests ; but 
each day it is becoming more evi- 
dent that men must take sides; that 
not to be for Christ is to be against 
him. 

Twice in the last eighteen hun- 
dred years the church has been the 
ark of the nations: she destroyed 
paganism ; she converted and civi- 
lized barbarism. Some historian 
will tell, in another age, how, when 
Christian society, grown luxurious 
and corrupt, without God and with- 
out future hope, was sinking back 
into the flesh-worship and the death 
of ancient paganism, she, gathering 
around her the remnant of her chil- 
drer, and fearlessly facing the storm 
and the wrath of those who had 
ceased to know her, kept her own 
pure and undefiled till the dawn o! 
the brighter day, to become th¢ 
leaven of the social state that is to 
be. 


yut 
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’Twas the hallowed Christmas even— 
Christmas of the olden time, 
Earth in snowy robes lay sleeping, 
But there came a ringing chime 
From the forest 
Deck’d with glittering frozen rime. 


Bright the golden stars were gleaming 
Through the cloudless frosty air, 
Like the tapers softly beaming 
Round some holy shrine of pray’r, 
And the night wind 
Chants an anthem faint and rare. 


Cheer’ly shone the Yule-log, glowing 
In an old baronial hall, 
Ghost-like shadows rose and faded 
On the ancient panelled wall : 
O’er my spirit 
Mournful fancies seemed to fall. 


Happy hearts were gathered round me— 
Laughing childhood, free from stain ; 
Maidens, in their girlish beauty ; 
Manhood’s gaze, undimm’d by pain; 
And the aged, 
Who might never meet again. 


Gathered on that Christmas even 
In the old ancestral home, 
Breathing words of hope and kindness, 
"Neath that lofty arching dome, 
Ere they parted 
Through life’s thorny paths to roam. 
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Two beside the hearthstone lingered— 
Aged sire, and lady fair ; 
He of life’s long journey weary ; 
But her softly waving hair 
Graced a forehead 
Yet unmarked by trace of care. 


Spake then out that youthful mother 
With her babe upon her knee 
To the grandsire old and hoary, 
Like a leafless forest tree : 
“ Tell me, father, 
What thought Christmas brings to thee.” 


Silently he gazed upon her, 
On her brow so pure and white, 
On her dark eyes, softly beaming 
With affection’s holy light ; 
But a shadow 
Lay upon his soul like night. 


“ Daughter, in life’s joyous morning 
Christmas comes with merry cheer, 
Fancy tints a glowing pathway 
Bright’ning with each coming year: 
On the picture 
Falleth not a shade of fear. 


“Childhood smileth in its gladness, 
Archeth Hope her rainbow bright— 
Ah! he strives to grasp the vision ; 
Fades it from his eager sight : 
Soon around him 
Closes Disappointment’s night. 


“In the noontide, manhood kneeleth 
Low before Ambition’s shrine, 
Praying : ‘ Goddess, hear thy vot’ry, 
I no altar seek but thine’: 
Fame’s wan fingers 
{Withered chaplets for him twine. 


“ But when fall the length’ning shadows, 
When life’s even stealeth on, 
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Memory opes her golden casket, 
Counts her jewels one by one— 
{arth’s dream fadeth ; 
Her bright smile remains alone. 


“One by one my loved departed 
To the far-off spirit-land— 
One by one they crossed my threshold, 
Till, the last of that bright band, 
Sad and weary, 
By a stranger hearth I stand. 


“ As the wand’rer homeward speeding 
Marks the Southern Cross decline, 
I am looking ever backward 
To the stars that faintly shine; 
But one beameth 
With a radiance all divine. 


“Star of Bethlehem! ere the sunlight 


Of another Christmas blest 
Rises in the glowing Orient, 
Light, oh! light me to my rest ! 
I would slumber 
Calmly in earth’s quiet breast.” 


Slowly, slowly crept a Shadow 
Through that silent, dark’ning room— 
Softly loosed the cord of silver, 
Led that soul from Sorrow’s gloom 
To the valleys 
Where the flowers immortal bloom. 
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THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


TRANSLATED BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF ‘A SISTER'S STORY,” 
“ FLEURANGE,”’ ETC, 


XXX. 


THE portrait of Gilbert I have 
drawn is not incorrect. He was as 
noble as I have represented him, 
and it is certain that, in speaking to 
me as he did that day, he was very 
far from the thought of laying a 
snare for me, or even for himself, 
Whether he was absolutely sincere 
or not I cannot say, but probably 
as much so as I, at least during the 
few first days after this conversation. 
Thanks to the method of reasoning 
I have given above, and which I 
thought original, it seemed to me 
that this frequent intercourse with 
a man unusually superior to any one 
I had ever known, and who, very 
far from addressing me any silly 
flattery, almost invariably appeal- 
ed to all that was highest in my 
nature, and, without alluding to the 
cause of my troubles, knew how to 
divert my mind completely from 
them—it seemed to me, I say, that 
this intimacy, this sort of imaginary 
relationship which I had accepted, 
was not only lawful, but beneficial, 
and I regarded it even as a just 
compensation for so many cruel de- 
ceptions. In a word, I had lost, 
through the frivolity of my recent 
life, that clearness of spiritual vision 
which is maintained by vigilance 
alone, and I was a long time with- 
out suspecting that this idle frivo- 
lity, with all the exuberant gayety 
that accompanied it, was a thousand 
tiraes less dangerous than the long 
conversations, to which the perfect 
harmony of a kindred mind, and 


the contact with a soul so noble 
that it seemed to ennoble mine, lent 
such a charm, and gave to my life 
a new interest which I had never 
experienced before. 

There was no apparent, or e\ 
real, difference in our interviews 
from what they were before, and any 
one might have heard every word 
he addressed me. And yet I felt 
that he by no means talked to me 
as he did to others, and I, on my 
side, conversed with him as I did 
with no one else. We were seldom 
alone together, it is true, but every 
evening, either in the drawing-room 
or on the terrace, he found an op- 
portunity of conversing with mea 
few moments without witnesses. He 
did not conceal from me that he re- 
garded these as the most precious 
moments of the evening; and as to 
this I scarcely differed from him 
Occasionally, something inexpressi- 
ble in his voice, his looks, and even 
in his silence, made me tremble, 
as if I felt the warning of some ap- 
proaching danger. But as he never 
deviated a single word from the ré/e 
he had taken, my torpid conscience 
was not aroused! Lorenzo was 
still absent, though the time fixed 
for his return had long gone by; and 
when I was expecting him the sec- 
ond time, I received a letter an- 
nouncing a further delay, caused, as 
he said, by “ a circumstance that was 
unforeseen and independent of his 
will.” 

A flush of anger rose to my face 


en 
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while reading this letter, though I 
felt and acknowledged that the pro- 
longation of his absence did not 
cause me the same chagrin it once 
would. I did not ask why. I took 
pleasure in recalling with a kind of 
complacency the aggravating wrongs 
I had repeatedly endured, and it 
seemed to me he had less right than 
ever to deny a heart he had so cruel- 
ly wounded any consolation what- 
ever that remained. 

The day this second letter arrived 
we were on the point of starting for 
Mt. Vesuvius, where, for a week, 
crowds of people had been going 
out of curiosity, as is the case at 
every new eruption. It was nearly 
night before we set out. My aunt 


and her two daughters were of the 
party, besides Gilbert, Mario, and 
Lando, as well as two foreigners 
who, from the time of the Carnival, 
had assiduously haunted the steps 


of my two cousins. One was a 
young Baron von Brunnenberg, an 
excellent dancer and a great lover 
of music ; the other an Englishman, 
no less young, of fine figure and 
herculean proportions, whose name 
was Harry Leslie. 

There was a certain embarrass- 
ment at our departure among the 
members of the party, caused by the 
simultaneous desire of several of 
them to avoid the ca/éche in which 
Donna Clelia had at once installed 
herself. I observed this hesitation, 
which was far from flattering to my 
poor aunt, and hastened to take a 
seat beside her. The young baron, 
who escorted her, then concluded 
to follow my example, and I made 
a sign to Lando to take the vacant 
place. He obeyed me less eagerly 
than usual. Stella, my two cousins, 
and the young Englishman took 
possession of the other carriage, 
which assumed the lead, followed 
with an envious eye by the baron 
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as well as Lando, who, I remarked, 
seemed in a less serene frame of 
mind than usual. Gilbert and Ma- 
rio came after in a carozzella, which 
formed our rear-guard. 

At first everything went on plea- 
santly. My aunt was very fond of 
pleasure excursions, and she re- 
garded this as one, particularly as 
we were all to take supper together 
at my house on our return. The 
conversation did not slacken an in- 
stant as far as Resina, where we ar- 
rived at nightfall. There we left 
the main road to take that which 
led directly to Mt. Vesuvius. 

A new crater had this time been 
formed below the well-known cone 
from which the fire and smoke gen- 
erally issued. It was like a large, 
gaping wound on the side of the 
mountain, which sent forth torrents 
of fire, ashes, and red-hot stones. 

Consequently, instead of being 
obliged to climb to the summit in 
order to witness the eruption, we 
were able to drive so near the 
stream of lava that we only had to 
walk a short distance to see the ter- 
rible opening, which was approach- 
ed more or less closely, according 
to the degree of boldness or curi- 
osity with which each one was en- 
dowed, 

But the spectacle presented an 
imposing appearance long before 
we saw it close at hand, and I was 
in the height of admiration when I 
heard a murmur beside me: “O 
Gest, Gest! O Madonna 
santa! ...” Turning around, I be- 
held my aunt, pale with fright, kiss- 
ing the cross of the rosary she held 
in her hand. 

Donna Clelia, as we are perfectly 
aware, knew how to brave danger 
when she found an occasion worthy 
of the trouble. We had a proof of 
this on the memorable day of the 
combat on the Toledo. But, as it 
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has perhaps also been perceived, 
she was rather indifferent to the 
picturesque. Consequently, there 
was nothing at this moment to 
stimulate her courage, and I was 
alarmed at the condition in which I 
saw her. 

“© Ginevrina mia! said 
she at last in a trembling voice, 
“non mi fida! No, I have not the 
courage to goany further. . . . Ma- 
donna! .. .” 

This last appeal was caused by a 
stream of fire brighter than any of 
the preceding ones, and accompa- 
nied by a loud detonation. 

“ But merciful Lord! What fol- 
ly!” she continued. “ What ca- 
price! What madness! How can 
you wish to rush into such a lake of 
fire while you are still alive! ... 
Oh! no, not yet; no, never! O 
mamma mia! misericordia!.. .” 

Each new stream of fire produc- 


ed a more lively exclamation of 


terror. All at once she leaned her 
head on my shoulder, exclaiming : 

“Ginevrina!...I feel I am 
going to have a papariello !” * 

At this we stopped the carriage. 
It was evidently dangerous to take 
her any further. But what should 
we do? Must we give up our 
excursion, and retrace our steps? 
We were not inclined to do this. 
Besides, the other carriage was 
some distance in advance, and could 
not be recalled. In this dilemma 
we were rejoined by the carozzella. 
Gilbert and Mario leaped from their 
carriage to ascertain what had hap- 
pened to us. 

“What is it, Zia Clelia?” said 
Mario, approaching the carriage, 
and perceiving my aunt in the at- 
titude I have just mentioned. She 
raised her head. 

“OQ Mario! jfiglio mio! It is 


* Neapolitan for a nervous attack. 
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because I cannot endure this storm 
of fire. It is the end of the world 
—the day of judgment! . . . How 
it oppresses me! . How it stifles 
me! ... OmyGod! and thepovere 
ragazze, dove sono? ...O holy 
Virgin, lead us all back safe and 
sound to Naples, and I promise 
you that for nine days .. .” 

She finished her vow mentally, 
for Mario at once decided on the 
only thing that could be done, and 
devoted himself to the task. He 
would take her back to Resina in 
the carriage, and there await our 
return. 

The exchange was soon effected. 
My aunt did not require any insist- 
ing, after we promised to bring her 
daughters back without allowing 
them to incur any danger. In the 
twinkling of an eye she was placed 
beside Mario in the carozzel/a with 
her back to Mt. Vesuvius, whil 
Gilbert took her place beside me, 
and we pursued our way as fast as 
possible, in order to make up for the 
time we had lost. 

We soon arrived at the place 
where we were obliged to leave the 
carriage. Gilbert aided me in de- 
scending, and then gave me his arm, 
while Lando and the baron went in 
search of the other members of the 
party, who only had Mr. Leslie to 
protect them. They were soon out 
of sight, and Gilbert remained alone 
with me. 

I will not repeat here what every 
one has seen or read concerning the 
eruptions of Mt. Vesuvius. I will 
merely say to those who have not 
had the experience, that this ex- 
traordinary spectacle, assuredly the 
most wonderful and at the same 
time the most terrific in the whole 
world of nature, causes a singular 
fascination which induces the spec- 
tator to approach continually near- 
er and nearer the fiery crater. It 
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seems impossible to turn away his 
eyes. Hekeeps on, therefore, with- 
out looking to the right or left, 
without seeing where he is walking, 
stumbling at every step over heaps 
of lava scarcely cold, regardless of 
the rough path with its sharp, burn- 
ing stones, the effect of which is 
afterwards seen on his garments 
and shoes, though he does not think 
of it while exposed to the danger, 
more apparent, perhaps, than real, 
but which indubitably exists, how- 
ever, as is proved by the numerous 
accidents that occur at every new 
eruption. 

Leaning on Gilbert’s arm, I was 
too firmly supported to stumble, 
and was able to ascend to the top 
of a ridge of lava formed by pre- 
ceding eruptions; and there, pro- 
tected by an immense block on the 
very edge of the flaming abyss, I 
contemplated the awful, imposing 
spectacle! Gilbert did not utter a 
word, and I attributed his silence 
to the impression which likewise 
rendered me dumb in the presence 
of this terrific convulsion of nature. 
‘The burning lava, issuing, as I 
have said, from a crater on the side 
of the mountain, did not spring up 
to fall back again on the summit, as 
usual, but it advanced like a large 
river of fire over the heaped-up 
masses of cold, black lava, giving 
them the most singular, fantastic 
forms. It was like a city, not on 
fire, but of fire! It seemed as if 
one could see houses, towers, and 
palaces; and in the midst of these 
imaginary edifices moved the fiery 
stream! For lava does not flow. 
However steep the descent, it 
stops and goes no further as soon 
as the crater ceases to emit it. 
But it had not yet stopped. On 
the contrary, it pursued its slow, 
pitiless course, consuming vine- 
yards, swallowing up houses, and 
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burning the trees and bushes in its 
way. 

It was a sight difficult to endure 
for a long time, and yet I could 
not turn my eyes away from so 
mysterious and terrible a specta- 
cle. 

“O my God!” I murmured, 
“this is truly /a citta dvlente! We 
have before our eyes an exact rep- 
resentation of the last day of the 
world! .. .” 

Gilbert made no reply. He was 
overcome by I know not what emo- 
tion more powerful than mine, and, 
looking at his face by the red light 
of the fire, I was alarmed at the 
change in his features and their 
unusual expression. 

“Would that that day had ar- 
rived for me!” said he at length. 
“Would that this were really the 
last day of my life! Yes, I would 
like to be swallowed up in that 
flame! I would like to die here 
on the spot where I am—beside 
you—worthy of you... .” 

In spite of the terrific scene be- 
fore me, in spite of the noise of the 
explosions and the sullen sound of 
the lava, the tone in which he 
spoke was distinctly audible, and 
made my heart beat with mingled 
emotion and fear. 

“T am afraid you are becoming 
dizzy, Monsieur de Kergy,” said I in 
a trembling voice; “takecare. Its 
effect, they say, is to draw one into 
the abyss.” 

“Yes, Donna Ginevra,” replied 
he in the same strange tone, “you 
are right. I am dizzy. I am ap- 
proaching the verge of an abyss, I 
know. I have rashly exposed my- 
self to the danger. I have pre- 
sumed too much on my strength.” 

The look he fastened on me, as 
he uttered these words, gave them 
a meaning I could not mistake. It 
was no longer Gilbert who spoke— 
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it was not he to whom I had ac- 
corded the rights of a safe and 
faithful friend. The veil with which 
I had wilfully blinded my eyes sud- 
denly fell off, and the emotion I 
was seized with, the material flames 
that surrounded me, and the cer- 
tain peril into which another step 
would have plunged me, gave an 
exact idea of the danger to which 
I had foolishly exposed my honor 
and my soul! 

I covered my face a moment 
with my hands, but spoke as soon 
as I dared. 

“Monsieur de Kergy,” said I in 
a supplicating tone, “ cease to look 
at the fire around us. Lift up your 
eyes, and see how calm and beauti- 
ful the night is above this terrible 
inferno.” 

In fact, a bright moonlight was 
diffused over this terrific scene, and 
the contrast between the earth and 
sky could not have been more 


striking. 
Gilbert’s eyes followed mine, and 


remained for some time fastened 
on those peaceful starry worlds, 
which seemed as far remote from 
the agitation of our hearts as they 
were above this frightful convul- 
sion of nature. I felt in my soul 
the need of powerful assistance, and 
murmured in a lowtone: “O my 
God, have mercy on me!” with a 
fervor that for a long time I had 
not felt in my prayers. 

After a long silence, Gilbert said 
to me in a low, agitated tone: 

“Will you pardon me, madame? 
Will you trust in me to take you 
away from this place ?” 

“Yes, I trust you. But let us 
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make haste to leave so dangerous a 
spot. Do you not hear the frightfui 
explosions? Do you not see the red- 
hot stones that are flying over our 
heads? ...” And as I spoke a 
cloud of thick smoke added obscu- 
rity to all the other horrors of the 
place. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Gil- 
bert in a tone once more calm 
and decided. “We must certainly 
hurry away, but there is no danger 
yet, unless from fear. Give me 
your hand.” 

But I hesitated when he endea- 
vored to take it, and made an invo- 
luntary movement, as if going to de- 
scend without his assistance. 

“In the name of heaven,” said 
he rapidly, trembling with agitation 
and terror, “do not refuse my as- 
sistance in the danger we are in. 
You cannot do without it. You 
must give me your hand, madame.” 

His agitated voice became al- 
most imperious. I gave him my 
hand, and even complied when !x 
told me to rest the other firmly 
against his shoulder. 

“ Now,” said he, “ descend care- 
fully. You need not be afraid. | 
will support you. In spite of this 
whirlwind of fire and smoke, I can 
clearly distinguish my way.” 

He made no further observations, 
as we slowly descended; and as 
soon as we were in a place of safe- 
ty, I left him, and leaned against a 
tree at some distance, trying to get 
breath. Besides the violent agita- 
tion of my heart, the suffocating 
air that surrounded us gave me a 
feeling of giddiness and faintness 
that was almost overpowering. 
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The stream of fire and smoke 
that obliged us to leave the place 
where we were standing had a like 


effect on all who were in the vicin- 
ity of the fiery current. We were 
therefore soon joined by Teresina 
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and Lando, Mariuccia and the 
baron. But I felt extremely anx- 
ious at seeing nothing of Stella and 
young Leslie, who had left the 
others to go further below, in order 
to get a better view of the lava in 
its course to the plain. The fear 
lest some accident had happened 
to them began to chill the blood in 
my veins, but I was soon reassured 
by seeing them at last reappear 
with blackened faces and torn gar- 
ments, while Stella was barehead- 
ed, and her hair streaming in dis- 
order. 

“Good heavens! what has hap- 
pened to you ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said Stella, 
out of breath. “ We will tell you 
everything by-and-by.” 

Here Mr. Leslie interposed, de- 
claring that the Countess Stella 


was “the bravest woman he had 
ever met—a heroine, and an angel 


of goodness.” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” 
said Stella, drawing up the hood of 
her cloak. “ But I have lost my 
bonnet, and nearly destroyed my 
shoes also, I fear. Let us start im- 
mediately. We will relate every- 
thing afterwards.” 

As she was there safe and sound, 
it was really much better to put off 
any further particulars till another 
time, and return to Naples as quick- 
ly as possible. We started, there- 
fore, without any delay, only stop- 
ping at Resina long enough to take 
my aunt, who, having devoted the 
whole time of our absence to a 
siesta, was completely rested, and 
had quite recovered from her ter- 
ror. Mario was less good-humor- 
ed; but when, a little after mid- 
night, we all assembled at last 
around the supper-table that await- 
ed our return, every one seemed 
satisfied with the excursion we had 
made. TI alone felt I had brought 
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back a heart more agitated than at 
our departure. 

Stella still refused to answer our 
questions, pretending to be too 
hungry to think of giving the ac- 
count we were all so eager-to hear; 
but Mr. Leslie was only too glad 
to assume the task, and at once 
proceeded to satisfy our curiosity. 

‘““We were,” said he, “ watching 
the lava, as it advanced with a dull 
sound resembling the distant report 
of grape-shot, when all at once we 
heard a succession of heart-rending 
groans a few steps off. At our ap- 
proach we found a man lying on 
the ground. I endeavored to raise 
him. Impossible: he had broken 
his leg. Countess Stella question- 
ed him, and the story he related 
was a sad one. Like so many of 
the other poor creatures, he had 
deferred leaving his house till the 
last moment. His wife was ill in 
bed, with a little boy of five or six 
years old besideher. He kept hop- 
ing the lava would stop before it 
could reach his dwelling—they 
all hope that! He went out two 
or three times an hour to see how 
far it had progressed, and finally 
saw all hope was vain. The lava 
kept on its course, regardless of any 
one. He had barely more than 
half an hour to save his wife and 
child, and then carry away what he 
could. He rushed towards the 
house; but in the haste with which 
he endeavored to make up for lost 
time, he had fallen from one of 
those black rocks you are so fami- 
liar with, on the spot where we 
found him, unable to rise. It was 
necessary to hasten; the lava was 
continually advancing. In_ less 
than a quarter of an hour it would 
reach his hut, and his wife and 
child were there! . I could 
not understand what he said,” con- 
tinued the young Englishman with 
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an expression of benevolence and 
courage which added to the effect 
of his narrative, “ but while I was 
gazing at the devouring current 
that was advancing towards a house 
I supposed empty, I suddenly saw 
the countess dart forward without 
any explanation. I understood it 
at once, and followed her. Out- 
running her, I was the first to ar- 
rive at the house, and had already 
taken the woman and mattress in 
my arms when the countess joined 
me. ‘Take the child!’ I cried. 
He was screaming, the poor thing; 
for, in taking up his mother, I had, 
without intending it, thrown him 
on the floor. He was a boy of 
about six years of age, and heavy 
to carry, I assure you. But kind- 
ness and courage gave strength. 
The countess picked him up as if 
he were a feather, and we hurried 
out of the house. The heat of the 


fire was already intolerable, and 


the earth under our feet heaved at 
every step. I thought a dozen 
times we had sacrificed our own 
lives in trying to save theirs. But 
no, thank God! we all succeeded— 
woman, child, and ourselves, with 
the mattress—in reaching the poor 
wounded man, whose cries of terror 
now gave place to those of joy. He 
had reason—the poor creature !— 
for we were hardly in safety before 
we heard a horrid sound, this time 
like the noise of cannon—it was 
the shock of the burning lava 
against the house we had just es- 
caped from. What a sight! Good 
God! ... But since it must have 
happened, I am not sorry I was 
there! The fiery stream first pass- 
ed around the house, then rose, as 
if to wrap its red flame around it, 
and finally swept over the roof; 
and when everything was engulfed, 
it quietly continued its course. 
The poor people wept; but, after all, 
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they were thankful to be alive, 
and kissed the hands of the Count- 
ess Stella, calling her an angel sent 
by the Madonna and a thousand 
other things of that kind. It was 
now time to call for assistance, and 
by the aid of two or three peasants 
we transported them all into a habi- 
tation, where they were received 
for the night. To-morrow I shall 
go and carry them some assistance. 
And now, Madame la Duchesse, 
you know how the Countess Stella 
lost her bonnet, and why we were 
so late.” 

The effect produced by this ac- 
count cannot be described. Gilbert 
eagerly raised his head, and I saw 
his eyes glisten as he listened. As 
for me, my heart leaped with a kind 
of transport, while my dear, noble 
Stella made fruitless efforts to stop 
the acclamations her courage drew 
even from those who were the 
least accessible to enthusiasm. 

“ What an absurdity !” exclaimed 
she as soon as she could make her- 
self heard. “ Who of you would 
not have done the same thing? 
Stop, I beg of you, or rather, listen 
tome. Let us all join in buying 
these poor people a cottage to re- 
place the one they have lost.” 

This proposition was of course 
acceded to with ardor and unani- 
mity. My Aunt Clelia instantly 
plunged into the depths of her 
pocket, and had already opened 
her well-stocked porte-monnaie when 
Lando rose and exclaimed : 

“Stop, Donna Clelia; put your 
gold back in your pocket—for the 
moment. I have an idea. Let us 
do as they do in Paris.” 

“Oh! bravo!” exclaimed my two 
cousins in a breath. 

“Yes,” said Teresina with enthu- 
siasm, “as at Paris, I beg of you. 
But what? how? say!” 

“ Listen, all,” said Lando—“lis- 
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ten to my programme. It contains 
a réle for us all. First, Donna 
Ginevra’s is the easiest, but most 
indispensable. She must lend us one 
of her drawing-rooms where a small 
but select number can assemble. 
This réunion shall take place to- 
morrow, . . . no, the day after to- 
morrow, when—pay special atten- 
tion now, Monsieur le Comte de 
Kergy.” 

Gilbert, hearing his name, looked 
up with surprise, while Lando stop- 
ped to say very swiftly in Italian to 
his neighbor, “ You know he is 
celebrated for his eloquence,” 
then continued: “ And then, the 
Comte de Kergy, here present, shall, 
at the opening of the meeting, make 
a brief discourse, in order to explain 
the object of the contribution we 
shall afterwards expect of each one. 
He will relate the account we have 
just heard, and add all he pleases 
about the excursion we have made 
together and the various incidents 
that have taken place. We shall 
depend on his omitting nothing 
that occurred. oi, Donna Tere- 
sina and Donna Mariuccia will sing 
a duet, accompanied by the Baron 
von Brunnenberg; and if you wish 
for a general chorus, here we are, 
Mario, Leslie, and myself, ready to 
lend our assistance. Finalmente, 
we come to the most important ; 
the Countess Stella will recite some 
poetry of her own choice, and you 
who have heard her know what is 
in reserve for those who are to 
hear her for the first time. After 
that is the moment to present your 
contributions, and you shall give 
me the result. Che ne dite!” 

I could not have declined, even 
if I had had any serious objections 
against this proposition, which was 
unanimously received with even 
more enthusiasm than the first. 
Sfella, though really endowed with 
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the talent Lando was desirous of 
profiting by, seemed annoyed. 
Gilbert’s face darkened, and he 
resumed the gloomy, preoccupied 
expression he had for an instant 
shaken off; but to protest or refuse 
was as impossible for them as well 
as me, and before separating, at two 
o'clock in the morning, the meeting 
was decided upon and appointed 
for the next day but one. 

When I found myself alone, it 
was impossible to think of sleep, 
notwithstanding the advanced hour 
of the night. My chamber was at 
one end of the house; and opened 
on the lateral terrace opposite that 
of the drawing-room. I opened 
my window, and took a seat outside. 
There, in the imposing silence of 
that beautiful night, I sought 
calmness and the power of reffec- 
tion. The uncommon courage 
Stella had just given a proof of 
produced a salutary effect on me. 
Her example reacted somewhat 
against a fatal enervation that was 
gradually diminishing my moral 
strength. I admired courage, and 
my soul, however enfeebled it might 
be, responded at this moment to 
her noble, generousimpulse. With 
my eyes fastened on the flame that 
now lit up the whole horizon with 
its sinister gleam, I thought the 
sight ought to inspire Stella with a 
lofty emotion such as follows the 
accomplishment of an heroic deed; 
whereas I—it was with a shudder 
I thought of the contrast it suggest- 
ed! ... Itried to avoid dwell- 
ing on what had taken place. I 
wished to believe it was my imagi- 
nation alone that disturbed and 
alarmed me; that nothing was chang- 
ed; but I could not succeed, and 
at last I was forced to consider 
what I should do—what was the 
course prescribed by the new light 
to which I could no ionger close 
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my eyes? But as soon as this ques- 
tion was clearly placed before me, 
I experienced the most violent re- 
pugnance to solve it. 

Gilbert’s sweet, beneficent friend- 
ship alone had enabled me to en- 
dure the destruction of my happi- 
ness. Could I admit the necessity 
of renouncing it? What had he 
ever done till to-day to give me 
reason to regret my confidence in 
him? For an instant, it is true, 
and only for an instant, he had not 
seemed like himself, and my heart 
beat, in'spite of myself, as I recall- 
ed his look and the accent of his 
voice; but did I not attach too 
much importance to words which, 
after all, were vague and incoherent ? 
Should I not take time to reflect ? 
Such were the questions I asked 
myself, in order to impose silence 
on my reason and the actual voice 
of my conscience. I succeeded so 
far as to defer the reply I was un- 
willing to listen to, and put off my 
decision, whatever it might be, till 
the following day. 

It was late when I awoke, for I 
did not go to sleep till daylight; 
and I had not yet left my cham- 
ber when the following letter was 
brought me. It was dated the 
same day at three o’clock in the 
morning : 

“MapaMeE: A few hours ago I 
addressed you in a moment of de- 
lirium. What I said I know not. 
But what I do know is that you 
understood me, and, in order to re- 
gain your confidence and make you 
forget what I uttered, I should be 
obliged to declare what is false, 
and this I cannot do. No,I will 
not be false to myself, were I, by 
speaking the truth, to forfeit a hap- 
piness I ought to have courage 
enough to deny myself, and which 
I shall, at least, renounce if you re- 
quire it.¥ 


“T only ask you not to condemn 
me without a hearing. For once 
allow me to speak plainly, though 
it be of myself; which is repugnant 
to me, as you may have perceived. 
But it is necessary to do this in 
order to throw light on the deci- 
sion you will afterwards have to 
make. 

“TI believe I have a high idea of 
the use a man should make of his 
life, as well as a profound convic- 
tion he will have to render an ac- 
count of the way he spends it. In 
a word, I adhere, thank God, to 
the faith of my mother, and desire 
to live as much as possible in ac- 
cordance with this faith, and as it 
becomes an honest man and a 
Christian to live. 

“To this end, I have given my ac- 
tivity every possible scope—long, 
fatiguing journeys, hard study, ac- 
tive concurrence in a multitude of 
enterprises that seemed to have 
an useful object. I have entered 
eagerly into everything that could 
absorb my mind and time, not 
so much out of disinterested zeal 
for doing good, as from a cal- 
culation that is allowable, I think; 
for it is founded on a distrust of 
myself, resulting from an _ exact 
knowledge of the shoals on which 
I might easily be wrecked. 

“T dreamed of a happiness, com- 
mon enough in many countries, but 
rare in ours—that of knowing, lov- 
ing, and choosing the one I would 
make my own; but this is a difficult 
thing in France, and I had a strong 
repugnance to any other way of 
deciding my lot. I persistently re- 
fused to consent to any of those 
so-called chance encounters one is 
constantly drawn into by officious 
friends without number in Paris, 
who are always ready to take posses- 
sion of any one who has the misfor- 
tune to be considered a don parti. 
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“In avoiding these encounters I 
was spared other temptations still 
more dangerous, and I met with 
nothing to disturb my peace of 
mind till the day I saw you the 
first time, madame. I had no con- 
versation with you on that occa- 
sion, but I observed you, I heard 
your voice, and listened to some 
of your remarks. I noticed your 
indifference to the homage that 
surrounded you, and the evident 
absence of vanity which your beau- 
ty rendered so strange, and I be- 
came afraid of you. Yes, I felt I 
must avoid you, and I did so reso- 
lutely. One day, however, you 
were, without my being aware of it, 
in the audience I addressed, and 
Diana afterwards presented me to 
you. The opinion of every one 
else immediately became indiffer- 
ent tome. I only cared to know 
what you thought of my discourse, 


and to ascertain if there was any 
mental sympathy between us. I 
thought I discovered some in the 
few words we exchanged, and my 
resolution to avoid you only be- 


came the more fixed. I even re- 
sisted my mother’s entreaties to join 
some of the excursions she made 
with you. Consequently, I only met 
you once, as you are aware, ma- 
dame, and that was at home, where 
I could not avoid the happiness of 
being béside you. 

“TI perceived you were sad that 
evening, in spite of your charming 
smile and gayety of manner, which 
were no less dangerous to me than 
your tears. I saw it, and was terri- 
bly agitated. And when at last 
the time came to bid you farewell, 
I could not summon the resolution, 
but said instead ‘au revoir.’ 

“Nevertheless, I allowed long 
months to pass. I waited till time 
had somewhat effaced the vivid- 
ness of my recent impressions, so I 
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should no longer fear to meet you, 
and then I made an excuse to stop 
at Naples a few days on my way to 
Egypt. The day [ arrived here, 
though I detest balls, I could not 
avoid attending that given by the 
French ambassador, and there I 
saw you once more! 

“Shall I acknowledge it? When 
I saw you in all the splendor of 
your dazzling beauty, enhanced by 
your dress, and surrounded by 
adorers, I felt a momentary relief. 
I congratulated niyself on having 
braved the danger of seeing you 
again: It seemed to me at, that 
moment the image I had so cher- 
ished in my heart was effaced, and 
I was no longer in any danger. 
Alas! the next day you were no 
longer the same. I found you as 
you once were, but I had not the 
courage to fly from you. My stay 
was to be short, and I yielded to 
the happiness allotted me, per- 
suading myself the habit of seeing 
you daily might diminish the effect 
of your influence. 

“ Atlength, madame, in good faith, 
as I thought, I ventured one day 
to ask you to regard me as a friend. 
and promised to be worthy of the 
favor. I firmly believed I promis- 
ed you nothing beyond my strength. 
A single instant was sufficient to 
reveal to me, even more clearly than 
to you, the extent of my illusion. 
You see I make no attempt to con- 
ceal anything from you now. Ino 
longer try to deceive you. But in 
spite of all I have said, I implore 
you not to bid me depart. In ask- 
ing this I feel sure of never offend- 
ing you again. I cannot hope for 
the return of your confidence. I 
no longer claim to be regarded as a 
friend. I even promise to speak to 
you henceforth but seldom. But I 
beseech you not to deprive me of 
the happiness of seeing you! Do 
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not punish me so severely! Do 
not yet command nie to go. That 
word would be an order I should 
at once obey, or rather a sentence 
I should submit to without a mur- 


mur; but there is no criminal who 
has not the right to petition for 
mercy, and that mercy I now im- 
plore at your feet. 

“GILBERT.” 


XXXII. 


My mother, in portraying, the 
lineaments of my youthful soul, 
once spoke of a precious jewel hid- 
den in its depths. She doubtless 
referred to the inclination for what 
is right and the lively horror of evil 
she discovered there. But does 
not this jewel exist with more or 
less purity and brilliancy in the 
depths of every human soul, requir- 
ing only a perverted will to crush 
it utterly, or a feeble, undecided 
will to tarnish its lustre and dimin- 
ish its value? My life, though not 
very culpable in appearance, was 
now drawing me in its soft current 
into that state of sluggishness, in- 
action, and weakness which is a dis- 
solvent of this supernatural jewel 
without any equal in the natural 
world. 

Lorenzo, notwithstanding his jeal- 
ous vigilance during the earlier pe- 
riod of our married life, did not hesi- 
tate to take me to all the theatres, 
anc at Paris he placed in my hands 
some of the most celebrated roman- 
ces of the day. This somewhat 
disturbed the equilibrium of my 
mind, and produced a certain agita- 
tion of soul, which is the natural 
consequence of an unhealthy inte- 
rest in works to which genius and 
talent have the cruelty to lend their 
irresistible power. When we reflect 
on the value of these divine gifts, 
the source from which they ema- 
nate, and their power of diffusing 
light and awakening the mental 
faculties, we cannot help thinking 
how cruel it is to employ them in 
kindling everywhere a fire so de- 


structive to the human soul—the 
only real, irrevocable death. 

But, in spite of the inevitable 
effect spoken of above, the strong 
disgust and repugnance they speed- 
ily produced in my mind prevented 
their poisonous emanations from 
affecting me seriously. Now, after 
being so long exposed to influen- 
ces doubtless less deleterious than 
those, but by no means strengthen- 
ing, a more subtle snare was laid 
forme. . . - The letter I held in 
my hand was not an effusion that 
should instantly have aroused my 
conscience, which, though torpid, 
was not hardened ; no, its language 
was such that I read and reread it, 
and allowed the sentiments it ex- 
pressed to penetrate my very heart. 
And yet, what was the substance of 
this letter; what was its real signi- 
fication? However noble and su- 
perior to other men Gilbert might 
appear in my eyes, of what avail 
was this nobleness, this superiority, 
this purity of his soul even, when 
he began to tread the lower path 
of common mortals with the vain 
thought that he could maintain a 
straight course better than others ; 
. . + that he could make me so 
decidedly explicit a declaration, and 
promise me an inviolable respect, 
which he immediately deviated 
from the first time he had the op- 
portunity? ... 

But this truth did not at that 
time appear in the light in which 
I saw it at a later day, and a terri- 
ble struggle took place in my heart. 
Illusion was no longer possible. I 
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could no longer say I had a sure, 
faithful friend whose attachment 
was allowable, and yet I could not 
decide to give it up. I tried to 
persuade myself, with all those ar- 
guments that present themselves 
as soon as one is ready to listen to 
them, that this sacrifice was unne- 
cessary. In the bottom of my 
soul, however, another voice made 
itself heard, repeating more strong- 
ly the warning of the night before— 
a sweet, divine voice, scarcely audi- 
ble in the midst of all this agita- 
tion, and, when heard, was not lis- 
tened to! 

That was the day I usually went 
to see Livia, but it was quite late 
before I remembered it. My first 
thought was to omit going for once, 
but as I had always been punctual 
at these interviews, in spite of 
every obstacle, and Saturday was 
the only day I could be received, 
after some minutes’ hesitation I 
surmounted the temptation to re- 
main at home. 

During the whole period of frivo- 
lous gayety that marked the first 
months of my life at Naples, far 
from wishing to avoid seeing Livia, 
I took pleasure, on the contrary, in 
asking her advice, which I was by 
no means as afraid of, even in Car- 
nival time, as my Aunt Clelia. I 
was something like a place besieged 
and almost surrounded by the 
enemy, but still not wholly inacces- 
sible to the friendly power dis- 
posed to deliver it. As I have 
said elsewhere, Livia’s voice al- 
ways took a correct pitch, unmis- 
takable to the ear, and I loved to 
listen to it, even when mine was 
too weak to sound the same note 
with like power and clearness. 

But from the day of Lorenzo’s 
departure, so doubly fatal, instead 
of the careless gayety I usually 
went to the convent to acknowledge 
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and correct, I was filled with a 
sadness and anxiety Livia was not 
slow to perceive, and, instead of 
gently shaking her head, as she 
smiled at my account of the some- 
what too gay a life into which I 
had been led by Lorenzo, she now 
fastened a grave, anxious look on 
me, to which I replied by pouring 
out all the bitterness of my fresh 
grievances without any restraint. 
After this explanation, which suffi- 
ciently accounted for the change 
she had remarked, I spoke no more 
of myself, and never once men- 
tioned Gilbert’s name. I was 
angry with myself for this reserve. 
I longed to overcome it, and tell 
her, as I had often told myself, that 
in Gilbert heaven had sent me a 
friend whose influence was delight- 
ful, salutary, elevated, pure, and so 
on. These words came to my lips, 
but I could not utter them before 
her. 

Once (it was the Saturday be- 
fore) there was a new change in 
the expression of my face—a change 
which reflected, I suppose, the in- 
secure and dangerous happiness to 
which I had unscrupulously yield- 
ed. Seeing me appear with a smil- 
ing air and a calm, untroubled 
face, she at first seemed pleased, 
but, after observing me for some 
time, said: 

“Has Lorenzo returned ?” 

“ No.” 

She looked thoughtful. 

“Do you know when he will re- 
turn ?” 

“T do not know,” said I bitterly; 
“and, in fact, I begin never to ex- 
pect him, and almost not to wish 
him to return,” 

I saw a slight movement of her 
clasped hands like a shudder. She 
raised her large eyes, and, looking 
me in the face, said: 

“Take care.” 
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Her look and words greatly trou- 
bled me, and I did not recover 
from the impression till it was time 
for Gilbert to arrive in the evening, 
when his presence made me forget 
it. I thought of this to-day, and 
perhaps the remembrance added to 
the repugnance I felt to go to the 
convent. Perhaps it also caused 
the unusual emotion I experienced 
when I found myself once more in 
the parlor—the very parlor that 
filled me with so much terror the 
first time I entered it, but which I 
afterwards forgot, so different were 
the impressions that followed. 

But whatever the joy, the trou- 
ble, the agitation, or, as to-day, the 
anguish, with which I came, a few 
minutes sufficed to put me in har- 
mony with the inexpressible tran- 
quillity that reigned around me. 
‘The pulsations of my heart dimin- 
ished, and I experienced the effect 
a pure, vivifying air produces on 
one who has just come from a 
heavy, feverish atmosphere. The 
bare walls, the wooden seats, the 
extreme simplicity and austerity on 
every side, inspired me with a kind 
of attraction that would have sur- 
prised those who daily saw me in 
my sumptuous home, surrounded 
by all that wealth and the most re- 
fined taste could procure. This 
attraction, incomprehensible to my- 
self, was like that vague perfume the 
traveller breathes when approach- 
ing some unknown shore which 
he does not yet perceive. . 

But on this occasion these things, 
instead of producing their usually 
beneficial, soothing effect, caused me 
a kind of uneasiness akin to remorse, 
and I soon found the solitude so 
difficult to endure that I had some 
idea of profiting by the interval that 
remained in order to leave the con- 
vent under some pretext without 
seeing my sister. But the strength 


of mind that, thank heaven, I still 
possessed prevented me from leay- 
ing the place, and I became absorb- 
ed in thoughts I dared not fathom, 
so utterly discordant were they with 
everything around me, and so differ- 
ent from what they seemed in the 
light by which I regarded them 
only an hour before. 

At last the door opened, the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, and Livia 
made her appearance. 

“You are late, Gina,’’ said she. 
“TI was afraid I should not see you 
to-day.” 

I stammered some excuse, as she 
gave me a scrutinizing look with 
her usual expression of extreme 
sweetness. 

“You do not look so happy as 
you did last Saturday, Ginevra. You 
are agitated and excited to-day. 
Will you not tell me the reason ?” 

I was tempted to make her a 
thorough, sincere confession; but 
the moment I was about to begin I 
was struck with the impossibility of 
speaking in that angelic place of 
what seemed elsewhere only natural, 
excusable, and almost legitimate. 

Seeing I made no reply, she gen- 
tly said : 

“ Lorenzo has not yet come home. 
Of course his absence afflicts you. 
Be patient and forbearing, I conjure 
you, Ginevra.” 

Her words caused me a kind of 
irritation, though I was glad to 
elude her previous question, and I 
hastily replied : 

“ Livia, you require too much of 
me. Some day I may become pa- 
ttent and forbearing, but at present 
it is impossible.” 

“ Gina, Gina, do not say so,”’ said 
she in the tone in which she used 
to correct the faults of my childhood. 

“QO Livia! your poor sister 
finds life hard, I assure you. How 
happy you are!.. .” 
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“Yes, I am happy,” she softly re- 
plied. 

“Who would have said it, howev- 
er,” I continued in an agitated tone, 
“when Lorenzo came to woo me 
with so many assurances of affection, 
so many promises of happiness? . . 
That all this should prove false and 
illusory! ... Oh! when I think 
of it, I no longer have the strength 
NE 
“ Ginevra!” said Livia, suddenly 
interrupting me in a tone of, authos 
rity, “it is useless to talk in that 
manner. You speak like a child!” 

She seldom spoke to me in this 
way, and I stopped. 

“At the time you are speaking 
of,’ she resumed, “do you re- 


member my telling you one day—it 
was only a short time before your 
marriage... 
[ hastily interrupted her in my 
turn. 
“I have not forgotten our con- 


” 


versation, Livia. That was the day 
you told me I was going to pro- 
nounce the most fearful vow there 
ts in the world. But, sister, I was 
not the only one who made it.” 

“No, certainly not. You mean 
to say that Lorenzo has violated the 
solemn vow that bound you togeth- 
er... . Yes, Gina, it is horrible, I 
acknowledge, but listen to me; if 
you continue to think more of your 
own wrongs than of God, whom he 
has offended a thousand times more; 
if you continue to complain and 
dwell on your injuries, the result 
will be, you will soon seek likewise 
to be released from the fidelity you 
vowed to him. And then (may 
God preserve me from ever seeing 
that day, when I shall be truly 
separated from you!) your fall will 
be speedy, rapid, and terrible. You 
will fall as low, perhaps, as you 
might now rise high.” 


She saw me shudder at these 
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words, and continued with her usual 
mildness : 

“ Now, my dearest Gina, may God 
and his angels watcli over you! «. . 
It is growing dark. The bell is 
about to summon me away. I have 
only time for one word: Jorge? 
your heart, Limplore you. Believe 
me, God will some day satisfy its 
cravings, if you cease to listen so 
weakiy to them, longing to have 
them gratified at all costs. Forget 
your heart, I say, and think only 
of your soul!” 

The bell rang while she was speak- 
ing. She raised her hand, and made 
the sign of the.cross in the air. F 
bowed my head, and when I raised 
it again she had disappeared. But 
she had not spoken in vain. The 
clouds that obscured my reason 
began to disperse, my courage be- 
gan to revive, and the jewel within 
to regain the brilliancy that had 
been obscured in the depths of my 
soul. The course I ought to pur- 
sue was set before me with painful 
distinctness, but I no longer turned 
my eyes away from it. 

I was not happy when I left the 
convent. I did not even feel calm 
or consoled; but I had come to a 
decision. 

It was so late when I arrived 
home that the garden was filled 
with moonlight. I walked there a 
long time, absorbed in my reflec- 
tions, and sincerely endeavoring to 
strengthen a resolution whose fulfil- 
ment I did not yet dare to consider. 
I trembled as I asked myself if it 
was necessary to utter the decisive 
word before another day, or if I 
could wait till after the soirée or- 
ganized by Lando, when it would 
be no longer possible to defer it. 

I still hesitated as to this point. 
Though I had come to a decision, 
I did not cease to suffer, but I ceas- 
ed to be weak. I was very far 
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‘ from the summit, but I resolved to 
attain it, instead of remaining as far 
below as I now stood. A circum- 
stance, insignificant in itself, now 
occurred to confirm the change in 
my mind. 

The door of Lorenzo’s studio 
was open, and, wishing to sharten 
the way to my chamber, I entered 
it, and was proceeding towards the 
other door when I found myself 
face to face with the vestal of 
which I was the model. The 
moon threw so brilliant a light over 
it as to produce a striking effect. 
I stopped to look at it, and, while, 
doing so, it seemed as if this statue 
of myself spoke to me in its own 
way, and in a language similar to 
that I had so recently been listen- 
ing to. 

And what was the idea which 
Lorenzo really intended to express 
in this vestal—the finest of his pro- 
ductions ? 

One of those ideas which, under 
the inspiration of genius, sometimes 
sprang from his soul, and seemed 
for an instant to show a sense of 
the good equal to that he had of 
the beautiful. This was, alas! only 
a transitory gleam of light, but it 
was sufficient to justify the ambi- 
tious hopes I once felt for a day— 
hopes so fatally illusory at the very 
time they were conceived ! 

Lorenzo’s idea in choosing the 
ancient guardians of the sacred fire 
as his subjects was to represent 
under these two figures the woman 
who was true to her highest mission, 
and the woman who was untrue to 
it; the latter making use of the 
holy fire under her charge to kindle 
a flame that would end in destruc- 
tion and woe; the other striving 
to keep this very fire alive, diffusing 
its clear, brilliant, beneficent light, 
not only over herself, but over 
everything around her 
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Such was the idea he had not 
been able to embody, he said, till 
he had me for his model. All this 
was doubtless the dream of an 
artist ; but while I stood contemplat- 
ing what had resulted from it, the 
effect I experienced was so strange, 
the thoughts that came to my mind 
were so vivid, that they could only 
have been the whisperings of the 
voice that for an hour had spoken 
more and more clearly to my 
heart. 

The statue, however idealized 
it might be by the genius of the 
sculptor, resembled me sufficiently 
for me to recognize the likeness. 
Flooded as it now was by a brilliant, 
unearthly light, I looked at it with 
an attention I had never done be- 
fore. I observed its simple, digni- 
fied attitude; the head slightly in- 
clined towards the symbolic flame 
that rose from the lamp she bore in 
her hands with so much ease, and 
yet with care and vigilance; and, 
finally, the mouth and eyes, in 
which it seemed to me no artist 
had ever expressed so clearly the 
gentleness, firmness, and purity he 
wished to depict. It was thus 
Lorenzo imagined the guardian of 
the divine fire which not only burn- 
ed on the sacred altar, but kindled 
and fed the noblest inspirations of 
genius. . . 

Yes, the conception was a beauti- 
ful one, and I felt proud and grati- 
fied that he had found me worthy 
of being the model to realize it! 

All at once I was struck with a 
kind of terror, as it occurred to me, 
Shall this resemblance be merely 
external? Are not many things 
wanting in my nature which this 
statue seeks to express, and of 
which its beauty is only the reflec- 
tion? ... 

O my God! I thank thee! 
Everything becomes an instrument 
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in thy hand. It was thou, and not 
this marble, who didst suggest this 
thought, and it was through thy 
grace that, at that moment, quicker 
than I can express it, and as clear- 
ly as the eye beholds a picture 
placed suddenly before it, I all at 
once saw if Lorenzo were present, 
under the roof that was his, and 
Gilbert were also there—Gilbert, 
who called himself my friend and 
not his—there would exist at my 
fireside, there would be infused into 
my life, a perpetual lie, unmistaka- 
bie treachery, and constant danger. 
I saw and realized that, though he 
might not apparently have anything 


to reproach me for, everything 
within and around me would hence- 
forth continually reproach me. I 
saw if the sacred lamp did not ac- 
tually fall from my hands, the 
purity of its flame would speedily 
be dimmed, and certainly end by 
being wholly extinguished. .. . 

All this became clearly visible 
and palpable, and in the presence 
of this voiceless marble, before the 
image of this pagan priestess, I re- 
newed the tacit promise I had an 
hour before made to her who was 
the living Christian realization of 
this ancient ideal of a virtue pure 
and chaste, 
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I went up to my chamber, not 
only startled at the vividness of the 
impression I had received, but de- 
cided as to my course. The words 
falsehood and treachery that came 
to my mind produced a powerful 
effect on me, and would, perhaps, 
have had the same effect on every 
woman who happened to be in a 
similar position, if she had the 
courage to call things in this way 
by their right names. It is plea- 
sant and delightful to inspire and to 
experience those profound emotions 
sung by poets and exalted by wri- 
ters of fiction, but it is not noble 
to be false. No poet has ever said 
so, no writer of fiction has ventur- 
ed to insinuate it. Now, it is this 
falsity, so essential a feature in 
all these little dramas of the heart 
(real or fictitious), which ought, 
it seems to me, to disgust even 
those who do not act from any 
higher motive than those of the 
world. As for me, the mere thought 
that it would henceforth be impos- 
sible to speak of Gilbert’s friendship 
without falsehood, and, at Lorenzo’s 
return, that I should not have the 


same right as before to look him in 
the face—this thought, I say, was 
sufficient to inspire me at this mo- 
ment with so much determination 
that I thought my irresolution at an 
end. It seemed asif I should have 
but little difficulty in accomplishing 
the task from which I no longer 
endeavored to escape. But in the 
evening, when, at a late hour, Gil- 
bert arrived, I was somewhat mov- 
ed at perceiving my outward calm- 
ness and animation made him sup- 
pose I acquiesced in his wishes ; for, 
after looking at me an instant, he 
seemed suddenly relieved from a 
lively apprehension, and his eyes 
flashed with joy. 

There was considerable company 
in the drawing-room that evening, 
and consequently a good deal of 
noise. They had a kind of rehear- 
sal of what was to take place the 
following evening. My cousins 
were at the piano with the baron 
and Lando. Leslie, at a distance, 
was gazing at Stella, who, under the 
pretext of looking over a volume 
of Dante, in order to select some- 
thing to recite, was seated apart,’ 
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silent and absorbed. There was 
no one on the terrace, and I pro- 
ceeded in that direction. I felt 
that Gilbert’s eyes followed me; but 
he hesitated about joining me. I 
likewise felt some hesitation, but, 
fearing I might again become irre- 
solute, and wishing at once to make 
it impossible to yield to the danger, 
I looked up, and motioned for him 
to follow me. In an instant he was 
at my side, and, as I remained silent, 
he said in an agitated tone: 

“TI hope you have pardoned me, 
madame.” 

I was terribly moved on my 
part, but it would not do to mani- 
fest it. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ I forgive you ; 
for you have been sincere, and that 
is worth everything else. But, Mon- 
sieur de Kergy, I must be sincere 
likewise. Let me therefore say to 
you, leave Naples. You ought to, 
and it is my wish.’ 

He was greatiy agitated, but did 
not utter a word. I continued 
with a calmness that astonished 
me, though my heart beat with 
frightful rapidity : 

“To-morrow, I know, every one 
wil. depend on hearing you speak, 
and I also. But do not remain in 
Naples beyond the following day, 
if you can possibly help it. And 
after you are. gone, I am sure you 
will be glad you obeyed me.” 

He made no reply. 

““Who knows?” continued I gen- 
tly. “The day will come, perhaps, 
when we can meet again—when we 
can be truly friends without de- 
ceit, without falseness in the real 
sense of the word. What is impos- 
sible now may not be always.” 

While I was speaking he leaned 
against the wall with folded arms. 
He listened at first with his head 
bent down; but he now suddenly 
raised it, and I saw such a veil of 
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sadness over his eyes and whole 
face that I had to make a violent 
effort to maintain my _ self-com- 
mand. 

At last he said : 

“You are right. It was folly in 
me to come; it would be greater 
folly to remain. I will obey you, 
madame. Icannot complain, and | 
respect you as muchasI.. .” 

He stopped, for I made a depre- 
catory gesture. What I had to say 
was said, and I felt our interview 
ought not to be prolonged. I was 
about to leave the terrace when he 
detained me. 

“A moment more, madame, | 
beg—only one, and the last; for 
who knows if you will grant me 
another, even to bid you fare- 
well? ... 4” 

I stopped. 

“Yes,” continued he slowly, “| 
would like to think, as you say, 
that I shall be permitted to see you 
again some day, and sincerely be 
your friend. Time will pass over 
my head and yours. You will not 
always be young and _ beautiful. 
Long years will doubtless pass. 
To enable me to endure the pre-. 
sent, I must look forward to the 
time when I shall be no longer 
young, and can see you again, and 
resume without fear the title | 
ought not to claim, I acknow- 
ledge, while there is any danger of 
profaning it. I await that day.” 

It was by no means with indiffer- 
ence I listened to his agitated, 
trembling voice; but I manifested 
nothing outwardly, and was even 
able to smile, as I replied: 

“It will not be necessary to wait 
so long as you suppose, I assure 
you. Long before my hair grows 
white, what there is good and true 
in your friendship will be restored 
tome. For before that day some 
one, more beautiful than I (whom it 
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will not be difficult to find), and, 
moreover, worthy of you, to whom 
you can give your whole heart, will 
have effaced the remembrance of 
the passing fancy I have caused 
without intending it, but which 
shall not be prolonged a single in- 
stant with my consent.” 

I passed by him without looking 
up or giving him time to reply, 
and returned to the drawing-room. 
There I seated myself on a sofa in 
an obscure corner of the room, or 
rather, I fell on it, pale, faint, and 
exhausted by the effort I had 
made. 

I did not believe a word of what 
I had just said to Gilbert. My 
duty was to send him away, and 
this duty was accomplished! But 
I by no means desired another 
should so soon efface my image. I 
said so to allay his regret and ap- 
pear indifferent. I was proud of 
the courage I had manifested, 
When I compared myself with Lo- 
renzo, I thought myself perfectly 
heroic, and I was about to have 
reason to think myself a thousand 
times more so. 

Lando at that moment left the 
piano, where he had been stationed 
all the evening beside Teresina. 
The latter, it may be remarked ex 
passant, had profited so well by his 
hints that her toilet had become 
irreproachable, and now added sin- 
gularly to the effect of her beauty. 
Lando perceived it, and it was 
evident he also thought of my 
cousin’s by no means despicable 
dowry among her other attractions, 
as a possible means. of abridging 
his exile and returning to Paris 
before the two years had expir- 
ed. When, therefore, I saw him 
coming with a grave air towards 
the place where I was seated, I 
thought I was about to receive a 
communication I had long been 
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prepared for. I did not suspect 
what he had to say concerned me 
much more directly than himself. 

“Cousin Ginevra,” said he in a 
low tone, as he took a seat beside 
me, “I have had news from Mi- 
lan.” 

I started involuntarily. He did 
not notice it, but continued: 

“News which proves I was not 
mistaken the other day when I told 
you the beautiful Faustina would 
take good care to avenge you. 
Only, I did not think it would be 
so soon.” 

Brought back so suddenly to the 
most painful reality of my life, I 
was the more startled and con- 
founded at what he said. Lando’s 
gossip was usually odious to me; 
but now, instead of imposing si- 
lence on him, I insisted, on the 
contrary, that he shouid conceal 
nothing from me. 

“Well, then,” continued he, “it 
seems the fair Milanese, notwith- 
standing her delle passion for Lo- 
renzo, had never been able to con- 
sole herself for being deprived of 
the duchess’ coronet on which she 
had depended. So while neglect- 
ing nothing to maintain the ascen- 
dency she had regained over him, 
she was not wholly indifferent to 
the homage of a certain potentate 
from the Danube who offered to 
share with her his principality and 
his millions. She was still hesitat- 
ing, it seems, between ambition 
and love, when Lorenzo, who had 
some suspicion, and was on the 
alert, unexpectedly came upon his 
rival. Then there was a violent 
scene and high words, which ended 
ina challenge. They were on the 
point of fighting when the lady 
prevented the affair from going any 
further by declaring she would give 
her hand to the potentate ! 
in a short time, I imagine,” con- 
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tinued Lando, rubbing his hands, 
“ Donna Faustina will take her de- 
parture for the banks of the Dan- 
ube. You will be delivered for 
ever from her, and we shall soon 
see Lorenzo come home in a terri- 
ble humor. But, frankly, it is good 
enough for him. This punishment 
is not the hundredth part of what 
he merits when he has a wife like 
you!” 

“O merciful heaven! what a 
fate is mine! and what a husband I 
am obliged to immolate myself 
mk. 

Such was my first thought on 
hearing this account, and an hour 
after, when I went to my chamber, 
I had not yet overcome the bitter- 
ness and agitation it caused me. 
My temptation became stronger 
and more formidable than ever, 
and the desire again sprang up in 
my heart to retract the sentence I 
had so recently pronounced. To 
see him, hear him, sometimes 
speak to him, and meet his sym- 
pithetic glance—was all this really 
forbidden me? Would this be 
failing in my duty to the husband 
who had outraged me so publicly ? 
No, no, it could not be. ... No 
one yet knew Gilbert was to leave 
Naples. A line, a word, from me, 
would suffice to prevent his de- 
parture. The new life created by 
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his presence would continue as if 
nothing had happened that ought to 
terminate it! ... I had already 
seized my pen and written the 
word . when suddenly there 
awoke in my memory the words of 
Livia: “ Think of God, whom he 
has offended a thousand times more 
than he has you’; and afterwards 
these: “If you seek likewise to be 
released, your fall will be speedy, 
rapid, and terrible.” 

The recollection of these words 
stopped me and made me shudder. 
I now perceived what gradations 
I had passed through within a 
month. I felt that Livia was right 
—should I descend from the height 
I had just attained, it would in- 
deed be to fall lower than I was 
before, and perhaps to the lowest 
depths! 

My sister in her quiet cell still 
aided me with her prayers, which 
doubtless augmented the increas- 
ing light in my soul. I tore up the 
note I had begun to write, and, 
again preparing myself to struggle 
and suffer more than ever, I calmly 
renewed the resolution I had been 
so near breaking. It seemed to me 
this slight victory, though it did 
not lessen my sadness, added to my 
strength, and made the jewel with- 
in gleam with a lustre somewhat 
brighter than before. 
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ANOTHER GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE late convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has, 
we helieve, disappointed everybody. 
With skilful care to avoid anything. 
which might cause a rupture, the 
various factions of this large and re- 
spectable denomination have spok- 
en to each other, and parted. The 
world is none the wiser, and we 
hardly think that ¢4ey are. High- 
Churchmen have maintained their 
ground with smooth dignity; Low- 
Churchmen have gained some points, 
while they have lost others; and 
Ritualists have hidden themselves 
in silence. If neither party is suit- 
ed, there is the consolation that no 
one is pleased; and from this uni- 
versal negative presume the 
conclusion comes to an universal 
ifirmative that all are pleased. 
We have long ago foreseen this re- 

lt, and they who, arguing from 
the defection of Bishop Cummins, 
expected to hear something deci- 
sive in the way of doctrine, have 
learned how peace may be main- 
tained by simply abstaining from 
The Episcopal Church has 

o fixed creed. Its articles of 
faith contradict its offices. Its 
various members interpret both, 
so that from the Babel of conflict- 
ing opinions no certain sound can 
he heard. Thus it has been, and 
thus it will be tothe end. ‘There is 
only one thing on which Episcopa- 
lians unite—namely, hostility to the 
Catholic Church. With various de- 
yrees of ignorance or honesty, they 
are enemies of the only body which 
teaches with authority, whose forms 
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they counterfeit by sad travesties 
or servile imitations. 

The action of this convention, as 
far as it concerns the interior struc- 
ture of the church, which they pro- 
fess to have modelled after the 
American Constitution, has no 
particular interest for the world. 
Some improvement may have been 
made in the canons, of which we 
can be no judges. Legislation is 
one of the peculiarities of our day. 
If it be harmless, it is looked upon 
as a safe use of force and nerve 
which, expended in another direc- 
tion, might have done damage. We 
proceed to notice a few things 
which are of importance, and they 
are the only acts of the conven- 
tion which, on the reading of the 
journal, strike us as of any conse- 
quence. 

We are happy to be able to con- 
gratulate our friends on the rejec- 
tion of the provincial system. With 
them it would have worked very 
badly, because a province supposes 
some central government and a unit 
in authority. When a _ province 
separates from its parent state, it 
becomes independent. If there be 
no home government, there can 
be no province, properly so-called. 
The committee very earnedly ex- 
plains the constitution of the primi- 
tive church, and concludes that it 
would not apply to them, and could 
not without injury be forced upon 
them. 

“Your committee assume that the 
terms ‘provincial system’ are used in 
the resolution in their full ecclesiastical 
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and primitive sense. In the early church 
there were: I, the parish ; 2, the diocese ; 
3, the province ; 4, the patriarchate. The 
parish had its priest, the diocese its 
bishop, the province its archbishop, the 
patriarchate its patriarch. Among these, 
the dominant and most active power was 
the province with its archbishop. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that it possess- 
ed the powers of this body and of the 
House of Bishops,and many of the powers 
of our diocesan councils. The provinces 
were disconnected and independent, ex- 
cept as, by very slender ties, they were 
united in the patriarchate. Such a sys- 
tem would dismember this church, and 
out of this now compact, now united 
hody create five, or seven, or ten separate 
churches. The ties which may at first 
unite them will grow weaker and weaker. 
However similar they may be at the mo- 
ment of dismemberment, at that moment 
the process of divergence will begin, and 
it will go on until the separation will be 
as great as that now existing between 
York and Canterbury. Those provinces 
now communicate with each other only 
informally. 
“ Any institution of provinces or pro- 
vincial synods, with powers subject at 
all times to revocation by the General 
‘ Convention, would be uselessand illusory. 
The provinces, if invested with irrevoca- 
ble powers, and discharged from the con- 
stant and necessary authority and super- 
vision of the General Convention, cer- 
tainly might, and probably would, soon 
diverge into widely differing practices 
and opinions, engendering ecclesiastical 
conflicts, threatening the unity of our 
church.” 


Nothing could be plainer than 
this argument. In any Protestant 
organization, the least separation 
makes an independent church. It 
could not be otherwise where there 
is no infallible authority and no 
divine government to bind all the 
members to one head. It must be 
sad to the lovers of primitive pu- 
rity to know how imperfect the con- 
stitution of the early church was. 
Everything tended to disintegration, 
and a more perfect system has been 
found out by the wisdom of modern 
‘days. In the mind of the commit- 
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tee, the hand of God had nothing 
to do with the primitive church: 
for there is only ove author of con- 
fusion and disorder. ‘These learn- 
ed antiquarians never heard of th 
See of Rome, and do not know that 
our Lord said to Peter, “ Thou art 
the rock, and on this rock will | 
build my church.” Viewing them, 
however, from their own stand- 
point, we are glad to note thei: 
acuteness, and to congratulate them 
that they have not divided them- 
selves. 

It appears also that there was 
some disposition to consider the 
American Episcopal Church as 
province of the English, and to 
treat the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as a kind of patriarch. This dis- 
position was rebuked by the con- 
vention. The following are among 
the remarks made in the House ot 
Deputies which show that the guas: 
mission of the Bishop of Lichfield 
was fruitless : 

“The right reverend gentleman wh 
has taken so strong an interest in this 
subject has made a proposition, and the 
proposition is that we should become onc 
great province, if you please, with th 
Archbishop of Canterbury as metropoli 
tan of these United States for the nonce, 
and that in all these conferences thr 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as the great 
metropolitan or patriarch, is to preside. 

“ I know that many are wont to call the 
Church of England the mother church. | 
hold that she is not. If so, I claim he: 
to be nothing but a very poor stepmother 
The church in this country never was 
perfected till she got her perfection by th 
consecration of Seabury from the bishops 
of Scotland ; and if we acknowledge a 
mother other than the mother church ol 
Jerusalem (which I am not prepared to 
acknowledge), we must acknowledg 
Scotland, not England. 

“I could say a great deal more on this 
subject—full of it Iam; but, under th« 
circumstances, I think I have said enough 
to satisfy the members of this house that 
they had better let it alone, and wait til! 
the bishops tell us what they think of it. 
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They are the persons interested. They 
accepted the first invitation without ask- 
ing us‘with your leave’ or ‘by your 
leave.’ Now, after they have been 
bluffed, and this church, I would say, in- 
sulted as it has been by the Dean of Can- 
terbury, and by the prearrangement of 
keeping out the very question which these 
gentlemen, at a large expense of time 
and money, went to attend to, why not 
leave them first to express their opinion? 
My word for it, from what I know of the 
self-respect of the members of that house, 
if ycu wait for that, you will wait to the 
end of the term. 

“There are several parties to this move- 
ment, of differenttemperaments. One of 
them is the great apostolic prelate whom 
we have welcomed twice to this conven- 
tion—the illustrious prelate, of whom I 
speak with the most unbounded admira- 
tion as a churchman, as agentleman, asa 
historian, as a man, In every capacity 
in which I can know human nature, he 
deserves honor and affection. I do not 
enter into the motives of this movement, 
but I simply say that he is affirmatively 
moving, in my belief, to gratify what he 
has largely developed in his great nature 
—the power of organism. He does wish, 
I have no doubt, something like an or- 
ganic union of the two churches of the 
two great English-speaking races. That 
movement, to a certain extent, is credita- 
ble and desirable, but to a certain other 
extent it is extremely dangerous and 
utterly inadmissible.” 


The organic unity of the Angli- 
can with. the American Episcopal 
Church is as far from perfect as 
the union of provinces would prove 
if the primitive system, as stated by 
the learned committee, were adopt- 
ed. The independence of the two 
churches is as complete as that of 
the Presbyterian or Methodist de- 
nominations in this country. Nei- 
ther is bound by the doctrinal de- 
cisions of the other. This being 
the case, we hardly understand the 
full significance of the ceremony 
by which an “ alms-basin ” was pre- 
sented by the General Convention 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Bishop of Lichfield, explaining 
his part in the august rite, says : 
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“Tt was my happiness to present that 
alms-basin to the Archbishop. of, Canter 
bury in concert with one whose loss we 
all lament, who is now with God in his 
rest—Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, who, 
hand-in-hand with me, each of us holding 
the alms-basin by one hand and on bend- 
ed knee, presented that alms-basin for 
the Lord’s table in S. Paul's Cathedra,, 
on the fourth of July, on that occasion.” 


One of the members of the House 
of Deputies tells us that 


“This basin was procured from the 
Messrs. Kirk, of the city 6f Baltimore. The 
price of it was one thousartd aollars, and it 
is said to be the finest piece of work of sil- 
ver and gold and precious stones com- 
bined that has ever been made upon our 
continent. Itwas sent through the hands 
of the Bishop of Lichfield, who presented 
it on bended knees to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to be placed upon the altar 
of S. Paul’s Cathedral ; and in this basin 
the bishops of the Church of England 
made their own offerings first. It is un- 
derstood that the basin is to be preserved 
by the archbishop and transmitted to his 
successors, to be used in all future times 
at the consecration of English bishops 
and the opening of the Houses of Convo- 
cation, and upon all public and great 
occasions in which the Church of Eng- 
land is interested, and to be preserved as 
a pledge and token of unity and good-will 
between our own church and our mother 
Church of England. 

“TI may say here, too, that both Houses 
of Convocation, by resolution adopted 
unanimously, went in their scarlet con- 
vocation robes from their sittings in the 
chamber near Westminster Abbey, in 
solemn procession, to the celebration of 
the Holy Communionin S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, especially to do honor to the Ameri- 
can Church ; and inthis procession Bishop 
Mcllvaine and the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field carried our basin, and it was pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in form.” 


Why did these prelates Auce/ to 
the archbishop on this occasion, 
unless to do him homage? And 
what function does an “ alms-basin ”’ 
discharge in the consecration of 
bishops and the opening of the 
Houses of Convocation? We askin 
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all sincerity, because our knowledge 
of ecclesiology is imperfect in re- 
ference to these points. 

While we praise the manly spirit 
of our American friends in not yield- 
ing to the spirit of toadyism before 
English prelacy, we confess we are 
somewhat pained at a seeming want 
of self-respect in their attempt to 
deal with the “Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church.” This body, 
though having valid orders, holds 
all the doctrines condemned by the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and has plainly 
and openly anathematized Protes- 
tantism. Why will the Episcopa- 
lians consent to be snubbed and 
slapped in the face for the sake of an 
intercommunion which is utterly im- 
possible? If hey like it, we ought 
not to repine; yet, for the sake of 
our manhood, we protest against it. 
The Rey. Dr. Fulton, of Alabama, 
said : 

“There is a great body of Christian 
people, constituting one ofthe three great 
bodies of the Holy Catholic Church, 
throughout the world, which to-day are 
not in visible communion, although they 
are in unity of spirit, and hope for a 
more clearly-defined bond of peace. 
Hitherto it has only been possible for 
these various bodies, or at least two of 
them—that is to say, the Anglican Church 
and the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church— 
to meet each other in courtesy. Now, 
arrangements have been made through 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by which 
the dead of our communion from Eng- 
land or this country can be buried by 
the Orthodox clergy, and other offices of 
courtesy and kindness can be performed. 
The Archbishop of Syra, representing the 
Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, lately 
visited the Church of England, and was 
there received with the greatest honor. 
Prelates of our own church and clergy 
of lower degree have likewise been re- 
ceived by the Eastern clergy. There are, 
in this city, with the approbation of the 
bishop of the diocese, clergy of the Holy 
Orthodox Eastern communion, It is be- 
lieved—in fact, it is known—that they are 
present now in this house ; and, as a mem- 
ber of the Russo-Greek Committee, it was 
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suggested to me that, in the general re 
cognition of the clerical rank and charac. 
ter which these resolutions imply, these 
brethren should be likewise recognized. 
It touches not at all the doctrine of their 
churches ; it touches not at all the doc- 
trines of their church; it touches not at 
all their attitude toward us; it simply 
recognizes that they are clergy ofa church 
toward which we hope that, in the provi- 
dence of God, we may be drawn in love, 
without any sacrifice of our own princi- 
ples.” 

We doubt not that, when gentle- 
men meet, they treat each other 
withcourtesy. Even Roman Catho- 
lics, whom Dr. Fulton would not 
invite to the convention, are cour- 
teous and polite. But this does not 
mean any compromise in questions 
of doctrine. If Dr. Potter approves 
of the presence of Rev. Mr. Bjerring 
in New York, we are quite sure that 
the Russian priest never dreams of 
acknowledging his authority. Is it 
not very much beneath the dignity 
of a large and respectable body to 
take mere politeness for any ap- 
proach to unity in faith or com- 
munion? A letter of the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg was hand- 
ed round among the deputies as a 
curiosity and a wonderful sign of 
Eastern favor to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. We are not sure 
if the following is an exact copy of 
the letter. If so, it is a gentle re- 
buke, given as politely as could be 
done under thecircumstances. We 
extract the letter and the comments 
thereon from a secular paper gener- 
ally trustworthy : 

“THE CONVENTION'S PROPOSITION SPURNED 
BY ORTHODOX CATHOLICS. 


“ Apropos of the efforts of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for a closer union and 
affiliation with the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, the following letter, translated 
from the Birzheviga Vedomosty, a Russian 
journal of a semi-official ecclesiastical 
status, will be interesting. It is a reply to 
the petition of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for a more intimate union with 
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the Russd-Greek Church, and is now for 
the first time published on this conti- 
nent: 


“To THE WELL-BELOVED IN CHRIST, AND 
THE RIGHT REVEREND COMMITTEE OF 
THE House OF BISHOPS OF THE PRo- 
TESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE 
UnitEep STATES OF AMERICA : 

“* Your letter, addressed to his Excel- 
lency the Procurator-General, Count Tol- 
stoy, having been presented by him to the 
consideration of the Most Holy Governing 
Synod of Russia, together with the report 
and the concurrence of the House of Bi- 
shops, approved by the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, in reference to the es- 
tablishment upon a true catholic basis of 
a Spiritual fraternity between the Ameri- 
can and Orthodox Churches, especially in 
the Territory of Alaska, was received by 
the Most Holy Synod of all the Russias 
with the utmost pleasure, as a new proof 
of respect shown by the representatives 
of the Episcopal Church, and of their es- 
timable purpose concerning the union of 
the churches. The Most Holy Synod, on 
their part, will make it an object of their 
constant care that a spirit of Christian 
tolerance and fraternal love and esteem, 
in accordance with the precepts and 
usages of our church, shall continue to 
pervade all the relations existing between 
the members of the Orthodox Church and 
those of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America, and particularly in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

“* As to the hypothesis of a reciprocal 
participation in the solemn performance 
of the sacrament of the Eucharist, the 
Eastern Church firmly adheres to the 
principles and- convictions so clearly 
stated in the messages sent in 1723 by the 
Orthodox patriarchs of the East in reply 
to the Anglican bishops. It considers a 
previous agreement in faith as absolute- 
ly indispensable to the practical mutual 
participation in the sacraments, inasmuch 
as the first is the only possible ground- 
work or basis for the last. In order to 
attain this most desired end, a thorough 
study and investigation of the differences 
in the doctrine of both churches would be 
absolutely requisite ; and to promote this, 
a great principle of co-operation will un- 
doubtedly be found in the spirit of peace 
and charity which animates both church- 
es, the Orthodox as well as the American, 
and in those prayers for the peace of the 
whole world and for the union of the holy 
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churches of the Lord which arise to the 

God of truth and mercy from the Ortlio- 

dox churches, and which are most cer- 

tainly shared in by the American churches. 

‘* “Having been authorized by the Most 
Holy Governing Synod, I assume the 
duty of presenting their answer to the 
House of Bishops of the American Epis- 
copal Church, and beg you to accept the 
assurance of the highest esteem, of your 
brother and co-servant in Jesus Christ. 

IsIDORE, 

‘** First Presiding Member of the Governing Synod 
of all the Russias, and Metropolitan of Novgorod 
and St. Petersburg.’ 

“ The only ecclesiastical representative 
of the Russian Church in this city, the 
Rev. N. Bjerring, has corroborated the 
facts set forth in this letter, and further- 
more stated to the writer, in answer to 
inquiries, that the Orthodox Church seeks 
not exclusive affiliation with the Anglican 
and American Episcopal Churches, but 
desires to hold friendly relations with all 
Christian denominations; and in this 
Spirit of fraternal love he receives in his 
own house, as personal friends, not only 
members of his own household of faith, 
but ministers and members of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Ro- 
man Catholics, with all of whom he main- 
tains the most cordial relations. But he 
declares that there can be no such thing 
as sacramental union between his church 
and any other, unless there shall have 
been first complete agreement in dog- 
mas and an unconditional acceptance on 
the part of the affiliating churches of the 
authority and acts of the first seven CEcu- 
menical Councils. This is a conditio sine 
gud non from which the Russian Church 
cannot move a step nor deviate one line 
front the dogmatic truth handed down to 
her from the apostolic church; nor can 
she at the same time permit anything to 
be added to these dogma.” 


The Eastern churches will never 
recognize the Episcopalians as any- 
thing but asect of Protestants, They 
deny the validity of their orders, 
and condemn their articles of faith 
as heretical. Not one of their bi- 
shops or priests would be recognized 
as. possessing any sacerdotal power, 
or could ever receive Holy Com- 
munion at the hands of the Greeks, 
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whom they are inclined to receive 
with so much favor. 

The following words of one of 
their leading agents in England are 
sufficiently decisive, though we fear 
not plain enough to convince our 
brethren who are so sensitive about 
their apostolic succession, which 
every one denies but themselves : 

“No other Protestant church was 
ever so full of contradictions, so 
full of variegated heresy, as the Eng- 
ih Church was and és, and will be 
to the end of her existence. With 
such an heretical church the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church never would 
allow her bishops to transact. 

“If Rome considered all ordina- 
tions by Parker and his successors— 
7.¢., the whole present English epis- 
copate and clergy—to be invalid, 
null, and void, and consistently re- 
ordained all those converts who 
wished and were fit for orders, the 
Eastern Church can but imitate her 
proceedings, as both follow, in this 
point, the same principles. 

“The Anglo-Catholics are most 
decidedly no Catholics, but Protes- 
tants, although inclining hopefully 
towards Catholicism. It is aston- 
ishing how the zealous Intercom- 
munionists dive into the depths of 
orthodox learning, rove in the remo- 
test districts, compile the minutest 
arguments, while they overlook the 
chasm at their feet. ‘They most in- 
genuously demand to dispense with 
ceremony, aig to join hands all at 
once over the vast deep stretching 
out between them.” * 

Very little has been done by this 
convention in the way of doctrinal 
decisions. The House of Bishops 
having solemnly declared that in 
baptismal regeneration, as the term 
is used in the Prayer-Book, no moral 
change is signified, the effort to drop 
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the term altogether was voted down. 
Thus, in harmony with the customs 
of this church, a term is retained 
which has no real significance. 
Those who object to it can only con- 
sole themselves by the conviction 
that it means nothing. 

A former convention had quite 
plainly denied the real presence of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist, and 
hence the condemnation of any 
adoration of the sacrament is quite 
natural. We are not certain that 
the Ritualists will see anything to 
startle them. They would hardly 
hear any voice, however loud it 
might be. Yet we think the rest 
of the world will be satisfied that 
no adoration can be paid to the 
elements of the Protestant Episcopal 
communion, for the reason that 
they are in their very nature and 
substance, and that Christ is not in 
them. An important canon on ritual 
was passed bearing chiefly on this 
subject. As it first received the 
votes of the House of Deputies, it 
condemned “ the use of incense ; the 
placing, carrying, or retaining a cru- 
cifix in any part of the place of pub- 
lic worship ; the elevation of the ele- 
ments in the Holy Communion in 
such manner as to expose them to the 
view of the people, as objects towards 
which adoration is to be made; and 
any act of adoration of or towards 
the elements, such as bowings, 
prostrations, or genuflections.” As 
amended by the House of Bishops, 
and afterwards passed by boti 
houses, the use of incense and of 
the crucifix is not forbidden. One 
deputy explained that the Greek 
Church is in the habit of using in- 
cense, and that the Lutherans re- 
tain the crucifix. Perhaps these 
may be among the reasons for the 
action of the bishops. We con- 
clude that while the crucifix may 
be placed in the church, and in- 
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cense be used at the will of minis- 
ters or their people, no act of adora- 
tion can be allowed towards the 
Eucharist. The force of this canon 
will depend much upon the dispo- 
sition of the bishop, who can wink 
at these observances or fail to know 
anything of them. The law, how- 
ever, Obliges him to examine the 
matter if any two of his presbyters 
complain, and, referring the subject 
to his standing committee, to ad- 
monish the offending minister. And 
if the minister disregard this ad- 
monition, he must’ be tried for a 
breach of his ordination vow. If 
this canon means anything at all, it 
will put a stop to all the practices 
of the Ritualists by which they en- 
deavor to imitate the beauty of 
Catholic worship, and their whole 
ceremonial is at once excluded from 
any Episcopal church. Let us see 
if this law will be either respected 
or obeyed. 

The rejection of Rev. Dr. Sey- 
mour, elected to the bishopric of 
Illinois, is a still further condemna- 
tion of any Eucharistic adoration. 
For Chiefly for this adoration, which 
he was supposed to favor, was he 
refused the vote of the clerical and 
lay deputies. ‘The majority against 
him was so great that hardly any one 
can doubt of the mind of the con- 
vention. He had been involved in 
the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, either directly or indi- 
rectly, and this fact alone was suf- 
ficient to cause his rejection. It 
seems to us pretty evident that the 
Episcopal Church by her highest 
authority has denied both baptismal 
regeneration and the real presence 
of, Christ in the Eucharist. Yet 
this denial will have little effect, 
because all Episcopalians will think 
as they please, and no doctrinal 
decision influences their faith. 
Creeds are with them written on 
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paper, and have no further value. 
One would naturally expect the 
believers in these rather important 
doctrines to forsake a church which 
condemns them. But few will do 
so. They wil! talk of the primitive 
days and the hopes of better times, 
when the “three branches ” of the 
Catholic Church shall come to- 
gether. Until that time there is no 
authority for Anglo-Catholics. If 
the Protestant Episcopal commu- 
nion should by synod deny the 
existence of God, we believe they 
would still remain in her, bearing 
their burden, persecuted by their 
own church, and with great self- 
denial waiting till the truth should 
revive in the hopeful mother that 
bore them. This new species of 
self-abnegation and of moral martyr- 
dom by one’s own church is the glory 
of Ritualistic confessorship. They 
have not learned that the first duty 
ofa true church is to teach, and that 
the first step in holiness is to mor- 
tify self-will. 

On the subject of education, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has 
nearly taken a step forward, and we 
sincerely regret that the step was 
only half made. The Committee 
on Christian Education recommend- 
ed the organization of “ sisterhoods”’ 
and “brotherhoods” to supply 
teachers. They say: 

“ The great want will not be met until 
some method of organization be adopt- 
ed, such as brotherhoods or sisterhoods, 
whose members make teaching their 
special work, and who therefore cultivate 
the teaching faculty, and acquire all the 
branches of-useful learning, in order to 
do Christ’s work for the young, under the 
direction and at the call of their bishops 
and pastors. And while an organized 
work seems to be the only one likely to 
meet our necessities, and while the reli- 
gious motive is the only one powerful 
enough to draw men and women to such 
work for the best years of their lives, it 
should be borne in mind that the truths 
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of the Gospel, and the Catholic faith, as 
this church hath received the same, have 
strength and vitality sufficient to furnish 
motive and metho@ to such associations 
without exaggerations or additions in 
doctrine or practice, and without borrow- 
ing distinctive dress, nomenclature, or 
usages from the Church of Rome. In 
some of the schools or colleges at pre- 
sent belonging to us, such associations 
might be developed—teaching orders— 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, Sisters 
of the Holy Childhood—composed of men 
and women of sound judgment, moral 
force, thorough education, patient and 
winning ways, who would ask for no 
higher work than to train the minds and 
mould the characters of the young in ac- 
cordance with the gracious teachings of 
the church, and with the sanction of, and 
in loyal submission to, the authority of 
those who are rulers in the same.” 


In accordance with this recom- 
mendation, a canon to establish 
“deaconesses or sisters” was re- 
ported to the convention. It, how- 
ever, failed to pass, and the words 
of the committee stand before the 
world on their own merits. Though 
there are grave difficulties in the es- 
tablishment of communities where 
there is no religious rule or any 
unity in faith, yet we would like to 
see this imitation of Catholic life 
tried among our Protestant breth- 
ren. It might do good, and gra- 
dually lead the earnest and truly 
self-denying soul to the one home 
of all Christian life and zeal. 

It is a disappointment to us, how- 
ever, that this convention has done 
nothing in regard to parochial 
schools. Some years ago the lan- 
guage of the Episcopalian bishops 
led us to think that they realized 
the full importance of guarding the 
your g from the dangers of an infidel 
education. Colleges and acade- 
mies will very poorly meet this 
great evil. The children most ex- 
posed are those who every day go 
to our public schools, where no re- 
ligion can be taught, and wherea 
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non-Christian system of instruction 
is equivalent to infidelity. The 
truth of this assertion needs no 
demonstration, for the facts of every 
day prove it, and the tide of un- 
belief is at our very doors. 

The report of the Committee on 
the State of the Church dwells on 
some generalities, but yet admits a 
substantial decline during the three 
years past: 


“But there are in these documents 
some facts that are not cheering or satis- 
factory. In 1871 there were 448 candi- 
dates for holy orders, and in 1874 but 
301—decrease in three years, 147. In 
1873 it is said there were no ordinations 
in 17 dioceses, and of the whole number 
of candidates only 60 or 70 were able to 
maintain themselves. Thus we have not 
only the supply of the ministry dimin- 
ished, but the fact revealed that parents 
of pecuniary ability, elevated social posi- 
tion, and great culture, seemingly with? 
held their sons from the Lord’s higher 
service. We have also had our attention 
called to the fact that, in many instances, 
the young novice is admitted to the dia- 
conate and priesthood with such imper- 
fect qualification that we are forced to the 
conclusion that there is great imperfec- 
tion in our legislation, or they whose of- 
fice and duty call them to decide upon 
the qualifications of candidates are too 
lenient in their admission of the appli- 
cants.” 


We do not find any comparative 
table of communicants, but .should 
be led to conclude that as the 
ministry diminishes in numbers, 
the members would decline in the 
same ratio. Perhaps a little more 
attention to schools and the training 
of the young would be advisable. 
If the Episcopal Church wishes to 
hold its own in this age and country, 
it will have to give more attention 
to the dangers of the public schools. 

We do not know precisely what 
authority belongs to the address of 
the bishops at the end of the con- 
vention. It has not one ‘word in 
regard to doctrine, and the allu- 
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sions to any differences of opinion 
are so very general that no party 
could be offended. We donot even 
gather the precise meaning of the 
writer. We utterly fail to compre- 
hend his idea of “the Zberty of 
Christian faith,” or understand his 
notion of freedom in obedience. 
The pastoral was evidently written 
to offend no one, and in this we 
think it must have succeeded. 

There are some good words on 
the subject of divorce, but we can 
hardly tell how farthey go. Those 
“who put away an uncongenial 
wife or husband,” and marry again, 
taking advantage of the license of 
the civil courts, are condemned as 
adulterers, unless they do so for the 
cause of fornication. We do not 
know how to explain this. Is 
fornication or sin before marriage 
areason for divorce? Is adultery 
after marriage considered sufficient 
to break the tie of matrimony, so 
that a new marriage is permitted ? 
If the bishops mean to say this, we 
would earnestly recommend them 
to study the sacred scriptures of 
the New Testament. Their half- 
way protest against civil divorce is 
nevertheless something to be thank- 
ful for in these days. 

Now, having rehearsed all the 
important points which we have 
been able to see in the doings of 
this General Convention, we would 
ask any person of honest mind who 
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really believes in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ if there is in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal community any 
trace of the one true church which 
he established. It is to be found 
neither in the unity of faith nor 
in any consciousness of sacerdotal 
gifts. No conception of the funda- 
mental idea of a church has any 
place in her councils, and the truth 
of Christ’s presence in his adorable 
sacrament, which is the very life of 
his elect, is the constant object of 
assault. While they, against all 
facts and the testimony of all which 
they pretend to hold asthe Catholic 
Church, assert the validity of their 
orders, they prove beyond ali cavil 
that the grace of the priesthood is 
not theirs. For God never left 
that grace, even in heresy and 
schism, without the consciousness 
of its tremendous power. Asamere 
Protestant body, it may keep its ex- 
terior before the world. It has no 
interior life whatever, no heart and 
no soul, that we might mark it and 
distinguish it among the hosts of 
a divided Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, there is light enough to guide 
the sincere to the one faith, and the 
plea of invincible ignorance will be 
a poor excuse for many in the 
Let us pray 
earnestly to God for these souls in 
the night of error. “What will it 
profit them to gain the world, and 
then to lose their souls ?” 
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CONCLUDED. 


VI, 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


“AnD so I have you all to my- 
self once more; no _ interference 
from cruel guardians on your side, 
and none from unreasonable hus- 
bands on mine. Joking apart, As- 
sunta darling, I think God has been 
very good to me to give me such 
a compensation for Harry’s long 
absence. Every trial seems to have 
a blessing in its train, by way of a 
set-off. And you are just the very 
dearest of blessings.” And Mary 


Lee moved her chair a little nearer 
to her friend, by way of showing 


her appreciation. Assunta looked 
up from her work with a bright 
smile, as she replied : 

“ You are not in the least chang- 
ed from the dear Mary Percival of 
convent days—and happy days they 
were, too—while I feel twenty years 
oder than I did the day I bade you 
good-by at the garden gate. But 

“now you are mistaken. I am the 
one blessed, not biessing. For think 
what it is to me—a waif—to find 
awaiting me so kind a welcome and 
s\) pleasant atemporary home. God 
only knows what would have be- 
come of me without you.” 

“Oh!” said Mary, “my only fear 
was that, with so many claimants for 
the honor, I should never succeed in 
carrying off the prize. I am_sure, 
until it was decided, and I saw your 
trunks safely landed at my door, I 
looked upon Mrs. Sinclair as my 
deadly enemy.” 

“Clara is very kind—much more 


so than I deserve,” said Assunta, 
while an expression of seriousness 
passed over her face; “ but I should 
not have liked to accept her hospi- 
tality now. I think the present ar- 
rangement is more for the happiness 
of. all parties.” 

And the remembrance of a cer- 
tain evening on board the steamer, 
when Mr. Sinclair, a married man, 
had dared to tell her, his wife’s 
friend, that she had first possessed 
his heart, and that his love for her 
was still unchanged, made _ her 
shudder now involuntarily. He 
must indeed have strangely forgot- 
ten himself, when, after that, he 
added his entreaties to those of his 
unsuspecting wife that she would 
look upon their home as hers. As- 
sunta felt as if the word love had 
indeed been profaned by the lips 
of George Sinclair. God is love ; 
but she knew that he would not 
hesitate to take even that most 
holy name in vain. Why then scru- 
ple to profane the attribute? How- 
ever, all this was a secret, known to 
herself alone. 

“Mrs. Sinclair must have been a 
lovely bride,” said Mary musingly. 
“ But, Assunta, why did Mr. Carlisle 
return atonceto Europe? Ishould 
think he would be tired of travel- 
ling by this time, and would like to 
settle down for a while on his own 
place. I have heard it is so beau- 
tiful.” 

“The habit of travelling grows 
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upon one,” replied Assunta. “He 
only returned to Maryland to attend 
to certain matters in regard to his 
sister’s property and mine. It was 
his intention to spend some time 
longer in Europe and the East.” 
Then, to change the subject, she 
continued: “ But, Mary dear, when 
does your brother enter the semi- 
nary ?” 

“T do not know,” said Mrs. Lee. 
“] cannot understand Augustine at 
all. He seems just as good and 
earnest as ever, and yet something 
troubles him, I see it plainly. But 
he is unusually reserved with me; 
so that I feel a reluctance to ques- 
tion him. I wish you would ask 
him about the seminary. You can 
do it quite incidentally; and very 
likely he would tell you all about it.” 

“T certainly will,” said Assunta. 
“He is your brother; so I almost 
feel as if he were mine too.” 

“1 do not think,” continued Mary, 
“that he is well. I am afraid his 
trip to the East may have done him 
more harm than good. He always 
protests that he is perfectly well, if 
I ask him; but I am sure he does 
not look so.”’ 

“T have thought so myself, and I 
think we must look upon his case 
as our next duty.” And Assunta 
arose, as the clock struck eleven. 

The opportunity to take the case 
in hand came much sooner than 
the fair conspirators had anticipated. 
I'he next afternoon, while Mrs. Lee 
had excused herself for a few hours, 
in order to pay the expected week- 
ly visit to her mother-in-law, Mr. 
Percival joined Assunta, as she sat 
alone in the cosey library, finishing 
a garment fora poor child in whom 
she was already interested. Assun- 
ta noticed more than usual the 
paleness of the spiritual face she 
had always so much admired, and 
the weariness of its expression ; but, 
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with true feminine tact, she made 
no comment; only, as he seated 
himself beside the table, she looked 
up with a smile of welcome, as his 
sister might have done. 

“ Hard at work, as usual. I hope 
I do not interrupt you, Miss How- 
ard?” said Mr. Percival, with an 
answering smile. 

“Oh! no indeed. I am delighted 
to see you this evening. We have 
not had a good long talk since I 
came; and yet we have so many 
topics of mutual interest.” 

Mr. Percival took from his pocket 
a little box, and, opening it, said : 

“Miss Howard, I have ventured 
to bring you a souvenir of my tra- 
vels, which I beg you will accept 
from Mary’s brother, and because 
of the association.” 

He placed in her hand a heart- 
shaped locket, plain but heavy, 


in the centre of which glowed a 


large crimson ruby, and around it 
were engraved the words, “ Cor 
cordium.” Within, on one side, 
was a miniature painting of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus ; on the other 
side was set a tiny crucifix, carved 
from the olive-wood of Gethsemani 
by one of the monks of Jerusalem, 
and which had been laid upon the 
altar in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

“And I prayed for you in that 
sacred spot most fervently, you 
may be sure,” said Mr. Percival. 

Assunta’s eyes were still fixed 
upon the beautiful treasure which 
she held in her hand. Tears were 
in them, as she raised them at last, 
saying : 

“Words are poor thanks for such 
a gift as this. You know, Mr. Per- 
cival, how much I shall value it. 
Indeed, I feel most unworthy to 
possess anything so precious; yet 
I shall accept it, as you said, from 
the brother of my dearest friend, 
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who is to me truly a sister in affec- 
tion.” And pressing her lips to the 
crystal which protected the crucifix, 
she carefully replaced the locket in 
its case. 

“ And so you did not forget those 
foolish, fanciful. remarks I made by 
Shelley’s grave. I had not dream- 
ed they would have dwelt in your 
memory so long; still less did I 
imagine they would inspire so 
beautiful a design as this, which 
is, of course, your own.” Then 
she added after a little pause: 
“There is one greater gift even 
than this that I shall ask of you 
one of these days. It is one of 
your first Masses, when, as a priest, 
you are privileged to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice.” 

“Miss Howard,” exclaimed Mr. 
Percival, with deep emotion, “ that 
is a subject of which I cannot even 
think without suffering.” 

“ Forgive me,” murmured Assun- 
ta, surprised beyond measure. “ It 
- was indeed unpardonable in me to 
pain you by speaking of: that 
which is between yourself and God 
alone. My only excuse is that I 
thought the matter had long been 
settled.” 

Then followed a silence, so pro- 
longed that Assunta began to won- 
der what kept that manly head bow- 
ed forward upon the table. Was it 
confusion, was it prayer, or had 
he perhaps fainted? At last he 
suddenly looked up, and fixed those 
fine, earnest eyes of his full upon 
Assunta’s face; and even in that 
moment the thought struck her 
what pure, true eyes they were. 

“Miss Howard, you are the last 
person on earth to whom I ought 
to speak on this subject, and I 
know not what impels me to do so 
now. Pray for me; for my salva- 
tion may depend upon it.” 

Assunta tried to be calm, as she 
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said gently, while she breathed a 
silent prayer for guidance : 

“You must think of me as almost 
a sister.” 

Mr. Percival went on: 

“Even your image, true and 
beautiful and holy as jt is, and pure 
as an angel's, should never have 
been allowed to come between me 
and the God to whose special 
service I wasinclined. But believe 
me, Miss Howard, never for one 
moment have I cherished a hope 
that you might be to me other than 
you are; only, when I have striven 
to rise above all human feeling, 
and to give myself unreservedly to 
him who demanded the sacrifice, 
God help me! you seemed to fill 
his place in my soul. Forgive me 
and pity me! I am miserably 
weak.” 

After a moment he continued : 

“Ah! Miss Howard, you know 
what I mean. It is only because 
of.my own weakness that I have 
found the memory of you an ob- 
stacle to my advance towards the 
perfection to which I aspired.” 

“And to which you will still as- 
pire.” And Assunta’s voice was low 
and sweet, as she for the first time 
broke silence. “I had not dreamed 
of this, Mr. Percival, but I hope 
you will never have occasion to re- 
gret the confidence you have re- 
posed, not in the ideal which has 
for a moment passed as a cloud of 
temptation between your soul and 
its high calling, but in one. who, 
though full of faults, may yet offer 
you her sympathy and her pray- 
ers.” 

“God bless you!” escaped from 
Mr. Percival’s lips. 

“T am too young and inexpe- 
rienced,” continued Assunta, “ to 
give you counsel; besides, I am a 
woman; but, with my woman’s in- 
tuition, I think I see how all this 
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has come about, . 
go on?” 
~ “JT beg you will; it is the sort of 
soul-wound that needs probing.” 
Assunta smiled. “Ido not think 
such severe treatment will be re- 
quired—only an examination, per- 
haps, preparatory to healing. You 
met me, in Rome—forgive me if I 
speak too freely of myself—sur- 
rounded by that atmosphere of 
beauty and poetry which steals 
into the soul, because it breathes 
from the very centre of Catholic 
faith and the glory of the church 
militant. But when you met me, 
I was with those whose hearts were 
not open to such influences; and it 
was very natural that you and I 
should feel drawn to each other by 
the attraction of a common faith 
and hope. Do you think I could 
have said those foolish words, which 
it seems you have remembered only 
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too well”—and she glanced at the 
little case in her hand—“if I had 
not felt that you could sympathize 
with my thoughts, however poorly 


they were expressed? Believe me, 
it was a certain earnestness of faith 
in me, which your presence drew out 
into somewhat too free expression 
and which remained in your mem- 
ory as an attraction; and the devil 
has ingeniously made use of that 
little opening to insinuate some sub- 
tle poison. But his power is at an 
end, thank God! He has, for me, 
overreached his mark. The very 
fact that you could speak of this 
to me proves that the danger is 
already passing. O my friend! 
think what a poor, miserable sub- 
stitute is even the greatest human 
happiness for the life to which 
God calls you. Think of the re- 
ward! Heaven isthe price! How- 
ever, it is the Holy Spirit, not I, that 
should speak to your soul. Will 
you not give him the opportunity ? 


suffered temptation ? 
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Will you not, perhaps, go into re- 
treat? Or rather, please do not 
listen to me, but go to your di- 
rector, and open your heart to him. 
I can only give you a few words of 
sympathy and encouragement. He 
can speak to you as the voice of 
God.” 

“You do not despise me, then, 
for having wavered ?” 

“ Do not say that, Mr. Percival,” 
exclaimed the young gir! earnestly. 
“What saint is there that has not 
Despise you ? 
I envy you, rather. Think of the 
vocation God has given you! If 
it proves to be the mountain of 
sacrifice, and you ascend it with 
the cross upon your shoulders, will 
you not be all the better priest 
from your likeness to Him who was 
at once both priest and victim!” 

“Miss Howard, pardon me, but 
you speak as if the lesson of Cal- 
vary were not new to you; as if 
you, too, knew what it is to suffer— 
not, as I have done, through your 
own weakness—God forbid! That 
I could never think.” 

“We each of us must bear some 
cross,” said Assunta hastily; and 
then, to give a lighter turn to the 
conversation, she added: “I am 
sorry that I should have proved to 
be yours.” 

For the first time Augustine 
Percival smiled, as he said: 

“ But if, through you, I win my 
crown, you will not then regret it ?” 

“O that crown!” exclaimed As- 
sunta; “let us both keep it ever 
in sight as an incentive. The way 
will not then seem so long or so 
hard. Mr. Percival, will you’ see 
your director to-night ?” 

“TI will go to him now. It is 
what I have neglected only too 
long. God bless you, Miss How- 
ard! But dare I now, after all that 
has passed, ask you to retain my 
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trifling gift, that you may not for- 
get to pray for me?” 

“T shall prize it most highly,” 
said Assunta. “But I shall not 
need to be reminded to commend 
you very often to the Sacred Heart 
of our divine Lord, where you will 
find strength and consolation. I 
am sure the least I can do for you 
is to pray for you, having been the 
occasion of your suffering.” 

“And of something more than 
that,” said Mr. Percival. 

* And I shail still hope for the 
other greater gift,” said Assunta 
in pleading tones. 

“* Miss Howard,” replied Mr. Per- 
cival, almost with solemnity, “ if I, 
unworthy as I am, should ever be 
permitted to offer the Holy Sacrifice, 
my first Mass shall be for you, God 
willing. But I dare not yet look 
forward with hope to such a possi- 
bility. Once more, God bless you ! 
Pray for me.” And in a moment 
more he had left the house. 

Assunta attended Mass daily at 
the cathedral. The next morning, 
as she was leaving the church, Mr. 
Percival joined her; but, without 
saying a word, he placed a note in 
her hand, and at the corner he 
turned, and took his way in the op- 
posite direction. In her own room 
the young girl read these words: 

“To-day I start for Frederick, 
where I shall make a retreat with 
the good Jesuit fathers. In soli- 
tude and prayer I hope that God 
may make known to me his will. 
Pray, that I may have light to see 
and grace to follow the inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit. The words you 
spoke last night are known to the 
loving Heart of Jesus. He Will re- 
ward you. I cansay no more now. 
Your brotherin Christ, A.P” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed As- 
sunta. 

After breakfast, Mary came to 
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her, as she stood for’a moment by 
the window, and, putting her arm 
about her affectionately, said : 

“ Darling, we need not make any 
more plans to entrap poor Augus- 
tine into a confession, for I do be- 
lieve he is all right. He came 
here for a few minutes early this 
morning to say good-by, as he was 
going to Frederick. Of course that 
must mean a retreat; and a retreat 
is, of course, the first step towards 
the seminary.” 

“Tam very, very glad,” said As- 
sunta, smiling. “Women are not 
always as bright as they think they 
are, you see.” 

Three weeks from that-day Au- 
gustine Percival sailed for Europe 
to enter upon his theological course 
in Rome. And two faithful hearts 
daily begged for him of Almighty 
God grace and fortitude with that 
happy confidence which seems al- 
most a presage of answered prayer. 

And five years passed away- 
long and often weary in the pass- 
ing, but short and with abundant 
blessings in the retrospect—fiv: 
uneventful years, and yet leaving a 
lasting impress upon the individual 
soul. Assunta’s home was still with 
her frrend, Mary Lee—an arrange- 
ment to which she most gratefully 
consented, on condition that she 
might, from her ample income, con- 
tribute her share towards the eas 
and comfort of the family. It thus 
became a mutual benefit, as well as 
pleasure ; for Capt. Lee’s pay as a 
naval officer was small and their 
only dependence. Assunta had 
won the hearts of all, even down to 
Mary’s two little ones, who cam 
bringing plenty of love with them, 
as well as adding much to the car 
and solicitude of the young mothe: 
and her younger friend. 

They saw but little of Mrs. Sin- 
clair during those years. She had 
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become a thorough woman of the 
world—a leader of fashion in her 
own circle. She had lost much of 
the simplicity and naiveté of charac- 
ter and manner which had made 
her charming in the old Roman 
days. Her laugh had not the 
genuine ring which her own light 
heart used to give it. She was still 
beautiful—very beautiful as queen 
of the ball-room. But Mary Lee 
always insisted that she had the 
unmistakable look of one who has 
an interior closet somewhere which 
might reveal a skeleton; and As- 
sunta thought—but her thoughts 
she kept to herself—that it was not 
very difficult to divine what that 
skeleton might be. She understood 
her, and pitied her from her heart ; 
and she loved her, too, with the old 
affection. But their life-paths, 
once seemingly parallel, had now 
diverged so widely that she felt she 
could not help her. The consola- 
tion Clara sought was very different 
from anything her brothér’s ward 
could supply. 

And that brother, Mr. Carlisle— 
did Assunta never think of him? 
Daily, before God, she remembered 
him; but it was not for her peace 
to allow him a place in her memory 
at other times. They were entire 
strangers now, and she had long 
since given up the hope of any re- 
turn to the old friendship. He 
had dropped out of her life, and 
God alone could fill the place left 
vacant by the surrender of this 
human love. She prayed for him, 
however, still, but as one might 
pray forthe dead. Her days glid- 
ed quietly by, each one bearing a 
record of deeds of love and kind- 
ness; while the consciousness of 
duty fulfilled gave her a peace that 
it is not in the power of mere hu- 
man happiness to bestow. The 
blessings of the poor followed her, 
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and the blessing of God rested upon 
her soul. 

Mary sometimes protested against 
this “‘ waste of life,’”’ as she called it. 

“ My darling,” she said one day, 
as she was rocking her baby to 
sleep in her arms, “you will be a 
nun yet.” 

“IT fear not,” replied Assunta. 
“T might have wished to enter re- 
ligion, but it seems that God does 
not call me to that life.” 

“Then, Assunta, why don’t you 
marry? It would break my heart 
to lose you, darling; but, truly, it 
grieves me to have you settle your- 
self down to our stupid life and 
ways, and you so young and rich 
and beautiful. It is contrary to 
nature and reason.” 

3e patient with me, dear,” said 
Assunta. “I do not believe that 
you want to be rid of me. Some 
time we shall know what it all 
means. 


I am sorry to disappoint 
my friends, but my life is just as | 
would have it.” 

“Well, you are a saint,” said 
Mary with a sigh; “and as I am 
the gainer, I am the last one to 


complain. But I wish you had a 
dear little bother of your own like 
my Harry.” And the maternal kiss 
had in it such a strength of mater- 
nal love that the baby-eyes opened 
wide again, and refused to shut. 
Mary heard occasionally from 
her brother; and sometimes she 
heard ef him in a way that filled 
her heart with joy. Austere, yet 
with wonderful sweetness, full of 
talent and a hard student, yet with 
touching humility, Augustine Per- 
cival, by a life of mortification and 
prayer, which his studies never in- 
terrupted, was preparing himself 
to do great things for God. A few 
words, uttered simply by a true- 
hearted Christian woman, had turn- 
ed the scale for him; and God will 
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receive so much the more glory. 
There will come a day which will 
reveal many such works, performed 
through the perhaps unconsciously- 
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exercised influence of some noble 
woman, whose mission is nene the 
less real because it is accomplished 
silently and out of the world’s sight. 


Vil. 


CREDO. 


Five years had passed away, and 
their close found Mary Lee wel- 
coming back to her home her long- 
absent brother, now a priest. Au- 
gustine Percival returned, the same, 
and yet changed. There was .the 
same tender, earnest nature; but 
upon that nature grace had built 
up a superstructure of such strength 
and virtue that, in most respects, 
he was a different man—purified 
by suffering, sanctified by penance, 
and now consecrated by the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders. 

It was a happy circle that gath- 
ered around the blazing wood-fire 
on that cool October evening—so 
happy that they were almost sub- 
dued, and thought more than they 
talked. It was towards the end of 
the evening that Father Percival 
said quite incidentally : 

“Mr. Carlisle returned in the 
steamer with me. I suppose he 
will soon pay his respects to the 
ladies.” 

Assunta did not start. Why 
should she? Had the name of one 
long since dead been mentioned, 
it might have caused an emotion 
of tenderness; but that would have 
been all. Mr. Carlisle was dead 
to her, and every memory of him 
had long been buried. So, though 
her face became a shade paler, she 
went on with her work, and her 
hand did not tremble. 

“Is he well?” asked Mary, con- 
tinuing the conversation, “and is 
he as fine-looking as he used to 
be i” 

“He is just recovering from a 


very severe illness,” replied her 
brother. “It has told upon him 
fearfully, so that you will find him 
much changed. Still, I hope his 
native air will restore him to health; 
and no doubt, Mary, his good 
looks will follow. He was already 
much better when I parted from 
him yesterday.” And then Father 
Percival questioned Mary about 
her absent husband and her chil- 
dren, and listened with interest to 
the young mother’s enthusiastic de- 
scription of Harry’s brilliancy and 
the little Assunta’s sweetness. 

The next evening, as Father Per- 
cival was giving the two ladies an 
account of his last days in Rome, 
Mr. Carlisle’s name was announced, 
and immediately he himself en- 
tered the pleasant drawing-room. 
He was indeed much altered, for 
the traces of sickness and suffering 
were only too visible. There was 
another change, perceptible to one 
who had known him well. In his 
bearing there seemed to be less 
pride than of old, and more dig- 
nity; in his face the expression 
of bitterness had given place to 
one more contented, more peace- 
ful. Suffering had evidently done 
a work in that proud spirit. But 
as Mr. Carlisle extended his hand 
to Assunta, who greeted him with 
the frank simplicity so peculiar to 
her, the same old smile lighted up 
his thin, pale face, and he truly 
seemed her guardian once more. 
Assunta was for the moment sur- 
prised to see the cordiality with 
which Mr. Carlisle took the hand 
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of the young priest, and held it in 
both his, as if a brother’s affection 
were in the pressure, and which 
was returned as warmly. A com- 
fortable arm-chair was placed near 
the fire for the guest; and while he 
seated himself, as if fatigued, he 
said : 

“ Augustine, have you kept my 
secret ?” 

“Most faithfully. I did not 
even betray that I had one, as a 
woman might have done.” And 
Father Percival glanced at his sis- 
ter, who pretended indignation, but 
said nothing. 

“Then,” said Mr. Carlisle, “I 
must tell my own story. Assunta, 
come and sit by me.” And he 
pointed to the vacant chair beside 
him, while Assunta obeyed at once, 
the words and manner were so like 
those of the old days. 

“Forgive me,” Mr. Carlisle went 


on, “if I call you to-night by the 


familiar name. I could not say 
Miss Howard, and tell you what I 
have to tell. And, Mrs. Lee, if I 
seem to address myself too exclu- 
sively to your friend, I beg you 
will pardon me, and believe that, 
if my story interests you, I am 
more than glad that you should 
know all. Assunta, put your hand 
here.” And taking her hand in his, 
he laid it upon his brow. “In that 
Roman sickness it has often rested 
there, and has soothed and healed. 
Tell me, child, do you feel no dif- 
ference now ?” 

Assunta looked at him wonder- 
ingly—still more so when she caught 
sight of a meaning smile on Father 
Percival’s face. 

“Mr. Carlisle, you puzzle me,” 
she’said. 

Again that peculiar and beauti- 
ful smile, as he continued : 

“The sign of the cross has been 
there; do you understand now, my 
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child? No? Then, in one word, 
I will explain all. Credo—I be- 
lieve! Not yet? Assunta, you 
have, I know, prayed forme. Your 
prayer has been answered. I ama 
Catholic, and, under God, I owe 
all to Augustine Percival.” 

Assunta could not speak. Fora 
moment she looked in his face 
with those earnest blue eyes, as if 
to read there the confirmation of 
his words, and then she bowed her 
head upon her hands in silence. 
Mr. Carlisle was the first to break it. 

“ And so you are not sorry, petite, 
to welcome so old a sinner into the 
fold ?” 

“Sorry!” exclaimed Assunta at 
last. “ Life will not be long enough 
to thank God for this happiness.” 

“ You are so little changed, child, 
after all these years, that I must 
look at myself to realize how the 
time has gone. But shall I tell 
you how all this has come about ? 
Three months ago [ was as miser- 
able an unbeliever as ever lived.” 

“Please tell us all,” murmured 
Assunta. 

“ All the story of these five years 
Life 
to me has been simply an endurance 
of existence, because I dared not 
end it. I have travelled a great 
deal. I have stood, not kneeled, in 
the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and have wandered as a sight-seer 
through the holy places in Jerusa- 
lem. I have been in almost every 
part of Europe. Need I tell you 
that I have found satisfaction no- 
where? And all this time I was 
drawn, by a sort of fascination, to 
read much on Catholic subjects ; 
so I sneered and cavilled and ar- 
gued, and read on. 

“* At last, about four months since, 
the same uneasy spirit which has 
made a very Wandering Jew of me 
for the last five years possessed me 
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with the idea of returning home, 
and I started for Paris. I engaged 
my passage in the next steamer for 
New York; and, though feeling far 
from well, left for Havre. I reach- 
ed the hotel, registered my name, 
and went to my room for the night. 
The steamer was to sail the next 
morning. I knew nothing more 
for three weeks. Fortunately, I had 
fallen into good hands, or I should 
never have been here. They said 
it was brain-fever, and my life was 
despaired of. Assunta, child, you 
need not look so pale. You see it 
is I myself who have lived to tell 
it.” 

Father .Percival here rose, and, 
excusing himself on the ground of 
having his Office to say, left the 
room. As soon as he was gone 
Mr. Carlisle exclaimed: 

“There is the noblest man that 
ever lived. No wordscan tell what 
he has been to me. It seems that, 
when I was beginning to give some 
hope of recovery, Father Percival 
arrived at the same hotel on his 
way to America. The landlord hap- 
pened to mention the fact of the 
illness of a fellow-countryman, and 
showed the name upon his books. 
Father Percival at once gave up 
his passage, and remained to per- 
form an act of charity which can 
only be rewarded in heaven.” 

“You remember, Assunta,” said 
Mrs. Lee, “ Augustine wrote that 
‘he was detained a few weeks by the 
illness of a friend.” 

“Yes,” said Assunta; “but how 
little we dreamed who the friend 
was!” 

“ And a most ungrateful friend he 
was, too, at first,” said Mr. Carlisle. 
“When he came to see me, and I 
learned his name, and that he had 
become a priest, it was nothing 
but weakness that prevented my 
driving him from the room. As 
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it was, I swore a little, I believe. 
However, with the tenderness of a 
woman he nursed me day and 
night; and even when I was better, 
there was still no word about reli- 
gion, until one day I introduced 
the subject myself. Even then he 
said but little. I was too weak to 
have much pride, or that little 
would not perhaps have made the 
impression that it did. My pride 
has always been the obstacle, and 
it is not all gone yet, Petite,” he 
added, looking at Assunta, 
smiled in answer. 

“One night, from what cause | 
do not know, I had a relapse, and 
death seemed very near. ‘Then 
Father Percival came to me as 
priest. I can hear now the solemn 
tones in which he said: ‘ Mr. Car- 
lisle, I will not deceive you. I hope 
that you will recover, but you may 
not. Are you willing to die as you 
are now, unbaptized?’ I answer- 
ed,‘ No.’ ‘Do you, then,’ he said, 
“believe the Catholic Church to be 
the infallible teacher of truth, and 
will you submit to her teaching ? 
Here I paused. The question was a 
difficult one; the word submit was 
a hard word. But death was very 
near, and at last, with desperate 
energy, I said: ‘Yes; baptize me!’ 
He then knelt beside me, and made 
for me an act of contrition—for | 
seemed to be sinking fast—and in a 
moment more I was baptized, a 
Catholic. He then left me instant- 
ly, and went for the parish priest, 
who came and administered Ex- 
treme Unction to—as they suppos- 
ed—a dying man. But the sacra- 
ment did its work for life, and not 
for death. From the moment of 
receiving it the scale turned. Ot 
course much that I have told you 
I have learned since from Augus- 
tine. I was conscious only of 
the one act—the submission. 


who 
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“ And how mean a specimen of a 
man I have since felt myself to 
have teen—resisting God year after 
year with all the strength of human 
pride and that most powerful aux- 
iliary of the devil—pride of intel- 
lect; and then, when life was at its 
last gasp, and everything had slip- 
ped from under me but that one 
foothold—then to say, ‘ Life is go- 
ing; the world has already gone. 
I have lost everything else; now I, 
a sinner, will condescend to receive 
the portion of the saints—God and 
heaven!’ Do you think, Assunta, 
that the angels would have had 
much cause for rejoicing over such 
an addition to their bright com- 
pany ?” 

“ That is a genuine drop of your 
old bitterness, Mr. Carlisle,” replied 
Assunta, laughing, nevertheless, at 
his frankness. 

“Oh! there is plenty of it left, 
pettte. But to go on: when I 


found that I was to live, I was de- 
termined, before leaving for home, 
to make my profession of faith in 


the church, as a Christian should 
who is not ashamed of his colors. 
Augustine would do nothing offi- 
cial for me after the baptism, but 
he was ever the kindest friend, and 
[love him with a real David and 
Jonathan affection. Oh! child, 
how often have I thought of you 
and of how much you would have 
been amused to see me, Severn 
Carlisle, meekly receiving instruc- 
tion in Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice from that simple French priest. 
Truly, I needed some one to iden- 
tify me to myself. Well, to bring 
this long story to an end, the day 
before sailing I made my profession 
of faith and received Holy Com- 
munion in the quiet little parish 
church. And now I am here, the 
same proud, self-sufficient man as 
of old, I fear, but with a peace of 
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soul that-I have never known be- 
fore.” 

“ How good God is!” exclaimed 
Assunta. 

“What does your sister say?” 
asked Mrs. Lee. 

“ My sister? I do not think she 
took in the idea. Her thoughts 
would have to travel miles before 
they would approach a religious 
sentiment. Poor Clara! I find her 
much changed. I spent two or 
three hours with her this afternoon. 
She was very gay, even brilliant—too 
muchrso, I thought, for real happi- 
ness. She did not imagine how 
transparent her mask was, and I 
would not destroy her illusion. I 
did not see Sinclair at all. But,” 
exclaimed he, looking at his watch, 
and rising hastily, “it is eleven 
o'clock. I ordered the carriage 
for ten, and no doubt it has been 
waiting along time. I owe you la- 
dies many apologies for my thought- 
lessness and egotism.” 

“Mr. Carlisle,” began Assunta, 
placing her hand in his, as she bade 
him good-night; but the words 
would not come as readily as the 
tears. 

Mrs, Lee had gone to summon 
her brother, so the two, so long 
parted, were left alone. 

“My child,” said Mr. Carlisle in 
a low voice, “I know all that you 
would say, all the sweet sympathy 
of that tender, unchanged heart. | 
have much to say to you, Assunta, 
but not to-night—not in the pre- 
sence of others.” 

Then turning to Father Percival, 
who entered the room, “ Augus- 
tine,” he said, “I am going for a 
few days to my place in the coun- 
try for rest, and also that I may see 
how much it has suffered from my 
long neglect. Come and see me 
there. It will do me good, heart 
and soul.” 
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“T will try to arrange my plans 
so as to give myself that pleasure,” 
replied the priest, as he assisted 
Mr. Carlisle into the carriage. 

What strange contradictions there 
are in human nature! How little 
can we account for our varying 
moods and the motives which in- 
fluence our actions! And how of- 
ten we seem to get at cross-pur- 
poses with life, and only see how 
far we have been wrong when a 
merciful Providence, overruling all, 
unknots the tangled thread and 
straightens the crooked purpose ! 

Excepting the visit of a few hours 
paid by Father Percival to his 
friend, two months passed by, and 
nothing was heard of Mr. Carlisle. 
Those two months were to Assunta 
longer, more wearisome, than the 
five years that had preceded them. 
We may talk of hopes that are dead, 
and may honestly believe them 
buried deep down in the grave 


which duty has prepared and time 


has covered. But hope is the 
hardest thing in this world to kiil; 
and thank God that it is so! Let 
but a gleam of sunshine, a breath 
of the warm upper air, into that 
sepulchre, and the hopes that have 
lain buried there for years will 
revive and come forth with re- 
newed vigor. It is much more 
difficult to lay them to rest a second 
time. ° 

Assunta had borne her trial no- 
bly ; but, as she sat alone on Christ- 
mas Eve, and her thoughts natural- 
ly dwelt uponthat happy return, and 
then the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of Mr. Carlisle, her courage 
almost failed her, and her brave 
heart sank within her, as she 
thought how dreary the future look- 
ed. She had excused herself from 
joining the others at a little family 
party, and for an hour she had 
sat idle before the fire—a most un- 
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wonted self-indulgence for one so 
conscientious as Assunta Howard. 

A ring at the door and a voice in 
the hall made her start and trem- 
ble a little, as she had not done on 
that first evening of Father Perci- 
val’s return. She had scarcely re- 
covered herself when Mr. Carlisle 
entered the room. 

“T have come to account for my- 
self,” were his first words. “I 
hoped that I should find you alone 
to-night.” 

“Mrs. Lee has gone to her mo- 
ther’s,” was the reply. 

“Yes, I knew it. Assunta, what 
have you thought of me? Still 
more, what will you think of me 
now? I have suffered much in 
these two months; perhaps it is un- 
generous in me to say this to you. 
Assunta, never for one moment 
have I been unfaithful to the love I 
told you of so many years ago; but 
I had given up the hope of ever 
possessing yours. Even when the 
obstacle you know of had been re- 
moved, I thought that I could bear 
to see you happy, as I believed you 
were, in a life in which I had no 
share. I felt that it would not be 
right even to ask you to marry one 
so much older than yourself, with 
broken health and darkened spirits. 
And your fresh beauty, still so girl- 
ish, so all-unchanged, confirmed my 
purpose. Ah! child, time, that has 
silvered my hair, has not dimmed 
the golden aureola which crowns 
your dear head. But in the many 
lonely hours that I have passed 
since my feturn, mys courage has 
grown faint. I have longed for your 
sweet presence in my home, until 
an answering voice has urged me to 
come to you. Assunta, once, be- 
neath the shadow of the cross, in 
the moonlit Colosseum, I offered 
you my love, and you put God be- 
tweenus. Again I urged my suit, 
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and again you erected the same im- 
passable barrier. To-night I am so 
selfish that, even as I have describ- 
ed myself to be, I come to you a 
third time with a love which years 
have but strengthened. My darling, 
God no longer comes between us; 
can I ever hope to win that true, 
brave heart ?” 

With a child-like simplicity and 
a true womanliness Assunta put 
her hand in his, and said : 

“Mr. Carlisle, it has long been 
yours. ‘Unless he can love you 
in God,’ my mother said. I believe 
that the condition is now fulfilled.” 

“And may God bless the love 
‘ he sanctions!” said Mr. Carlisle sol- 
emnly. After a silence—for where 
hearts understand each other there 
is no need of many words—Assun- 
ta said in her own sweet tones: 

“Do you regret now the decision 
of that night in Rome? Was Ia 
true prophetess ?” 

“ But we have lostso many years,” 
said Mr. Carlisle. 

“Yes, lost for time, but gained 
for eternity.” 

When Mrs. Lee returned, she 
greeted the guest with surprise, as 
well as pleasure; but both these 
emotions were lost in a still greater 
joy when Mr. Carlisle, drawing As- 
sunta towards him, said: 

“Mrs. Lee, this is my Christmas 
gift—a precious treasure, is it not, 
to be entrusted to one so undeserv- 
ing ?”. 

“Indeed it is a precious trea- 
sure,” echoed Mary enthusiastically ; 
“but, Mr. Carlisle, there is not a man 
in the world in whose possession I 
would like to see it so well as in 
yours.” 

“Bless you, Mrs. Lee, for your 
kind words! Petite, perhaps your 
taste is not so much in fault after 
all.” 

“ And, Mary,” said Assunta arch- 
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ly, “he may yet recover his good 
looks, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Carlisle, “love 
and happiness are said to be great 
beautifiers. I have no objection to 
trying the experiment.” 

One bright morning, soon after 
Easter, there was a nuptial Mass at 
the cathedral, celebrated by Fa- 
ther Percival, and after the cere- 
mony and a quiet breakfast, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlisle drove in their 
private carriage to the beautiful 
country residence which was to be 
their future home. 

Just at sunset, as they entered 
the long avenue which with many 
windings led towards the house, 
Mr. Carlisle said : 

“My darling, we are at home. I 
have waited, like Jacob, almost 
seven years for my Rachel. I can- 
not say, as he did, that the days 
have seemed few, though I believe 
my love has been no less.” 

“ And suppose,” replied Assunta, 
with the happy confidence of a lov- 
ing wife—“suppose your Rachel 
should turn out a Lia after all?” 

“Tn that case,” said her husband 
coolly, “I should insist that the 
description of that much-injured 
lady had done her great injustice. 
And I ‘should consider myself a 
lucky fellow to have been cheated 
into the mistake, and be ready to 
wager my Lia against all the -Ra- 
chels in the world. And now, my 
precious wife, welcome home!” 


Ten years later. It is not al- 
ways a pleasure to look in upon 
loved friends after a lapse of ten 
years. Sickness, sorrow, death, or 
disgrace may each do a mighty 
work in even fewer years, and, at 
the best, time itself brings about 
marked changes. But a glance at 
Carlisle Hall, on this tenth anni- 
versary of that happy wedding-day, 
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will only show that same happiness 
ripened into maturity. In a mar- 
riage like that of Severn and Assunta 
Carlisle, whatever life might bring 
of joy or sorrow would come to 
both alike, and nothing could di- 
vide them. Even death itself 
would but seem to part them, for 
their union was im God. In As- 
sunta the added dignity of wife- 
hood and motherhood had taken 
nothing from the charm of earlier 
years; and, if the beauty of the 
young girl had faded somewhat, 
the ever-growing grace and purity 
of soul more than supplied its 
want, even in her husband’s eyes. 
And Mr. Carlisle? Noble by na- 
ture, and possessing the finest qua- 
lities of mind and heart, his soul 
was now developed to the full 
stature of its manhood. He was a 
proud man still, but with a pride 
which S. Paul might have com- 
mended. He was so proud that 
he was never ashamed to kneel be- 
side the poorest villager in the 
little church. In his pride he glo- 
ried in Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. The beautiful church itself 
had been erected as a thank-offer- 
ing, by Mr. Carlisle and his wife, in 
the factory village two miles from 
their home; and for some years 
Father Percival had been parish 
priest of the Church of the Assump- 
tion. And Carlisle Hall resounded 
with the merry voices of three 
children at the end of those ten 
years: Severn, the pride of his 
mother’s heart; Augustine, Father 
Percival’s godchild and _ special 
favorite, already destined for the 
priesthood by the wishes of the 
senior trio; and the baby, her fa- 
ther’s darling, to whom he would 
give the name of Mary, and no 
other, “to show,” he said, “how 
he had progressed in Mariolatry 
since his first lesson in Sienna.” 
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Father Percival had been the only 
guest at this anniversary-dinner, 
except, indeed, the children, who 
must appear on this occasion, at no 
matter how great a risk of noise 
and accident. They had now re- 
turned to the nursery, but the others 
still lingered at the table. 

“Father Augustine,” said As- 
sunta—for she had learned to fol- 
low the little ones in their name 
for the priest they loved so well— 
“T received a lettér yesterday from 
dear old Father Joseph. He is 
just as happy in our marriage to- 
day as he was when he first heard 
of it, and he blesses it, and us, and 
the children so sweetly and kindly. 
How much I should like to see 
him again !” 

“T suppose,” said Father Perci- 
val, “he looks upon the marriage 
as a striking illustration of the won- 
derful ways and goodness of God, 
as it surely is. S. Ignatius ought to 
send Father Dupont here, to see for 
himself the result of his direction, 
and, I must add, of your generosity 
and faithfulness, Mrs. Carlisle.” 

“I am so sorry, Severn,” said 
Assunta after a pause in the con- 
versation, “that Clara would not 
come to us to-day. I think a 
glimpse of quiet country life might 
be a pleasant change for her.” 

“TI fear,” replied her husband 
sadly, “ that poor Clara has much to 
suffer yet. It is my opinion that Sin- 
clair has no intention of returning 
from Europe at all. But who 
could have made her believe, in 
those sunshiny days, that she would 
ever live to be a deserted wife? 
Petite, the subject is a very painful 
one. I am going to change it for 
one of which I am never weary. 
Augustine, it is not the custom, I 
believe, for a man to toast his wife 
on such an occasion, but I am go- 
ing to be an exception to the rule 
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to-day. Lord Lytton has in that 
grand work of his, AMZy Novel, two 
types of women—the one who ex- 
alts, and the one who consoles. 
He probably had never seen the 
combination of the two types in 
one person. I now propose— 


/ 


and, my darling, you must drink 
and not blush— Assunta Carlisle : 
blessed be the woman who both 
exalts and consoles!’ And let me 
add that a happy man was I—un- 
worthy——when, ten years ago, that 
woman became my wife.” 
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ALTHOUGH continuous matter 
cannot be proved to exist, yet its 
existence, as every one knows, is 
still very commonly believed, even 
by philosophers, on the ground that 
it was believed for centuries by all 
great men, and has never been con- 
clusively refuted. From some hints 


which we have given in our previous 
article about the difficulties of this 


ancient doctrine, the intelligent 
reader may have already satisfied 
himself that material continuity is 
not merely “a philosophical mys- 
tery,” as Goudin confesses, but a 
metaphysical absurdity. As, howev- 
er, this last conclusion, owing to its 
paramount importance in metaphy- 
sics and in natural philosophy, de- 
serves a more explicit and complete 
demonstration than we have yet 
given, we propose to develop in the 
present article a series of arguments, 
drawn from different sources, to 
show the absolute and intrinsic im- 
possibility of continuous matter. The 
prejudices of our infancy may at 
first resist the demonstration, but it 
is to be hoped that they will finally 
yield to reason. 

First argument.—We know, and 
it is conceded by the advocates of 
continuous matter, that a finite 


being cannot involve in its com- 
position an infinite multitude of 
distinct terms ; for evidently the in- 
finite cannot be the constituent of 
the finite. Now, we have shown in 
our preceding article that, if there 
were a piece of continuous matter, 
it should involve in its continuous 
constitution an infinite multitude 
of distinct terms, every one of which 
should have its own distinct exis- 
tence independently of the others. 
Therefore continuous matter can- 
not exist. 

Second argument.—A primitive 
substance cannot absolutely be 
made up of other substances. But 
if there were any continuous mat- 
ter, a primitive substance would be 
made up of other substances. There- 
fore no continuous matter can ex- 
ist. The major of this syllogism is 
quite evident; for a primitive sub- 
stance, if made up of other sub- 
stances, would be primitive and 
non-primitive at the same time. The 
minor can be easily proved. For 
it is plain that continuous matter, 
if any such existed, would neces- 
sarily consist of continuous parts, 
substantially distinct from one 
another, and therefore having their 
own distinct matter and their own 
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distinct substantial act, and rank- 
ing as distinct, complete, and sepa- 
rable substances, as we have shown 
in our last article. Now, assuming 
that either of these parts is a primi- 
tive substance, it is evident that the 
primitive substance would be made 
up of other substances; for*such a 
part, being continuous, is itself made 
up of other parts, which are likewise 
distinct and complete substances, 
as we have just remarked. And 
since a continuum cannot be re- 
solved into any but continuous 
parts, the conclusion cannot be 
avoided that the primitive material 
substance would always be made 
up of other substances. To elude 
this argument, the advocates of con- 
tinuous matter are compelled to 
deny that there is any primitive 
material substance mathematically 
continuous. But, even so, their 
position is not improved. For if 
there is no primitive material sub- 


stance mathematically continuous, 
the combination of such primitive 
substances will never give rise to 
continuous matter, it being obvious 
that all the elementary constituents 
of continuum must be continuous, 


as all philosophers agree. Whence 
we again conclude that no continu- 
ous matter is possible. 

Lhird argument.—No continuum 
can be made up of unextended 
constituents, as we have just ob- 
served, and as our opponents not 
only concede, but also demonstrate 
most irrefragably in their own trea- 
tises. Now, continuous matter, if 
any such existed, would be made up 
of wunextended constituents—that 
is, Of mere mathematical points. 
Therefore continuous matter would 
be a formal contradiction. The 
minor of our syllogism is proved 
thus. All the points which can be 
designated within the dimensions 
of the continuum are immediately 
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united with one another, and there- 
fore no room is to be found be- 
tween any two consecutive points ; 
which shows that in the constitu- 
tion of the continuum we would 
have nothing but mere points. For 
let there be a continuous plane and 
acontinuous sphere. The sphere, 
if perfect, cannot touch the plane, 
except in a single indivisible point, 
as is proved in geometry; never- 
theless, the sphere may move along 
the plane, and, always touching the 
plane in a single point, may mea- 
sure a linear extension of matter, 
which, accordingly, would contain 
nothing but mathematical points im- 
mediately following oneanother. In 
other terms, the extended matter 
would be made up of indivisible 
points ; and since all admit that this 
is impossible, it follows that contin- 
uous matter is impossible. Against 
this argument the objection is made 
that it proves too much; as it 
would prove the impossibility of 
measuring space by continuous 
movement. But this objection has 
no good foundation, as we shall show 
after concluding the series of our 
arguments. 

Fourth argument.—All the points 
that can be designated in a mate- 
rial continuum would necessarily 
touch one another in such a man- 
ner as to form a continuous exten- 
sion; hence their contact would 
necessarily be extensive. But an ex- 
tensive contact of indivisible points 
is intrinsically impossible. There- 
fore material continuity is intrinsi- 
cally impossible. The major of this 
syllogism is a mere corollary from 
the definition of continuum ; for, if 
there be no contact, the continuum 
will be broken, and if the contact 
be not extensive—that is, such as to 
allow each point to extend beyond 
its neighbor—no continuous exten- 
sion will result. The minor of our 
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syllogism can be proved as fol- 
lows: 

The contact of a point with a 
point is the contact of an indivisible 
with another indivisible ; and, since 
the indivisible has no parts, such a 
contact cannot be partial, but must 
needs be total. Accordingly, the 
second point, by its contact with 
the first, will be /o¢a//y in the first ; 
the third, by its contact with the 
second, will be /oéa//y in the second, 
and consequently in the first; the 
fourth, by its contact with the third, 
will be Zo¢a//y in the third, and con- 
sequently in the second and in the 
first, and so on. ‘Therefore all the 
points which are in mathematical 
contact will necessarily correspond 
to the same point in space. Now, 
to be all in the same point, and to 
form a continuous extension, are 
contradictories. Andthus itis mani- 
fest that material continuity is a 
mere contradiction. 


Some will say that the contact is 
indeed made in the points, but that 
the parts, which touch one another 
inacommon point, are quite dis- 


tinct. But this appeal to the parts 
of the continuum, though much in- 
sisted upon by many ancient philo- 
sophers, is of no avail against our 
argument. For the existence of 
these parts cannot be assumed, 
without presupposing the continuity 
of matter. Such parts are, in fact, 
assumed to be continuous; and 
therefore, before we admit their ex- 
istence, we must inquire whether 
and how they can have intrinsic 
extension and continuity. And 
dividing these parts into other parts, 
and these again into others without 
end, of all these parts of parts the 
same question must be asked—that 
is, whether and how they can have 
intrinsic extension and continuity. 
Hence one of two things will follow : 
either we shall never find the in- 
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trinsic reason of material continuity, 
or we shall find it only after haying 
exhausted an infinite division—that 
is, after having reached, if possible, 
a term incapable of further division, 
viz., a mathematical point. But in 
the mathematical point it is impos- 
sible to find the intrinsic reason of 
material continuity, as we have just 
shown. And therefore the material 
continuity of the parts has no for- 
mal reason of its constitution, or, in 
other terms, the parts themselves 
are intrinsically impossible. 

Moreover, the very distinction 
made by our opponents between the 
points of contact and the parts 
which touch one another in those 
points, is altogether irrational. For 
a parte rei—that is, considering the 
continuum as it is in itself—there is 
no foundation for the said distinc- 
tion, it being evident that in a ho- 
mogeneous continuum no place is 
to be found where we cannot mark 
out a point. Hence it is irrational 
to limit the designability of the 
points in order to make room for 
the parts. In ether words, the 
parts themselves cannot be conceiv- 
ed as continuous without supposing 
that all the neighboring points 
which can be designated in them 
form by their contact a continuous 
extension, which we have proved to 
be inadmissible. The aforesaid dis- 
tinction is therefore one of the sub- 
terfuges resorted to by the advocates 
of material continuity, to evade the 
unanswerable difficulties arising 
from their sentence; for it is true 
indeed, as Goudin remarks, that 
material continuity is “a philoso- 
phic mystery, against which reason 
objects more than it can answer,” 
though not because in this question 
“reason proves more than it can 
understand,” but because contin- 
uous matter is shown to be an ab- 
solute impossibility. 
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Fifth argument.—It is a known 
metaphysical principle that “ noth- 
ing can possibly become actual, ex- 
cept by the intervention of an act "— 
Lmpossibile est aliquid fiert in actu 
nist per aliquem actum (S. Thomas 
passim). But noact can be imagin- 
ed by which matter would become 
actually continuous. Therefore 
no actually continuous matter can 
possibly exist. The minor of our 
svllogism is proved thus. Acts are 
either substantial or accidental; 
hence if any act could be conceived 
a3 giving actual continuity to mat- 
ter, such an act would be either 
substantial or accidental—that is, it 
would give to its matter either its 
first being or a mere mode of be- 
ing. Now, neither the substantial 
nor the accidental act can make 
matter actually continuous. For, 
first, no substantial act can give 
to. its matter a being for which 
the matter has no disposition. 
Sut actuable matter has no dis- 
position for actual continuity, for 
where there are no distinct terms 
requiring continuation, there is no 
disposition to actual continuity, as 
is evident; and it is not less evi- 
dent that the matter which is to 
be actuated by a substantial act 
ilivolves no distinct terms, and does 
not even connote them, but mere- 
ly implies the privation of the act 
giving it its first being, which act is 
cne, not many, and gives one being, 
not many, and consequently is inca- 
pable of constituting a number of 
actual terms actually distinct, as 
would be required for actual con- 
tinuity. To say the contrary would 
be to-deny one of the most funda- 
mental and universal principles of 
metaphysics, viz., Actus est gui dis- 
tinguit, which means that there can- 
not be distinct terms where there 
are no distinct acts. 

Moreover, continuity presupposes 
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quantity; hence, if the substantia\ 
act gives actual continuity to its 
matter, it must be conceded that a 
certain quantity exists potentially in 
the actuable matter, and is reduced 
to act by the first actuation of mat- 
ter. This quantity would there- 
fore rank among the essentials of 
the substance, and could not possi- 
bly be considered as an accident; 
for the immediate result of the first 
actuation of a. term by its substan- 
tial act is not a mere accident, but 
the very actuality of the essence of 
which that act and that term are 
the principles. Whence it follows 
that so long as quantity remains an 
accident, it is impossible to make 
it arise from the substantial act; 
and, accordingly, no substantial act 
can make matter actually continu- 
ous. 

That actual continuity cannot 
arise from any accidental act is‘no 
less evident. For the only acci- 
dental act which could be suppos- 
ed to play a part in the constitution 
of a material continuum would be 
some actual composition. But as 
composition without components is 
impossible, and the components of 
continuous matter, before such a 
composition, are not continuous 
(since we must now consider con- 
tinuity as a result of the composi- 
tion), our continuous matter would 
be made up of components destitute 
of continuous extension—that is, of 
mere mathematical points. But, as 
this is avowedly impossible, it fol- 
lows that it is as impossible to ad- 
mit that matter becomes actually 
continuous by the reception of an 
accidental act. 

Sixth argument.—In a _ philoso- 
phico-mathematical work published 
in England a few years ago,* from 


* The Elements of Molecular Mechanics. By 
Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. London and Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co. 1866 
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which we have already borrowed 
some plain arguments concerning 
other questions on matter, the im- 
possibility of continuous matter is 
proved by the following argument : 
“ A compound which has no first 
components is a sheer impossibility. 
Continuous matter, if admitted, 
would be acompound which has no 
first components. Therefore contin- 
uous matter is a sheer impossibility. 
In this argument the first proposi- 
tion is self-evident; for the compo- 
nents are the material constituents 
of the compound; and therefore a 
compound which has no first com- 
ponents is a thing which is consti- 
tuted without its first constituents, 
or a pure contradiction. The se- 
cond proposition also is undeniable. 
And, first, there can be no doubt 
that continuous matter would be a 
compound ; for continuous matter 
would be extended, and would have, 
accordingly, parts distinct from 


parts; which is the exclusive pro- 


perty of compounds. Now, that 
this compound would be without 
first components, can be proved as 
follows: If continuous matter has 
any first components, these compo- 
nents will either be extended or 
unextended. If they are supposed 
to be extended, then they are by no 
means the first components; since 
it is clear that in this case they have 
distinct parts, and therefore are 
themselves made up of other com- 
ponents. If they are supposed to 
be unextended, then they are by no 
means the components of continuum ; 
since all know and admit that no 
continuum can be made up of un- 
extended points. .And, indeed, un- 
extended points have no parts, and 
therefore cannot touch one another 
partially; whence it follows that 
either they touch each other totally, 
or they donot touch at all. If they 
do not touch at all, they do not 
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make a continuum, as is evident. 
If they touch totally, the one will 
occupy exactly the same place 
which is occupied by the other, 
and no material extension will arise. 
And for this reason geometrical 
writers consider that a mathema- 
tical line cannot be conceived as 
made up of points, but only as the 
track of a single point in motion. 
We see, then, that a material con- 
tinuum is a compound, of which 
the first components cannot be ex- 
tended, and cannot be unextended. 
And since it is impossible to think 
of a third sort of first components 
which would be neither extended 
nor unextended, we must needs 
conclude that continuous matter 
is a compound which has no first 
components. And therefore con- 
tinuous matter is a mere absurdity ” 
(p. 30). 

This argument is, in our opinion, 
altogether unanswerable. Those 
philosophers, in fact, who still ven- 
ture to fight in favor of continuous 
matter, have never been able to 
solve it. When we urge them to 
declare whether they hold the first 
components of continuous matter 
to be extended or unextended, they 
constantly ignore and elude the 
question. ‘They simply answer that 
the components of material sub- 
stance are “the matter” and “the 
form.” But if the matter which 
lies under the form has no distinct 
parts, it is evident that the sub- 
stance cannot be continuous. The 
composition of matter and form 
does not, therefore, entail continuity, 
unless the matter which is under 
the form has its own material com- 
position of parts; and it is with 
reference to the composition of 
these parts of matter, not to the 
composition of matter and form, 
that we inquire whether the first 
components of continuous matter 
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be extended or unextended. To 
ignore the gist of the argument is, 
on the part of our opponents, an 
implicit confession of their inability 
to cope with it. 

Seventh argument.—Material sub- 
stance, as consisting of act and 
potency, like everything else in crea- 
tion, is both active and passive, its 
activity and passivity being essen- 
tially confined, as we have already 
explained,* to the production and 
the reception of local movement. 
Hence, so long as material substance 
preserves its essential constitution, 
it is impossible to admit that mat- 
ter is incapable of receiving move- 
ment from natural causes. But 
continuous matter would be inca- 
pable of receiving movement from 
natural causes. Therefore it is 
impossible to admit continuous 
matter. To prove the minor of 
this syllogism, let there be two little 
globes of continuous matter, and 
-Jet them act on one another. Since 
no finite velocity can be communi- 
cated by an immediate contact of 
matter with matter, as shown in a 
preceding article, it follows that the 
velocity must be communicated by 
virtual contact in accordance with 
the law of the inverse squared distan- 
ces. Hence, since some points of the 
tw» globes are nearer to one an- 
other, and others are farther, differ- 
ent points must acquire different 
velocities. Now, one and the same 
piece of matter cannot move on- 
ward with different velocities, as is 
evident ; it will therefore be unable 
to move so long as such different 
velocities are not reduced to a mean 
one, which shall be common to the 
whole mass. Such a reduction of 
unequal velocities to a mean one 
would meet with no difficulty, if the 
globes in question were made up 


* Tus CaTHoiic Worxp, August, 1874, p. 581. 
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of free and independent points of 
matters for in such a case the 
globes would be compressed, and 
each point of matter would act and 
react according to known mechani- 
cal laws, and thus soon equalize 
their respective velocities. But in 
the case of material continuity the 
reduction of different velocities to a 
mean one is by no means possible 
For “in a piece of continuous mat- 
ter,” to quote again from the above- 
mentioned work of molecular me- 
chanics, “any point which can be 
designated is so tavariab/y united 
with the other points that no im- 
pact and no mutual reaction are con- 
ceivable; the obvious consequence 
of which is that no work can be 


done within the continuous parti- 
cle in order to equalize the unequal 
velocities impressed from without. 
Moreover, in our case the reduction 
ought to be rigorously instantane- 
ous; which is another impossibility 


In fact, if distinct points of a con- 
tinuous piece of matter were for any 
short duration of time animated by 
different velocities, the continuum 
would evidently undergo immedi- 
ate and unavoidable resolution ; 
which is against the hypothesis. 
Since, then, the said reduction can- 
not be made instantaneously, as we 
have proved above, nor, indeed, in 
any other way, and, on the other 
hand, our continuous particle can- 
not move onward before the differ- 
ent velocities are reduced to one of 
mean intensity, it is quite evident 
that the same continuous particle 
will never be capable of moving, 
whatever be the conditions of the 
impact. And since what is true of 
one particle on account of its sup- 
posed continuity is true also of 
each of the other particles equally 
continuous, we must conclude that 
bodies made up of particles mate- 
rially continuous are totally incapa- 
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ble of receiving any communication 
of motion.” * 

This argument, though seemingly 
proving only the non-existence of 
continuous matter in nature, proves 
in fact, also, the impossibility of 
its existence. For, if a substance 
could be created possessing intrin- 
sic extension and continuity, that 
substance would essentially differ 
from the existing matter, and would 
therefore be anything but matter. 
Hence not even in this supposition 
would continuous matter exist. 

Eighth argument.—The inertia of 
matter, and its property of acting 
in a sphere, might furnish us with a 
new argument against material con- 
tinuity. But we prefer to conclude 
with a mathematical demonstration 
drawn from the weight of matter. 
lhe weight of a mass of matter de- 
pends on the number of material 
terms to which the action of grav- 
ity is applied, and it increases ex- 
actly in the same ratio as the num- 
per of the elementary terms con- 
tained in themass. ‘This being the 
case, let us assume that there is 
somewhere an atom of continuous 
matter. The action of gravity will 
find in it an infinite multitude of 
points of application; for it is of 
the nature of continuum to sup- 
ply matter for an endless division. 
Hence if we call g the action of 
gravity on the unit of mass in the 
unit of time, the action of the same 
gravity on any of fhose infinite 
points of application will be 

g pdx dy dz, 
o being the density of the mass, and 
dx, dy, az the three dimensions of 
an infinitesimal portion of it. 

Now, since we know that gravity 
in the unit of time imparts a finite 
velocity to every point of matter in 
the atom, we must admit that the 

* The Elements of Molecular Mechanics, pp. 


28, 29. 
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action exerted on the infinitesimal 
mass P dx dy dz has a finite value ; 
and therefore, since the volume dx 
dy dz is an infinitesimal of the third 
degree, the density p must be an 
infinite of the third order. But a 
continuous mass whose elements 
have an infinite density has itself 
an infinite density; hence, if its 
volume has finite dimensions, the 
mass itself (which is the product of 
the volume into the density) is ne- 
cessarily infinite, and will have az 
infinite weight. ence the assump- 
tion of continuous matter leads to 
an absurdity. The assumption is 
therefore to be rejected as evident- 
ly false. 

We will put an end to the series 
of our proofs by pointing out the 
intrinsic and radical reason why 
matter cannot be continuous. The 
matter which is under the form is @ 
potency in the same order of reality 
in which its form is an act. Now, 
the only property of a potency is to 
be liable to receive some determi- 
nations of a certain kind; and the 
property of a potency whose form 
is an active principle of local motion 
must consist in its being liable to 
receive a determination to local 
movement. Hence, as the matter 
receives its first being by a form of 
a spherical character, and becomes 
the real central point from which 
the actions of the substance proceed, 
so also the same matter, when 
already actuated by its essential 
form, receives any accidental deter- 
mination to local movement; and, 
inasmuch as it is liable to local 
movement, it is in potency to ex- 
tend through space—that is, to de- 
scribe in space a continuous line ; 
and when it actually moves, it 
actually traces a continuous line— 
that is, it extends from place to 
place, continuously indeed, but 
successively ; whence it is manifest 
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that its extension is nothing but Ac- 
tus existentis in potentia ut in po- 
tentia,as Aristotle would say, viz., an 
actual passage from one potential 
state toanother. Such is the only ex- 
tension of which matter is capable. 
Such an extension is always én fiert, 
never tn facto esse ; always dynami- 
cal, never statical ; always potential 
and successive, never formal or 
simultaneous. We can, therefore, 
ascribe to matter potential continu- 
ity, just as we ascribe to its active 
principle a virtual continuity ; for 
the passivity of the matter and the 
activity of the form correspond to 
one another as properties of one 
and the same essence; and what- 
ever can be predicated actively or 
virtually of a substance on account 
of its form can be predicated pas- 
sively or potentially of the same 
substance on account of its mat- 
ter. 

These remarks form a comple- 
ment to our fifth argument, where 
we proved that no substantial and 
no accidental act could make mat- 
ter actually continuous. For, since 
mutter cannot receive any acciden- 
tal act, except the determination to 
local movement, and since this 
movement, although continuous, is 
essentially successive, it follows 
that by such a determination no 
actual and permanent continuity 
can arise, but a mere continuation 
of local changes. . Thus matter, ac- 
cording to its potential nature, has 
only a potential extension; or, in 
other terms, it is notin itself actual- 
ly continuous, but is simply ready 
to extend through space by con- 
tinuous movement. 

The preceding proofs seem quite 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
to uproot the prejudice in favor of 
material continuity ; we must, how- 
ever, defend them from the attacks 
of our opponents, that no reason- 
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able doubt may remain as to the 
cogency of our demonstration. 

First objection—The globe and 
the plane, of which we have spoken 
in our third argument, though des- 
titute of proportional parts suitable 
for a statical contact, become pro- 
portionate to one another, says 
Goudin, by the very movement of 
the one upon the other; and thus 
our third argument would fall to 
the ground. For a successive con- 
tact partakes of the nature of suc- 
cessive beings. Hence, as time, 
although having no present, except 
an indivisible instant, becomes, 
through its flowing, extended into 
continuous parts, so also the con- 
tact of the globe with the plane, 
although limited to an indivisible 
point, can nevertheless, by its flow- 
ing, become extended so as to cor- 
respond to the extended parts of 
the plane. For, according to ma- 
thematicians, a point, though indi- 
visible when at rest, can by mov- 
ing describe a divisible line. 

To this we answer that a globe 
and a plane cannot by the move- 
ment of the one on the other acquire 
proportionate parts. For, although 
it is true that a successive contact 
partakes of the nature of the succes- 
sive being which we call movement, 
it is plain that it does not partake 
of the nature of matter. In fact, 
the material plane is not supposed 
to become continuous through the 
movement of the globe, but is hy- 
pothetically assumed to be continu- 
ous before the movement, and even 
before the existence, of the said 
globe. The continuous movement 
is, of course, proportionate to a 
continuous plane ; but it is evident 
that it cannot originate any propor- 
tion between the plane and the 
globe; because this’ would be 
against the essence of both. No 
part of the plane can be spherical, 

. 
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and no part of the globe can be 
plane; hence, whatever may be the 
movement of the one upon the 
other, they will never touch one 
another, except in a single point. 
That time, although having no 
present, except an indivisible point, 
becomes extended by flowing on, is 
perfectly true; but this proves no- 
thing. ‘For, in the same manner as 
the act of flowing, by which time 
flows, has nothing actual but a 
single indivisible instant, so also 
the act of flowing, by which the 
contact of the globe with the plane 
flows, has no actuality but in an 
indivisible point of space; and as 
an indivisible instant by its flowing 
draws a line of time without ever 
becoming extended in itself, so also 
an indivisible point by its flowing 
draws a line in space without ever 
becoming extended in itself; and 
as the. instant of time never be- 
comes proportionate to any finite 


length of time, so also the point of 


contact never becomes _propor- 
tionate to any finite line in space. 
That a line, therefore, arises from 
the flowing of a point in the same 
manner as time from the flowing 
of an instant, is a plain truth, and 
there was no need of Goudin’s ar- 
gumentation to make it accepta- 
ble. To defeat our argument, he 
should have proved that the ac/ua/ 
flowing of an instant takes up a 
length of time. If this could have 
been proved, it would have been 
easy to conclude that the flowing 
contact also extends through a 
length of space. But the author 
did not attempt to show that an 
instant of time flows through finite 
lengths of time. It is evident, on the 
contrary, that an instant flows 
through mere instants immediately 
following one another. And thus 
the objection has no weight. 
Second objection—If a material 
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continuum is impossible, all continu- 
um is impossible, and thus we are 
constrained to deny the continuity 
of both space and time. For space 
and time—as, for instance, a cubic 
foot and an hour—include within 
their respective limits an infinite 
multitude of indivisible points, or 
indivisible instants, just as would 
continuous matter include within 
its limits an infinite multitude of 
material points; for it is clear that 
space and time cannot be made up 
of anything but points and instants. 
Hence, if, in spite of this, we ad- 
mit continuous space and continu- 
ous time, we implicitly avow that 
our first argument against continu- 
ous matter is far from conclusive. 
We reply that there is no parity 
between the continuity of space and 
time and the continuity of matter ; 
and that the impossibility of the 
latter does not show the impossibil- 
ity of the former. The continuity 
of space and of time is intimately 
connected with the continuity of 
local movement. Movement, though 
Jormally continuous, or rather 
owing to its formal continuity, is 
necessarily successive, so that we 
can never find one part of the move- 
ment coexisting with another part 
of the same movement; and con- 
sequently there is no danger of find- 
ing in such a movement any actual 
multitude, whilst we should neces- 
sarily find it in continuous matter. 
Time also, as being nothing else 
than the actuality or duration of 
movement, is entirely successive ; 
and consequently no two parts of 
time can ever be found together ; 
which again prevents the danger of 
an actual multitude of coexisting 
instants. As to space, we observe 
that its continuity is by no means 
formal, but only virtual, and that 
space as such has no parts into 
which it can be divided, whatever 
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our imagination may suggest to the 
contrary. We indeed consider 
space as a continuous extension, 
but such an extension and continu- 
ity is the property of the movement 
extending through space, not of 
space itself. Space is a region 
through which movement can extend 
in a continuous manner ; hence the 
space measured, or mensurable, is 
styled continuous from the continu- 
ity of the movement made, or pos- 
sible. We likewise consider the 
parts of the extension of the move- 
ment made or possible as so many 
parts of the space measured or men- 
surable. And thus space is called 
continuous, extended, and divisible 
into parts, merely because the move- 
ment by which space is, or can be, 
measured is continuous, extended, 
and divisible into successive parts ; 
but space, as such, has of itself no 
formal continuity, no formal exten- 
sion, and no formal divisibility, 


since space, as such, is nothing else 
than the virtuality, or extrinsic ter- 
minability, of divine immensity, as 
wi may have occasion hereafter to 
show. 

Hence neither space, nor time, 


nor movement is made up by 
composition of points or of instants ; 
but time and movement owe their 
continuous exténsion to the flowing 
of a single instant and of a single 
point, whilst space, which is only 
virtually continuous, owes its de- 
nomination of contfnuous to the 
possibility of continuous movement 
through it. But if there were any 
continuous matter, its formal ex- 
tension would arise from actua/, 
simultaneous, and indivisible points 
constituting a formal infinite multi- 
tude within the limits of its exten- 
sion. Hence there is no parity 
between continuous matter and con- 
tinuous space or time; and the 
impossibility of the former does not 
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prove the impossibility of the lat- 
ter. 

Third objection. — Accelerated 
movement is a movement the velo- 
city of which increases by continu- 
ous infinitesimal degrees—that is, by 
indivisible momenta of motion. It 
is therefore possible for a quantity 
of movement to arise from the ac- 
cumulation of indivisibles. Why, 
then, should not the quantity of mat- 
ter arise in a like manner from the 
accumulation of indivisible points ? 
That which causes the accelera- 
tion of movement is, in fact, con- 
tinuous action—that is, a series of 
real, distinct, and innumerable in- 
stantaneous actions, by which the 
movement is made to increase by 
distinct infinitesimal degrees ; which 
would show that it is not impossi- 
ble to make a continuum by means 
of indivisibles. 

We reply, first, that there is no 
degree of velocity which can be 
styled indivisible ; for however small 
may be the acceleration of the 
movement, it may become smaller 
and smaller without end, as .we 
shall presently explain. 

But, waiving this, we reply, 
secondly, that intensive and ex- 
tensive quantity are of a very dif- 
ferent nature, and, even if it were 
true that intensive quantity can 
arise from an accumulation of in 
divisibles, the same would not be the 
case with extension. The degrees 
of intensity never unite by way of 
composition; for all intensity be- 
longs to some form or act, whilst 
all composition of parts regards the 
matertal constituents of things. 
Hence movement, though increas- 
ing or decreasing, by continuous 
degrees, is not composed of them; 
whereas the continuum, of matter, 
if any such existed, should be com- 
posed of its indivisible elements. 
In movement the increased velo- 
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city is not a multitude of distinct 
acts, but a single act, equivalent to 
all the acts which we may distin- 
guish under the name of degrees 
of velocity. Hence such degrees 
are only virtually distinct, and do 
not constitute a formal multitude ; 
whence it follows that there is no 
absurdity in the notion of accelerat- 
ed or retarded movement. But 
with a material continuum the case 
is entirely different; for such a 
continuum would be an extensive, 
not an intensive, quantity, and 
would have parts not only mental- 
ly or virtually, but entitatively and 
formally, distinct, and making an 
actual infinite multitude within the 
limits of a finite bulk. 

As to the continuous action 
which causes the acceleration of 
movement, it is not true that it 
consists of a sum of distinct instan- 
taneous actions. ‘The action may 


be considered either ia fiert or in 


facto esse. The action in fiert is 
the exertion of the agent, and the 
action in facto esse is the determi- 
nation received by the patient. 
Now, the exertion of the agent is 
successive ; for its continuity is the 
continuity of time, and is therefore 
continuation rather than continuity. 
Hence nothing exists of the action 
in fiert, except an instantaneous 
exertion corresponding to the mo- 
ment of time which unites the past 
with the future. All the past exer- 
tions have ceased to be zu fieri, and 
all the future exertions have still to 
be made. Accordingly, continuous 
action is not made up of other ac- 
tual actions, and, though passing 
through different degrees of inten- 
sity, is not an actual multitude. 

On the other hand, if we con- 
sider the action ia facto esse—that 
is, the determination as received in 
the patient—we shall find that, al- 
though such a determination is the 
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result of a continued exertion, and 
exhibits its totality under the form 
of velocity, nevertheless this result 
consists of intensity, not of con- 
tinuity, and therefore contains no 
formal multitude, but is,as we have 
said, a simple act equivalent to 
many. Hence accelerated move- 
ment is one movement, and not 
many, and a great velocity is one 
velocity, and not a formal multi- 
tude of lesser velocities. In a 
word, there is not the least resem- 
blance between continuous accele- 
ration and continuous matter. 
Although the preceding answer 
sufficiently shows the flimsiness of 
the objection, we may yet observe 
that.actions having an infinitesimal 
duration are indeed infinitesimal, 
but are not ¢rue indivisibles. For 
the expression of an accelerating 
action, in dynamics, contains three 
variable functions—that is, first, the 
intensity of the action at the unit of 
distance in the unit of time; sec- 
ondly, its duration; thirdly, the 
distance from the agent to the pa- 
tient. Hence, in the case of an ac- 
tion of infinitesimal duration, there 
still remain two variables, viz., the 
intensity of the power, and the ds- 
tance from the patient; and their 
variation causes a variation of the 
action in its infinitesimal duration. 
Thus it is manifest that actions of 
infinitesimal duration can have a 
greater or a less intensity, and 
therefore are not ¢rue indivisibles of 
intensity. If, for instance, two 
agents by their constant and con- 
tinuous aetion produce in the same 
length of time different effects, it is 
evident that their actions have dif- 
ferent intensities in every infinitesi- 
mal instant of time; hence such 
infinitesimal actions, though bearing 
no comparison with finite quantities, 
bear comparison with one another, 
and form definite geometric ratios. 
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Fourth objection ——lf the contact 
of one indivisible with another can- 
not engender a continuum, we must 
deny the existence of time and of 
local motion. For time is engen- 
dered by the flowing of an instant 
towards the instant immediately 
following, and movement is engen- 
dered by the flowing of a point in 
space towards the point immedi- 
ately following. If, then, indivisibles 
cannot, by their contact, give rise to 
continuous extension, neither time 
nor local motion will acquire con- 
tinuous extension. 

Our answer to this objection is 
that time and movement are not 
engendered by a formal contact of 
a real instant with the instant fol- 
lowing, or of a real point with the 
point following. Duration is not a 
sum of indivisible instants formally 
touching one another, nor is the 
length of space a sum of indivisible 
points touching one another. We 
may have points im space, but not 
points of space ; and in like manner 
we have instants zm succession, not 
instants of succession, though in 
common language we usually con- 
found the latter with the former. 
Yet, when we talk of a point of 
space, our meaning is not that 
space is made up of points, but 
simply that a point of matter exist- 
ing in space marks out its own ubi- 
cation, thus lending to the space 
occupied the name of point. Hence 
no movement in space can be con- 
ceived to extend by successive con- 
tacts of points, or by the flowing 
of a point towards other points 
iinmediately following; for these 
points immediately following exist 
only in our imagination. Nor does 
a flowing point engender a line of 
space, but only a line of movement ; 
and even this latter is not properly 
engendered, but merely marked out 
in space; for all possible lines are 
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already virtually contained in space, 
and therefore they need no engen- 
dering, but simply marking out by 
continuous motion. 

The same is to be said of the 
origin of time. Time is not a for- 
mal sum of instants touching one 
another. The instant just past is 
no more, hence it cannot touch the 
instant which is now; and the in- 
stant which is to follow is not yet, 
hence it cannot be touched by the 
instant which is now. According- 
ly, as the movement of a single 
point marks out a continuous line 
in absolute space, so also the flow- 
ing of a single instant extends a 
line in absolute duration. For, as 
S. Thomas teaches, in the whole 
length of time there is but a single 
instant zz re, though this same in- 
stant becomes virtually manifold 7 
ratione prioris et posterioris by shiit- 
ing from “before” to “after.” 
And in the same manner, in the 
whole length of a line measured in 
space by continuous movement, 
there is but a single point zz re 
actually shifting its ubication from 
“here” to “there,” and thus be- 
coming virtually manifold in_ its 
successive positions. And for this 
reason both movement and time 
are always and essentially develop- 
ing (én fier’), and never exist as de- 
veloped (in facto esse); since of the 
former nothing is actual but a 
point, and of the latter nothing is 
actual but an instant. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
that, if there were any continuous 
matter, its parts would all be actual 
and simultaneous. Its continuous 
extension would therefore be pro- 
perly engendered by the contact 
of indivisible points, not by the 
shifting of a point from one end of 
its dimensions to another. This 
sufficiently shows that from the 
continuity of movement and of 
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time nothing can be concluded in 
favor of continuous matter. 

Fifth objection—Between two 
given points in space infinite other 
points can be placed. Now, what 
is possible can be conceived to be 
done; and thus we can conceive an 
infinite multitude between the two 
points. Accordingly, an infinite 
multitude can be contained within 
limits; and if so, continuous mat- 
ter is not impossible, and our first 
argument has no weight. 

We answer that, although an in- 
finite multitude of. points can be 
placed between any two given 
points, yet nothing can be inferred 
therefrom in favor of continuous 
matter. For those innumerable 
points either will touch one an- 
other or not. If they do not 


touch, they will not make a con- 
tinuum; and if they touch, they 
will, as we have shown, entirely 
coincide, instead of forming a con- 


tinuous extension. It is plain, 
therefore, that the distance between 
the two given points cannot be 
filled continuously, even by an infi- 
nite multitude of other points. 
And therefore the objection has no 
force. 

Nor is it true that by the crea- 
tion of an infinite multitude of 
points between two given points 
such a multitude would be an in- 
finity within limits. For the two 
given points are limits, or rather 
terms, of a local relation, but they 
are no limits of the multitude, or 
discrete quantity, which can be 
placed between them; for, without 
altering the position of those two 
points, we can increase without end 
the number of the intervening 
points. As.volume is not a limit 
of density, so the distance of two 
points is not the limit of the multi- 
tude that can be condensed be- 
tween them. 
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Sixth objection.— All the arguments 
above given against the continuity 
of matter are grounded on a false 
supposition; for they all take for 
granted that @ continuum must be 
made up of parts—an assumption 
which can be shown to be false. 
For, first, in the geometric conti- 
nuum there are no actual parts; 
for such a continuum is not made 
up by composition, but is created, 
such as it is, all in one piece. 
Whence it must be inferred that the 
primitive elements of matter, though 
exempt, as primitive, from compo- 
sition of parts, and really simple, 
may yet possessextension. Second- 
ly, who can deny that God has the 
power to create a solid body as 
perfectly continuous as a geometric 
volume? Such a body, though 
divisible into any number of parts, 
would not be a compound ; for its 
parts would be merely possible, not 
actual; and therefore it would be 
simple, and yet continuous. ‘Third- 
ly, those who deny the possibility 
of continuous matter admit a va- 
cuum existing between simple 
points of matter. Such a vacuum 
is a continuous extension inter- 
cepted between real terms, and is 
nothing else than the possibility of 
real extension. But the real ex- 
tension, which is possible between 
real terms, is not, of course, a se- 
ries of points touching one another, 
for such a series, as all admit, is 
impossible. It is, therefore, an ex- 
tension really continuous, not made 
up of parts, but only divisible into 
parts. Hence matter may be con- 
tinuous and simple at the same 
time. * 

This objection tends to establish 
the possibility of scmple- extended 
matter. Yet that simplicity and 
material extension exclude one an- 


* Tongiorgi, Cosmeol., m. 53 
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other is an evident truth; in other 
terms, material continuity, without 
composition of parts, is utterly in- 
conceivable. If, therefore, we per- 
sist in taking for granted that a ma- 
terial continuum must be made up 
of actual parts, we do not make a 
gratuitous supposition. 

The three reasons adduced in 
the objection are far from satisfac- 
tory. The first makes an unlawful 
transition from the geometric ex- 
tension of volumes to the physical 
extention of masses. Such a transi- 
tion, we say, is unlawful; for the 
geometrical extension is only vrtu- 
ally continuous, and therefore in- 
volves no actual multitude of parts ; 
whereas the physical extension of 
the mass of matter would be forma/- 
/y and materially continuous, thus 
involving a formal multitude of ac- 
tual parts perfectly distinct from 
one another, though united to form 
one continuous piece. The geo- 


metric extension is measured by 
three linear dimensions, and has no 


density. Now, a geometric line is 
ncthing else than the trace of the 
movement of a point; and accord- 
ingly its continuity arises from the 
continuity of the movement itself, 
which alone is forma/ly continuous ; 
for the space measured by such a 
movement has no formal continu- 
ity of its own, as we have already 
explained, but is styled “ continu- 
ous” only inasmuch as it is the 
region of continuous movement. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that 
geometric extension is merely vir- 
tual in its continuity; and for this 
reason it is not made up of parts 
of its own, but simply corresponds 
to the parts of the movement by 
which it can be measured. Ma- 
terial extension, on the contrary, 
would be densely filled with actual 
matter, and therefore would be 
made up of actual parts perfectly 
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distinct, though not separated. To 
apply, as the objection does, to 
material extension, what geometry 
teaches of the extension of vol- 
umes, is therefore a mere paralo- 
gism. It amountsto saying: Vacu- 
um is free from composition ; there- 
fore the matter also which would 
fill it is free from composition. 

We may add that even geometric 
extension, if real, involves compo- 
sition. For, evidently, we cannot 
conceive a geometric cube without 
its eight vertices, nor can we pre- 
tend that a figure requiring eight 
distinct points as the terms of its 
dimensions is free from composi- 
tion. Now, if an empty geometric 
volume cannot be simple, what 
shall-we say of a volume full of 
matter? Wherever there is real 
extension, there are real dimen- 
sions, of which the beginning, and 
the end, and all the intermediate 
terms are really distinct from one 
another. Hence in a material ex- 
tension there should be as many 
distinct material terms as there are 
geometric points within its limits. 
And if this is sémplicity, we may 
weil ask what is composition ? 

The second reason adduced in 
the objection is a mere petitio prin- 
cipit. For he who says that God 
can create “a solid body as per- 
fectly continuous as a geometric 
volume ” assumes that such a con- 
tinuous body involves no contradic- 
tion; he therefore begs the ques- 
tion. On the other hand, to affirm 
that God can create a solid body 
as perfectly continuous as a geomet- 
ric volume, is to affirm that God 
can create a body of infinite densi- 
ty—that is, an infinite mass within 
finite dimensions. For the mass 
of a body of matter is the product 
of its volume into its density; 
hence, if its volume be finite, and 
its density infinite, the mass will be 
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infinite. Now, a body materially 
continuous implies infinite density ; 
for it excludes porosity, and it sup- 
plies matter for an endless division. 
Hence a continuous mass of mat- 
ter filling a finite volume would be 
an infinite mass contained within 
limits. We think we are not pre- 
suming too much when we say that 
God cannot create such a metaphy- 
sical monstrosity. 

“Such a body,” says the objec- 
tion, “though divisible into any 
number of parts, would not be a com- 
pound.” This is evidently false ; 
for all that is divisible into parts 
has parts, and therefore composi- 
tion. Nor is it true that the parts 
of a continuous body “would be 
merely possible, not actual’; for 
if such parts are not actual, how 
can the body be actual? No ac- 
tual continuum can exist without 
actual parts. The divisibility of 


continuum is not the possibility of 
actual parts, but the possibility of 
their actual separation. 

The third reason is based on our 
admission of a vacuum between 


material points. Such a vacuum, 
it is objected, is a continuous (vir- 
tual) extension, founding the possi- 
bility of some other (formal) exten- 
sion. This we concede; but when 
it is argued that this other exten- 
sion which is possible between the 
material terms is the extension of 
continuous matter, we deny the 
consequence. It is only continu- 
ous local movement, not continu- 
ous matter, that can formally ex- 
tend from term to term, as we have 
proved. When two real points of 
matter have a distinct ubication in 
space, the interval between them 
cannot be estimated otherwise than 
by the extent of the movement 
which can be made from one point 
to the other. We cannot perceive 
the distance between two terms, ex- 
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cept by drawing, at least mentally, 
a line from the one to the other; 
and for this reason, as we have re- 
marked elsewhere, the relation of 
distance is conceived by us as a 
quantity measured by movement, 
not by matter, and representing the 
extension of continuous move- 
ment, not of continuous matter. 
Hence a vacuum intercepted be- 
tween real points is a rea/, though 
only virtual, extension; and that 
other real and formal extension, 
which is possible between the same 
real points, is the extensiom of local 
movement. Our opponent con- 
cedes that “ the real extension pos- 
sible between real terms is not a 
series of points touching one an- 
other; for such a series, as all ad- 
mit, is impossible.” Now, this suf- 
fices to show that the real exten- 
sion possible between such real 
terms is not the extension of con- 
tinuous matter; for such an exten- 
sion, as we have abundantly prov- 
ed, would be made up of nothing 
but of a series of points touching 
one another. 

Nothing, perhaps, more evident- 
ly shows the unquestionable solid- 
ity of the thesis we have undertak- 
en to defend than the necessity 
felt by our opponents of admitting 
in matter an extended simplicity and 
a simplicity divisible into parts, as 
witnessed by this last objection, 
which we have transcribed from a 
grave and learned professor of 
philosophy. Zxtended and simple 
matter is such an absurdity as few 
would admit to be a corollary of 
their own theories; yet it cannot 
be escaped by those who consider 
the first elements of matter as en- 
dowed with bulk. For physical 
simplicity is an essential attribute 
of all primitive beings ; and, if pri- 
mitive elements are nevertheless 
supposed to be intrinsically extend- 
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ed, it is plain that their simplicity 
will be an extended simplicity. 

The main reason why some phi- 
losophers still cling to material 
continuity is their fear of actio in 
distans. We have already shown 
that such a fear, though very com- 
mon, cannot be justified. We 
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grant that, owing to popular pre- 
judice and an incorrect notion of 
things, many are apt to dread ac- 
tion at a distance as a dangerous 
shoal; but when they resort to an 
“extended and divisible simpli- 
city,” they steer their ship directly 
against the reefs. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Few are the hearts that do not 
feel the benign and joyful influence 
of Christmas. It is the one feast 
that neither the all-destroying zeal 
of the Reformation ror the cold 
indifferentism of the present age 
has dared to abolish or desecrate. 
‘To how many is it the sole remain- 
ing word that reminds them of the 
sacred name of Christ! There was 
a time when Christmas was but one 
of the many holydays that with 
each succeeding month recalled to 
Christian hearts some great event 
in the life of their divine Master; 
but heresy has swept away one by 
one those sacred days of repose 
and prayer. Even in Catholic coun- 
tries the church has found it neces- 
sary to reduce the number of Days 
of Obligation, so cold have grown 
both faith and devotion. 

Wealth and material prosperity — 
these are the sole ends for which a 
heartless world would have us ex- 
ert all our energies, and it would 
fain clog with the sordid love of 
gain all the higher aspirations of 
the soul. 

But we are forgetting that this is 
Christmas time—a time for innocent 


pleasure, and not for moralizing; 
so, leaving the present age, with all 
its faults, we will ask our readers to 
transport themselves with us, in im- 
agination, some six centuries back, 
and witness how was celebrated in 
those Ages of Faith the holy night 
of the Nativity of our Lord. 

The period selected is about the 
middle of the XIIIth century. 
Religion was then in the fullest 
splendor of its power. It was the 
light of civilization, the custodian 
of all learning. Every art had 
combined to render its outward ex- 
pression worthy of the great and 
holy mysteries it taught. Gothic 
architecture had at this date at- 
tained its highest perfection; paint- 
ing and sculpture were almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the decoration 
of God’s temples; poetry and mu- 
sic were united to render attractive 
the sublime and rarely-interrupted 
Offices of the church. The litur- 
gical works of the period are mines 
of poetic and musical riches that 
for the most part le hidden and 
uncared for in their musty tomes. 

Some will doubtless smile when 
we speak of the Latin poetry of the 
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middle ages, and certainly those 
who seek in it the polished and 
classical verses of a Horace or a 
Virgil will be disappointed. They 
will, however, find that, despite their 
somewhat strange Latinity, these 
productions of a so-called barbar- 
ous age contain a depth of feeling, 
a strength and freshness of expres- 
sion, quite unknown to the pagan 
poets, and were as appropriate to 
those grand old cathedrals under 
whose roofs they were to resound 
as were the classic odes and songs 
to the luxurious banquet-halls of 
Rome or the effeminate villas of 
Naples. In fact, to adequately 
judge of the poetry contained in 
the Offices of the medieval period, 
we must place ourselves amid the 
surroundings in which they were 
performed; we must of view it 
from the stand-point of the present 
age, with its entirely different ideas 
of both religious life and religious 
art. 

It will be, then, in an old French 
cathedral that we shall ask our 
readers to spend this Christmas 
night ; for the office, or rather reli- 
gious drama, at which we intend to 
make them assist, is taken from a 
Roman-French missal of the XIIIth 
century, 

The night has closed in. With- 
in the city walls the tortuous and 
narrow streets are nearly deserted; 
but lights gleam from many a dia- 
mond pane, for inside joyous circles 
are gathered around the glowing 
logs that brightly sparkle in the 
ample chimneys. Old stories are 
repeated by venerable grandfathers 
to merry grandchildren, who in re- 
turn sing with silvery voices quaint 
old carols. Suddenly a well-known 
sound fills the air; from the high 
cathedral ‘towers burst forth the 
joyous chimes that herald the ap- 
proach of Christ’s natal hour. The 
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notes that ring out so clearly in the 
cold December air are those of the 
familiar Christmas hymn, Christe 
Redemptor omnium.* Soon a hur- 
rying throng begin to fill the streets, 
all wending their way towards the 
same point, through narrow and 
winding streets. By gabled house 
and arched doorway, by mullioned 
window and jutting tower, they press 
forward until they reach the central 
square, where rises, in all its splen- 
dor, the old cathedral church. 
Beautiful and imposing at all 
times is a Gothic cathedral, but 
never more so than when the trem- 
bling light of a winter moon throws 
around it a soft halo, just enough 
to make its grand proportions visi- 
ble amid the surrounding gloom, 
while leaving all the finer details 
wrapt in sombre mystery. Doubly 
lofty appear tower and spire, and 
strangely weird each fantastic gar- 
goyle, as a stray moonbeam falls 
athwart its uncouth countenance. 
Let us follow the crowd, and enter 
beneath the richly-sculptured door- 
way. Dim is the light within, only 
just sufficient to find your way 
among the throng that now begins 
to fill every part of the vast edifice. 
The numerous assemblage of priests 
and choristers are singing the Of- 
fice of Matins, the grand old melo- 
dies of S. Gregory resounding be- 
neath the vaulted roof with that won- 
derful effect that makes them, when 
sung by choir and congregation, the 
most truly religious music that ex- 
ists. As the last solemn notes of 
the Ze Deum die out, a white-robed 
chorister-boy representing an angel 
advances into the centre of the 
choir, and in sweet, clear accents 
chants the words of the angelic 
message, “ Nolite timere : ecce enim 
* In olden times it was the custom to ring on the 


chimes the hymns of the church, not the worldly 
or vulgar airs now too often heard, 
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evangelizo vobis gaudium magnum, 
quod erit omni populo, quia natus 
est vobis hodie Salvator mundi, in 
civitate David. Et hoc vobis signum : 
Invenietis infantem pannis involu- 
tum, et positum in presepio ’— 
“ Fear not: for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, that shall 
be to all the people: for this day is 
born to you a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord, in the city of Da- 
vid. And this shall be a sign unto 
you: Youshall find the infant wrap- 
ped in swaddling-clothes, and laid 
in a manger.” 

Then from the high triforium- 
gallery seven pure young voices 
ring out, as if from heaven, the 
words sung by the angel-host on 
the first Christmas night: “ Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, et in terra pax ho- 
minibus bone voluntatis.” These 
familiar words that herald the 
pious representation of the holy 
scenes whose reality centuries ago 
hallowed this night in the moun- 
tains of Judza, are listened to by 
the vast congregation with rapt 
and devout attention. In their 
simple and earnest faith the assist- 
ants feel themselves transported 
back to the days of Herod and to 
the village of Bethlehem, as they 
behold emerging from the western 
porch, and slowly advancing up the 
nave, a train of shepherds with 
‘ staves in their hands, singing, as 
they proceed in search of their new- 
born King, the following hymn. 
Both words and music are full of 
beauty, and the cadence is well 
suited to a Christmas carol: 


Pax in terris nunciatur, 
In excelsis gloria. 


Peace on earth is an- 
nounced, and in heaven 


Terra ccelo foederatur, is 
Mediante gratia. 
Mediatur homo Deus 
Descendit in propria, 
Ut ascendat homo reus 
Ad amissa gaudia. 
Eia! Eia! 


reconciled 
through divine grace. 
The Mediator God-Man 
descends amongst his 
own, that guilty man 
may ascend to lost joys. 


Transeamus, videamus 

Verbum hoc quod factum 
est 

Transeamus, ut sciamus 

Quod annunciatum est. 


In Judea puer vagit, 
Puer salus populi, 


Quo bellandum se pra- 


sagit 
Vetus hostis seculi. 


Accedamus, accedamus 
Ad presepe Domini, 


Et dicamus: 
Laus fecunds Virgini. 
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Let us go over, let us see 
this word that is come 
to pass. 

Let us go over, that we 
may learn what has 
been announced. 

In Judza an infant crics 

An Infant, the salvation 
of his people, 

By whom the ancient 
enemy of the world 
foresees he must be 
warred tpon. 

Let us approach, let us 
approach the cradle of 
our Lord, 

And let us sing: Praise 
to the fruitful Virgin, 


A crib has been arranged at the 
extreme end of the choir, contain- 
ing the figure of the divine Infant 
and our Blessed Lady. It is sur- 
rounded by women, to whom na- 
turally is given the charge of watch- 
ing over the Virgin Mother and 
her new-born Babe. ‘Towards this 
crib the shepherds wend their way, 
passing beneath the carved rood- 
screen through the open portals of 
the choir. ‘Two priests advance to 
meet them, and greet them with the 
following versicle: “Quem queritis 
in presepio, pastores, dicite ?”— 
“Whom seek ye in this manger, 
shepherds, tell us ?” 

They reply: “Salvatorem Chris- 
tum Dominum infantem pannis in- 
volutum secundum sermonem an- 
gelicum ”"—“ Christ our Lord and 
Saviour, an infant wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes, according to the word 
of the angel.” 

The women around the crib now 
draw back the curtains that have, 
until this moment, kept it concealed 
from view, and, showing to the shep- 
herds the divine Infant reclining in 
the manger, sing these words: “ Ad- 
est hic parvulus cum matre sua de 
quo dudum vaticinando Isaias dix- 
erat propheta: Ecce virgo conci- 
piet et pariet filium: euntes dicite 
quod natus est”—“ Here is the lit- 
tle Child and his Mother of whom 
of old Isaias prophesied: Behold, 
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a Virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a son; go forth and announce 
that he is born.” ‘The shepherds 
salute the Virgin and Child, and 
sing the following charming little 
carol in honor of the Virgin Mother : 


Salve Virgo singularis ; 

Virgo manens, Deum 
paris, 

Ante secla generatum 

Corde patris ; 


Adoremus nunc creatum 
Carne matris. 


Nos, Maria, tua prece 
A peccati purga fece ; 
Nostri cursum incolatus 
Sic dispone, 

Ut det sua frui natus 
Visione. 


Hail, O Virgin incom- 
parable! remaining a 
Virgin, thou hast 
brought forth the Son 
of God, begotten of his 
Father before all ages. 

Now we adore him, form- 
ed of the flesh of his 
Mother. 

O Mary! purify us from 
all stain of sin; our 
destined course on 
earth so dispose, that 
thy Son may grant us 
to enjoy his blessed vi- 


sion. 


After this hymn they fall on their 
knees and adore the divine Babe; 
then, turning towards the choir, 
they with joyful accents exclaim, 
“ Alleluia, Alleluia. Jamvere scimus 
Christum natum in terris, de quo 
canite omnes cum prophetis dicen- 
tes’—“ Now we truly know that 
Christ is born on earth, let all sing 
of him with the prophet.” Answer- 
ing to this invitation, the choir in- 
tone the prophetic words of the in- 
troit of the midnight Mass: “ The 
Lord has said to me, Thou art my 
Son; this day I have begotten 
Thee.” 

The priests and assistants ad- 
vance slowly jn procession to the 
foot of the altar, and the solemn 
celebration of High Mass commen- 
ces. 

The lessons conveyed by this 
beautiful and symbolic representa- 
tion are happily continued when the 
reality of the divine mysteries has 
taken its place. The priests who 
represented the shepherds, quitting 
the crib where they were the first to 
do homage to the Child-God, pro- 
ceed to occupy the most exalted 
places in the choir, and to take the 
leading parts in the chants that ac- 
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company that Holy Sacrifice in 
which the same Child-God once 
more descends on earth. 

Among the many impressive cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church, 
there is none more touching than 
the celebration of the midnight 
Mass. Whether it be in a vast cathe- 
dral or in a modest village church, 
it never fails to bring home to the 
heart, in a wonderful manner, the 
realization of the two great myster- 
ies of the Incarnation and the Eu- 
charist, awakening in the soul a 
lively devotion towards them. If 
such be the effect of the sacred rite 
on men who have only just quit the 
bustle and turmoil of life, as they 
enter the church, what must it have 
been on minds prepared by so gra- 
phic a representation of those very 
mysteries that the Mass not only 
commemorates, but actually repro- 
duces in a manner far more perfect, 
if less perceptible to the outward 
senses. 

How conspicuous, then, was the 
wisdom of the church in encourag- 
ing the performance of these pious 
dramas—not only as affording an 
innocent pleasure to the specta- 
tors, but as a preparation for the 
better understanding of the sacred 
mysteries that were commemorated 
in each succeeding feast; for on 
the popular mind how far more 
powerful than the most eloquent 
sermon is the effect of any cere- 
mony that appeals directly to the 
senses! 

At the termination of the Mass 
the officiating priest, turning to- 
wards the shepherds, intones the 
following anthem: “ Quam vidistis, 
pastores? dicite, annunciate nobis 
in terris quid apparuit ’—* Tell 
us, O shepherds, whom you have 
seen? Announce to us who has 
appeared on earth.” To which 
they reply: “Natum vidimus et 
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choros angelorum collandantes Do- 
minum. Alleluia, alleluia "—‘‘ We 
have seen the Lord, who is born 
on earth, and the choirs of angels 
praising him.” 

The office of Lauds, which ter- 
minates the night-office, then com- 
mences. The shepherds, still occupy- 
ing the places of honor, but divided 
in two choirs, sing the poetic para- 
phrase which on all solemn feasts 
in those days took the place of 
the Benedicamus and Deo Gratias. 
After which they all unite in chant- 
ing the following antiphon, which 
forms a fitting termination to the 
ceremonies of the night: “ Ecce 
completa sunt omnia que dicta 
surit per angelum de Virgine Mar- 
ia "—“ Behold, all things are ac- 
coraplished that were announced 
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by the angel concerning the Virgin 
Mary.” 

Such were the pious festivities 
that six hundred years ago fill- 
ed with joy and devotion many 
a vast congregation in cathedral 
and church throughout France on 
Christmas night. We have de- 
scribed them as far as they can be 
gathered from the Office-books of 
the period ; but how many beautiful 
details, handed down by tradition 
and introduced from time to time, 
must necessarily have escaped us at 
this distant period! We venture to 
hope, however, that we have suc- 
ceeded in giving our readers at least 
a slight idea of the deep religious 
feeling, and at the same time poetic 
beauty, that characterized these sa- 
cred dramas of the middle ages. 





THE CIVILIZATION OF ANCIENT IRELAND.* 


THE greatest difficulty experienc- 
ed by students of Irish history, 
whether foreigners or to the manner 
bora, arises out of the crudeness of 
the mass of fables and myths, con- 
tracictions and harsh criticisms, 
which confuse and disfigure many 
histories of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, native Irish historians 
and annalists have been wont to 
indulge much too freely in exag- 
geration and romance, substituting 
the airy creations of the poets for 


* On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish: A senes of Lectures delivered by the late 
Eugene O’Curry, M.R.1.A., Professor of Irish His. 
tory and Archzology in the Catholic University of 
dixes, etc., by W. K. Sullivan, Ph.D., Secretary of 
Ireland, etc. Edited, with an Introduction, Appen- 
the Royal Irish Academy, Professor of Chemistry 
to the Catholic University, etc. 3 vols. London: 
Williams & Norgate. (New York: Sold by The 
Catholic Publication Society.) 


authenticated facts, and dogmat- 
ically putting forward the most 
minute details of remote, and there- 
fore necessarily indistinct, actions 
in a manner to overtax our credulity 
and weaken our faith even in well- 


established authorities. English 
writers, on the contrary, from Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis downward, have 
erred on the other side. Always 
ignorant of the Gaelic tongue, and 
generally of the customs, laws, and 
religion of the people whose history 
they assumed to chronicle, they in- 
variably attempted to conceal their 
defective knowledge by ignoring 
the claims of the Irish to a distinc- 
tive and high order of civilization, 
not only before the advent of the 
Anglo-Normans, but anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity. The 
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want of adaptability of the English 
mind to historial composition, even 
in relation to domestic matters, may 
account for much of this unfair 
method of treating those of a sub- 
jugated nation. National and, of 
late centuries, sectarian animosity 
has been, however, the leading mo- 
tive of the British historiographers, 
with one exception, for falsifying 
the records of the past, no matter 
to what country they belong. To 
have acknowledged that S. Patrick 
preached the Gospel to a race pos- 
sessing considerable social refine- 
ment and mental culture; that, un- 
der Providence, an entire people 
were converted to Christianity with- 
out any material change in their 
civil polity or disruption of their 
general domestic relations; and that, 
even in his lifetime, he had the 
happiness to see his work completed, 
and to feel that he would leave be- 
hind him a native priesthood, whose 
piety and learning were for ages af- 
terwards to edify and astonish Eu- 
rope, was to concede the glory and 
the wisdom of the church in intro- 
ducing and perpetuating the faith 
of her divine Founder at that early 
period of her existence. 

With the Irish historians, who 
fully admitted this great central 
fact in the annals of their country, 
it was different. They knew the 
language, laws, and habits of their 
countrymen, but the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded 
rendered it impossible for them to 
consult freely the original records 
then existing, or to compare and 
collate them with that scrutiny and 
care with which documents of such 
antiquity ought to be regarded. 
Thus, Dr. Keating wrote his work 
in the recesses of the Galtee Moun- 
tains, while hiding from the “ Priest- 
hunters ” of James I.; and the Abbé 
McGeoghegan composed his while 
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in Paris, a fugitive from William 
of Orange’s penal laws, where at 
best he could only’ consult second- 
hand authorities. As for Moore, 
though illustrious as a poet, his 
knowledge of his native country 
was of the most meagre and inac- 
curate description, and his igno- 
rance of its language and antiqui- 
ties, as he subsequently confessed, 
is apparent in every page of his 
book. 

At the time of the Norman inva- 
sion, and for two or three centuries 
afterwards, the number of Irish 
MSS. in Ireland, including histories, 
annals, genealogies, poems, topo- 
graphical and otherwise, historical 
tales, and legends, was immense. 
Many of them, fortunately, are still 
extant, bearing date from the Xth, 
XIth, and XIIth centuries; but the 
greater portion are either destroyed 
or hidden in inaccessible places. 
As the civil wars progressed, and 
the ancient nobility were slaugh- 
tered or driven into exile, the culti- 
vation of native literature gradually 
ceased, and consequently many of 
the most valuable national records 
were ruined or lost, so that their 
titles only remain to us; while 
others, escaping the general spolia- 
tion, became scattered among the 
libraries of the Continent, or found 
their way into careless or hostile 
hands. At the present day several 
are in the British Museum; the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; in Paris 
and Brussels; St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land; and St, Isidore’s, in Rome. 
One hundred and forty are yet pre- 
served in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; while many of the most 
valuable are the property of the 
Royal Irish Academy and of pri- 
vate collectors. 

The decline of learning in Ire- 
land, like so many of her other ca- 
lamities, can be dated from the 
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period of the “ Reformation,” as its 
revival may be said to have been 
contemporary with the uprising of 
the people, which led to the par- 
tial emancipation of the Catholics, 
less than half a century ago. 
Then it was that the Irish, breath- 
ing something like the air of free- 
dom, began in earnest to gather up 
the broken threads of their ancient 
history, and to demonstrate to the 
world that, though long enslaved 
and silenced, the spirit of true na- 
tionality was as indestructible in 
their hearts as was the faith for 
which they had so long and heroic- 
ally suffered. In 1826 appeared 
O’Conor’s translation of- the first 
part of the Annals of the Four Mas- 
fers ; some years after Dr. Petrie 
published his masterly work on the 
Round Towers, and in 1851 Dr. 
O’Donovan issued the entire An- 
nals, the great vertebre of Irish 
chronology, in seven large volumes, 
containing more than four thou- 
sand pages; the text in Irish char- 
acters, the translation and copious, 
critical notes in English. Late in 
the next year a commission of Irish 
scholars was appointed by the gov- 
ernment to collect, transcribe, trans- 
late, and publish the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland, which, af- 
ter a great deal of labor and ex- 
pense, has now been accomplished. 
The first volume of this most val- 
uable work appeared under the ti- 
tle of Senchus Mor, in 1865, the se- 
cond four years later, and the third, 
we learn, has recently been issued 
from the press in Dublin. Mean- 
while, the Celtic and the Archzeolo- 
gical Societies, separately and com- 
bined, for many years past have been 
publishing several valuable detach- 
ed works on Ireland, which have at- 
tracted much attention in literary 
circles in Europe, and quickened at 
home the popular desire for produc- 
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tions of a similar character. In 1 57 
Dr. Todd’s Wars of the Gaedhil with 
the Gaill, a translation of all the 
original documents extant bearing 
on the wars of the Danes and other 
Norsemen in Ireland during the two 
centuries preceding the battle of 
Clontarf, a.p. 1014, was added to 
the collection of historical records. 

But the merit of elevating the 
study of Irish history to the digni- 
ty of a profession belongs to the 
Catholic University of Ireland; 
thus constituting a claim on the af- 
fections of the Irish people in 
every clime which will long re- 
main among the foremost of its 
many distinctions. At its founda- 
tion a chair of Irish History and 
Archeology was established, and 
the late Eugene O’Curry, of all 
men then living the most fitted for 
the position, was selected to fill it. 
In 1855-56 Prof. O’Curry deliver- 
ed before the students a course 
of twenty-one lectures, afterwards 
published at the expense of the 
University under the title of Ze- 
tures on the MS. Materials of Au- 
cient Irish History. This work, in- 
cluding a valuable appendix, embra- 
ces six hundred and sixty pages, and 
contains a full and most interesting 
account of all known documents re- 
lating to Irish history. These lec- 
tures were followed bya series On the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Lrish, delivered during the years 
1857-62, and recently published in 
two handsome volumes, with an in- 
troduction and explanatory notes by 
the editor, W. K. Sullivan, in an 
additional volume of six hundred 
and forty-four pages. The value of 
O’Curry’s last work, as well as of the 
very profound introduction by Prof. 
Sullivan, can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. In them are contained a com- 
plete, vivid, and harmonious series of 
pictures of the laws, religion, terri- 
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torial and class divisions, literature, 
art, social habits, weapons, dress, and 
ornaments of the people of ancient 
ireland from the remotest times tothe 
Xth or XIth century. The style of 
O'Curry in presenting these instruc- 
tive historical tableaux is clear, con- 
cise, and sufficiently varied to attract 
the attention of the least diligent stu- 
dent; while any of his statements 
which may appear to savor of an 
over-fondness for the things of an- 
tiquity, or undue reverence for the 
past, find an efficient corrective in 
the critical and exhaustive com- 
mentaries of the editor, who, in 
addition to being a distinguished 
chemist, is evidently an excellent 
philologist and ethnologist; as fa- 
miliar with the genius of the con- 
tinental languages and antiquities 
as he is with those of his own 
country. 

With the results of the labor of 
two such men before him, the stu- 
dent of Irish history, though unac- 
quainted with Gaelic, and beyond 
the reach of the original docu- 
ments, has now no excuse for not 
becoming as familiar with Gaelic 
historical and archeological lore 
as with those of the other races of 
the Old World. He will be reward- 
ed, also, in his studies, by the con- 
templation of a system of civiliza- 
tion without a parallel in the re- 
cords of any other nation of which 
we have a knowledge; equally re- 
moved from the elaborate, artificial 
life of the Greeks and the oligar- 
chical paganism of Rome, as it was 
from the rude barbarism of the 
Northmen and the refined sensual- 
ity of the East. 

Before the commencement of 
our era the history of the various 
tribes who are said by tradition to 
have visited Ireland as colonists 
or invaders is, of course, obscure, 
and can be traced only through the 
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legend-tales of the poets and story- 
tellers of more recent but still 
very remote times. There is no 
doubt, however, that about the mid- 
dle of the first Christian century 
the island was peopled by two dis- 
tinct and to some extent hostile 
tribes; one described as a tall, 
red or golden haired, blue-eyed, 
and fair-complexioned people; the 
other dark and small of stature— 
evidently the subject race. About 
this time a revolution, or rather a 
series of revolts, by those known 
by the name of the A7thech Tuatha, 
or rent-paying tribes (the Afticott: 
of continental writers), broke out, 
and resulted in the temporary suc- 
cess of the servile race and the an- 
nihilation of the greater part of the 
nobility. The aristocracy, however, 
regained their power after some 
years of violent and varying strug- 
gle,and to prevent the recurrence 
of such bloody scenes, as well as 
to disunite their enemies, they re- 
distributed them throughout the 
island, while at the same time they 
built a number of duns, or forts 
within easy supporting distance of 
each other, the better to consoli- 
date their authority and ensure the 
protection of their families. 

The leader of the restored nobles 
was Tuathal,“ the Legitimate,” who, 
having been declared King of Ire- 
land, reorganized the government, 
founded the Irish Pentarchy, estab- 
lished great national and provincial 
fairs, and enacted the greater part, 
at least, of the body of laws known 
as the Senchas Mor. He was in 
fact the first able soldier, as well as 
law-giver, of whom we have any 
definite and well-authenticated ac- 
count in Gaelic history. As the 
country at that time, and for centu- 
ries after, was essentially agricultu- 
ral, we naturally find that the laws 
of Tuathal and his successors are 
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mainly devoted to agrarian matters ; 
the divisions, rights, and duties 
of the various classes of occupants 
of the soil being set forth with a 
minuteness and exactness rarely to 
be found in modern codes. Politi- 
cally, the island was divided into 
five subordinate kingdoms, nearly 
corresponding with the present four 
provinces, except that the fifth, 
which was called Meath, embraced 
not only that county, but West- 
meath and a portion of the sur- 
rounding territory. Here were situ- 
ated Tara, the principal palace of 
the Ard-XRig, or supreme monarch, 
and the mensal land set apart for 
his use. Sometimes the Ard-Rig 
was also King of Meath, but gener- 
ally, as in the cases of Con “ of the 
Hundred Battles,” Nial, “of the 
Nine Hostages,’ and Brian, 
“ Boru,” he was the head of some 
of the great northern or southern 
septs. In theory the sovereignty 
was elective, and by the law of Tan- 
istry the king’s successor was desig- 
nated during his lifetime; but in 
practice, when the crown did not 
descend hereditarily, it was most 
frequently the prize of successful 
warfare. The same may also be 
sad of the provincial kings. ‘There 
appears to have been no such thing 
koown in that age as a Salic law 
for the exclusion of women from a 
participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment; for we find numerous in- 
stances of kingdoms being swayed 
and armies led into action by the 
gentler sex, notably the celebrated 
Meave, the Queen of Connaught, 
and the darling heroine of Irish fic- 
tion. 

The provincial kingdoms were 
divided into Mor JTuaths, each of 
which comprised several Zwaths, 
and these again were sub-divided 
into Bailé Biatachs Caethramhadhs, 
or quarters; Seésreachs, or plough- 
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lands; and Bazlé-boes, or cow-lands, 
each of the latter containing about 
sixty acres. According to a poem 
of the VIth or VIIth century, there 
were in Ireland at that epoch 184 
Tuaths; 5,520 Baiié Biatachs; 
22,080 Quarters; 66,240 Plough- 
lands; and 132,480 Ballyboes— 
equal to about 7,948,000 acres. 
The lowest rank in the nobility was 
that of lath, or lord of a Tuath ; 
the highest in the commons were 
the Bo-aires, or farmers who, though 
they held lands from the F/a/¢A, were 
freemen, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of witnesses, jurors, 
bails, and local courts. Next be- 
neath them were the saer and daer 
Ceiles, or free and base tenants. As 
there were no towns or villages ot 
any importance, the rules of th: 
agrarian laws were applied to all 
classes, and hence skilled workmen, 
such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
dyers, and other mechanics, were, 
equally with the smaller tenant far- 
mers, called free Cez/es, holding by 
contract from the F/a¢hs, and pay- 
ing in labor or kind a determined 
equivalent. The base Cetles were 
of two kinds—one who held lands 
by uncertain tenure, or as tenants 
at will; and the other, who perform- 
ed personal service as mercenary 
soldiers or laborers upon the men- 
sal lands of the lord. “ Though 
the free Cezles were all freemen,” 
says Sullivan, “and consequently 
possessed some political rights, it is 
evident that the extent of those 
rights differed. In some cases they 
must have been confined to bear- 
ing arms and obtaining a share 
of the common land. All Cei/es, 
whether free or base, had certain 
definite rights in the territory, such 
as the right to have a habitation 
and the usufruct of the land; but 
besides these were several other 
classes, who possessed either very 
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few rights, or occupied so low a po- 
sition in the social scale as to have 
been practically in a state of com- 
plete servitude; these were the 
Bothachs, Sencleithes, and Fuidirs.” 
The saer or free Bothachs were sim- 
ply occupiers of cabins, and the 
daer Bothachs were menials; while 
the Sencleithes included all sorts of 
poor dependents, generally the de- 
scendants of strangers, mercenaries, 
or prisoners of war. The Fuidirs, 
to whom §S. Patrick in his captivity 
belonged, were absolutely serfs at- 
tached to the land, and in some re- 
spects the property of the chief. 
It was only a Flath, however, who 
was entitled to retain those belong- 
ing to the three servile classes ; and 
where the condition grew out of 
mutual compact, it could be ended 
by either at any time. Prisoners 
of war, malefactors, and non-paying 
debtors, similar to peons, were of 
course excluded from this privi- 
lege. Those various classes and 
sub-divisions did not constitute per- 
petual castes; on the contrary, a 
member of the lowest order, 
through lapse of time, undisturbed 
possession, and the accumulation of 
property, could ascend, not only to 
the highest place in the commons, 
but enter the charmed circle of ar- 
istocracy itself. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the entire ownership of 
the soil was vested in the Mor- 
Flaths, or great chiefs ; in fact, they 
only owned their proper estate and 
the mensal lands attached to their 
office, upon which were employed 
their Cetles and Fuidirs, who tilled 
the farms and paid rent by supply- 
ing their masters’ tables, and by 
other tributes. In like manner the 
subordinate Flaths and Airés held 
their own proper lands in fee, pay- 
ing their superior a tax, or Bes- Tigi, 
in acknowledgment of his autho- 
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rity, and exacting labor and ser- 
vice in turn from their Bothachs, 
Sencleithes, and base Fuidirs. The 
remainder of the land belonged to 
the freemen of the Zuath in com- 
mon, subject only to the dominion 
of the chief, though on certain con- 
ditions the usufruct could be de- 
vised or alienated. “ In process of 
time,” says Sullivan, “estates were 
carved out of this public land, as 
appanages of offices, as rewards for 
public services, or by lapsing into 
prescription. The holders of such 
estates were the AZres, and as such 
were in an especial manner the 
Céiles of the Rig. The king, with 
the consent of his council, might, 
however, grant a portion of it as 
allodium at once. It is probable 
that Magh Aié, now the plains of 
Boyle, in Roscommon, was public 
land.” Around the duns or forti- 
fied residences of the chiefs their 
retainers and menials built their 
wattled huts for the sake of conve- 
nience and protection, and thus 
were formed the nuclei of so many 
towns and villages still marked on 
the map of Ireland, of the names of 
which Dux forms a part; just as in 
jater times the early Irish Christians 
crowded round the churches and 
monasteries, and, thus forming new 
communities, took the names of 
their patrons with the prefix X7/, 
derived from Ci//, church. An- 
other class of subjects, artisans, 
farmers, and teachers, were to be 
found in the neighborhood of the 
courts of law and permanent places 
for elections, who, forming corpora- 
tions or guilds, gradually laid the 
foundation of boroughs and privi- 
leged towns, under the manage- 
ment of Brugfers, or magistrates. 
There were several degrees of 
rank among these officials. Some, 
whose duty was confined to the 
regulation of copartnerships in 
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farms and the fixing of metes and 
bounds; others who held courts in 
their own houses, entertained guests, 
and presided over the election of 
the chiefs and their Zanistes. ‘This 
class belong to the 4iré rank, and 
every freeman had the right to vote 
at the assembly of the Zwath, and 
appear as a witness, juror, or bail in 
court. The Srughfer of a pro- 
vince held six different courts, and 
superintended the choice of the 
provincial king and his successor. 
On these occasions the voters were 
all of the lath rank, and were 
supposed to represent their clans 
or Finés. This term, though liter- 
ally meaning a house or family, was 
in law used in three different senses : 
first, as applied to all relations by 
consanguinity to the seventeenth de- 
gree, who were entitled to inherit 
property, as well as being liable for 
fines and mulcts; secondly, to the 
lord and his dependents; and, third- 
ly, to all the inhabitants of a Tuath, 
no matter of what condition. So, 
also, the word C/and, or clan, which, 
in its restricted meaning, was ap- 
plied only to the nobles and their 
immediate families, was in its ter- 
ritorial application interpreted to 
signify all the people of the same 
district, who usually assumed the 
surname of the chief, though no re- 
lationship existed between him and 
them. There is therefore no more 
reason to suppose that an O’Brien 
or a Murphy of to-day is descend- 
ed from the victor of Clontarf or 
the traitor of Ferns, than that his 
ancestors were Fuidirs under either 
of those kings. In fact, family 
names were only generally intro- 
duced into Ireland in the XIth cen- 
tury. 

With few exceptions, the punish- 
ment of crime under the ancient 
laws of the country was by fine, so 
that jails and penitentiaries were 
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unknown. This fine, or eric, was 
paid by the criminal, or by his Finé 
or clan, to the party aggrieved or 
his representative, and upon failure 
thereof the culprit was reduced to 
the condition of a Fuidir. The 
servile classes, who had no goods, 
could not, of course, be fined or 
further degraded; but their lords 
were compelled to respond in dam- 
ages, and in case of injury done to 
his defenceless tenants the landlord 
was entitled to compensation. In 
the Senchus Mor, “every nice of- 
fence bears its comment,” accord- 
ing to the enormity of the crime 
and the rank of plaintiff and de- 
fendant; so, in one sense at least, 
every man in Erinn may be said 
to have had his price. ‘The courts 
in which those erics were levied 
seemed to have been organized on 
a very just plan, and their proce- 
dure exhibits marked germs of our 
present jury system—or trial by a 
certain number of neighbors and 
equals. 

Minor causes were tried in the 
courts of the Zuaths or Aires, but 
greater ones were determined at the 
provincial assemblies, which appear 
to have exercised both legislative 
and judicial functions. The ab- 
sence of cities or stationary places 
of barter was supplied by the insti- 
tution of vast provincial fairs, held 
at stated times and in central lo- 
calities. The most famous of these 
were that of Zazté in Meath, A:- 
lech in Derry, and Carman at Wex- 
ford. ‘The latter, which took place 
in August of every third year, was 
the most extensive, as well as the 
most ancient; its origin lying far 
back in the mythical ages, and its 
discontinuance dating so late as the 
XIth century. For some strange 
reason these great national fairs 
were invariably held in pagan 
cemeteries, and in ante-Christian 
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times were always commenced with 
games and funeral ceremonies, clos- 
ing with horse-racing, martial and 
athletic sports. According to the 
ancient chronicle, there were three 
markets at each fair, viz. : 

“ A market for food and clothes; 
a market for live-stock, cows and 
horses, etc.; a market of foreigners 
and exiles, selling gold and silver, 
etc. The professors of every art, 
both the noble arts and the base 
arts, and non-professionals, were 
there, selling and exhibiting their 
compositions and their professional 
works to kings, and rewards were 
given for every work of art that 
was just or lawful to be sold or ex- 
hibited or listened to.” 

The most important business of 
the assembly, however, consisted 
of the making of new laws and the 
revision of old ones for the pro- 
vince for the three succeeding 
years; and, as the Rig and his of- 
ficers were always in attendance, 
the hearing and decision of serious 
causes on appeal from the inferior 
courts. In the presence of the 
sovereign and hiscourt the greatest 
order and decorum were enjoined, 
and. whoever was found to dis- 
turb the public peace by violence 
or fraud was summarily condemn- 
ed to death; the offence being in 
some sort adjudged treason, and 
not condonable by eric fine. The 
time not devoted to law-making, 
trials, and traffic was occupied in 
amusement and various sorts of 
pastimes ; and if the ancient people 
of Erinn had as much relish for fun 
and frolic as their descendants, we 
can well imagine what mirth, socia- 
bility and interchange of opinions 
must have prevailed among such a 
light-hearted multitude, whose only 
opportunity for enjoyment and mu- 
tual recognition occurred every third 
year. An old poem, “ which,” says 
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O’Curry, “I believe to have been 
contemporary with the last celebra- 
tion of the feast, if not of even a 
more ancient date,” thus enume- 
rates the different classes of per- 
sons who attended on such occa- 
sions, and the intellectual wares 
they brought with them for the 
delectation of the gathering : 

** Trumpets, Cruzts,* wide-mouthed horns, 


Cusigs Timpanists, without weariness, 
Poets and petty rhymesters ; 


** Fenian tales of Find t—an untiring entertain- 
ment— 

Destructions, cattle-preys, courtships, 

Inscribed tablets and books of trees,t 

Satires and sharp-edged runes ; 


“ Proverbs, maxims, royal precepts, 

And the youthful-instruction of Fithal ; 
Occult poetry, topographical etymologies, 
The precepts of Cairpri and of Cormac ; 


“ The Feasts, and the great Feast of Teamar ; 

Fairs, with the fair of Emania, 

Annals there are verified, 

Every division into which Erin was divided.” 

The Feast of Zeamair, or Tara, 

here alluded to as having constitut- 
ed one of the subjects of the recita- 
tions at Carman, was also triennial, 
but of a different nature, and involv: 
ing much higher occupations than 
those of the provincial fairs or 
feasts. It was an assembly of the 
subordinate kings and the nobles 
for elective, legislative, and judicial 
purposes; but, though nominally 
held every three years, was in real- 
ity celebrated as often as a new 
king was to be crowned, a general 
public law to be promulgated, or 
when some extraordinary occasion 
demanded the presence of the 
chiefs and Rigs before the supreme 
monarch. Again, many years are 
known to have elapsed without an 
assembly or Feis, owing to the ex- 
istence of internal dissensions or 
foreign invasions. ‘This assembly 
is said to have owed its origin to 

* Harps. 


+ Otherwise known as Finn McCoul, General of 
the Militia of Ireland A.D 283. 
¢ Oghams, 
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Tuathal the Legitimate, and it is 
certain that it only ceased to be 
held when Tara was abandoned as 
a royal residence in the VIIth cen- 
tury. Thecourt of the Ard-Rig on 
such occasions was not only attend- 
ed by the provincial magnates and, 
in pagan times, by the chief Druids, 
but by their followers, poets, doc- 
tors, and historians, with their re- 
spective household guards. It was 
a knowledge of this custom, doubt- 
less, that led S. Patrick to select the 
hill of Tara as the place, and the as- 
sembly of the Fezs as the fitting oc- 
casion, upon which to disclose to the 
darkened minds of the whole people 
the splendid truths of Christianity. 
The palace and adjoining houses 
of ancient Tara, judging by the ex- 
tensive traces of their foundations 
yet remaining, must have been 
built on a very large scale; but as 
they were constructed entirely of 
wood, the buildings proper have 
long since disappeared. Still, we 
have accounts, more or less authen- 
tic, that collectively they were able 
to afford shelter and accommoda- 
tion to many thousands of visitors, 
zad that the barracks alone allowed 
quarters for twenty-four thousand 
soldiers. Of the style of architecture 
of the king’s house we have no de- 
scription, save that it was rectangu- 
lar, and that its principal room or 
hall, which was used for delibera- 
tions as well as. for feasts, was pro- 
fusely ornamented with carvings in 
gold, silver, and bronze. Before 
the introduction of Christianity all 
buildings were of wood, some square 
oi rectangular, others oval or round. 
Those of the higher classes were 
made of sclid logs, but the smaller 
farmers and laborers dwelt in huts 
made of interlaced wattles or twigs, 
the interstices closed by mortar 
made with wet earth and straw. 
Stone structures were unknown be- 
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fore S. Patrick’s time; for, though 
lime was used as a wash for the in- 
terior and exterior of houses, its 
employment as a cement dates from 
the Christian ages. Hence there are 
no pagan ruins to be found in the 
country. The Round Towers, now 
proven beyond doubt to have been 
church belfries, are the most an- 
cient stone memorials existing. It 
may be also remembered that.the 
Druids had no such places of wor- 
ship as temples or covered sanctu- 
aries, and whatever rites they per- 
formed must have been celebrated 
in theopen air. Indeed, our know- 
ledge of those mysterious people 
and of their equally occult religious 
system is merely of anegative char- 
acter; for, as O’Curry says: 


“We only know that they worshipped 
idols from such examples as that of the 
idol gods taken into the Druid’s bed, so 
as to influence his visions, as described 
in Cormac’s Glossary, and that of the in- 
vocation of the idols in the case of the 
Teinm Laeghdha ; and we know that in 
certain ceremonies they made use of the 
yew-tree, the quicken or roan-tree, and 
of the black-thorn, as in the instance of 
the ordeal or test of a-woman’s characte: 
by means of fire made of these sacred 
woods. That the people of ancient Erinn 
were idolaters is certain, for they certainly 
adored the great idol called Crom Cruagh, 
in the plain called Magh Slecht, as | 
showed on a former occasion. But it is 
remarkable that we find no mention of 
any connection between this idol and the 
Druids, or any other class of priests o1 
special idol-servers. We have only the 
record of the people, generally, assem- 
bling at times to do honor to the ido! 
creation. As little, unfortunately, do we 
know of the organization of the order of 
the Druids, if they were indeed an order. 
They certainly were not connected as 
such with the orders of learned men o: 
profession of teachers, such as_ before 
explained. The Druids were often, how- 
ever, engaged in teaching, as has been 
seen ; and it would appear that kings and 
chiefs, as well as learned men, were also 
frequently Druids, though how or why I 
am not in a position to explain with cer- 
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tainty at present....I have refrained 
from suggesting any theory of my own 
on the subject. This negative conclusion, 
nevertheless, I will venture to draw from 
the whole: that, notwithstanding the sin- 
gularly positive assertions of many of our 
own as well as of English writers upon the 
subject, there is no ground whatever for 
believing the Druids to have been the 
priests of any special positive worship ; 
none whatever for imputing to them 
human sacrifices ; none whatever for be- 
lieving that the early people of Erinn 
adored the sun, moon, or stars, nor that 
they worshipped fire; and still less foun- 
dation for the ridiculous inventions of 
modern times (inventions of pure igno- 
rance), concerning honors paid to brown 
bulls, red cows, or any other cows, or 
any of the lower animals.” 


Next in rank and social impor- 
tance, if not the equals or superiors 
of the Druids, were the Ollamhs, or 
doctors, the Fi/es, or poets, and the 
Brehons, or judges. In the earliest 
ages these three classes were all in- 
cluded under the term Fileadh, 
poets, who not only professed phi- 
losophy, such as it then was, but 
recorded history and chronology in 
verse, and expounded the laws so 
preserved, in the various local courts 
and tribunals. A tendency, howev- 
er, to mystify and confuse the stat- 
utes of Tuathal and his successors, 
led to the expulsion of the children 
of song from the forum, while the 
offices about the sovereign, when 
grave matters were to be considered, 
fell to the lot of the philosophers. 
This latter class had also an espe- 
cial charge of educational matters, 
and usually superintended person- 
ally the training of the children of 
the Rigs and chiefs. The Ard-Rig, 
the provincial kings, and the F/aths 
had their own philosophers, poets, 
and judges, with their special duties 
assigned them. Of the first, besides 
making and preserving regular rec- 
ords, “they were bound by the 
same laws,” says O’Curry, “ to make 
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themselves perfect masters of that 
history in all its details, and to teach 
it to the people by public recitals, 
as well as to be legal referees upon 
all subjects in dispute concerning 
history and the genealogies.” No 
person cculd be a Brehon without 
first becoming an Ollamh, and 
twelve years’ study was required for 
that honor. But the poets, like 
their tribe in every land and age, 
were the nobly honored and the 
most privileged of any order in the 
government. They flattered kings 
and satirized them with impunity, 
charmed the masses with the melody 
of their songs and the fertility of 
their imagination; but, while they 
were generally on the side of popular 
liberty in their verses, they were 
always to be found at the tables 
of the nobles, where good cheer and 
rich largesses awaited them. How- 
ever, as their poems were the only 
vehicles through which the history, 
traditions, and even laws of the na- 
tion could possibly have been trans- 
mitted to us, we owe them too much 
to blame their amiable weaknesses. 
Like the teacher, when the F7/e tra- 
velled about the country he was ac- 
companied by his pupils, and ev- 
ery hospitality was shown to him 
and them, partly from love of his 
calling, and not seldom through 
dread of his satires. Many instan- 
ces are recorded in popular tales 
of the dire effects of the poet’s wrath, 
of which sickness, loss of property 
and reputation, were among the least. 

In connection with the courts we 
find two classes of paid advocates, 
one the Zée, attorney, and the other 
the Aighne, or counsellor. When it 
is remembered that slander and 
libel were offencesseverely punished 
in the Brehon-courts by eric fine, 
we canadmire the grim humor which 
discriminated against the attorneys, 
who, as the wise law-givers of old 
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argued, being professional libellers 
of other men, had no right to exact 
a fine when their own characters 
were assailed. 

The custom of fosterage, about 
which so much unfavorable com- 
ment has been made by modern ill- 
informed writers, is fully and clearly 
explained by O’Curry, who classes 
it as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of the country, and not, as 
some erroneously suppose, the par- 
tial desertion of children by their 
parents.. In Lecture XVII. he as- 
serts: 

* We have ample proof that this foster- 
age was not a mere indiscriminate cus- 
tom among all classes of the people, nor 
in any case_one merely confined to the bare 
physical nurture and rearing of the child, 
which in early infancy was committed to 
the care of a nurse and her husband ; but 
that the fosterhood was generally that of 
a whole family or tribe, and that in very 
many cases it became a bond of friend- 
ship and alliance between two or more 
tribes, and even provinces. In those 
cases the fosterers were not of the com- 
mon class, poor people glad to perform 
their nursing for mere pay, and whose 
car? extended to physical rearing only. 
On the contrary, it is even a question, 
anc one not easily settled, whether the 
terin nursing, in the modern acceptation 
of the word, should be applied at all to 
the old Gaelic fosterage, and whether the 
tetm pupilage would not be more appro- 
priate. . . .. The old Gaelic fosterage ex- 
tended to the training and education, not 
only of children up to the age of four- 
teen, but sometimes of youths up to that 
of seventeen years,” 


One of the chief duties of the fos- 
ter-father was the military training 
of the young chieftains. This con- 
sisted principally of the manage- 
ment of the horse, either in pairs 
for the chariot or singly for riding, 
the use of the casting spear and 
sling, and the sword exercise. Of 
strategy the ancient Irish soldiers 
had no idea, and very little of tac- 
tics; so that their battles were 
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hand-to-hand combats, and there- 
fore bloody and generally decisive. 
Their weapons of bronze or iron, 
many fine specimens of which we 
examined years ago in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, still 
exhibit evidences of high finish and 
excellent temper. We do not find 
any mention of cavalry in the ac- 
counts handed down to us of the 
various battles fought in the earlier 
centuries, and very slight allusions 
to defensive armor. Ornaments of 
gold and other precious metals, 
such as crowns, collars, torque 
rings, and shield-bosses, were worn 
in great profusion and variety, not 
only by nobles and generals, but 
by ordinary officers ; in fact, so gor- 
geous are the poets’ descriptions 
of the decorations of their favorite 
heroes that we might be inclined 
to accuse them of gross exaggera- 
tion had we not also been shown 
some magnificent antiques of this 
description, in a perfect state of 
preservation, by the gentlemen of 
the academy during several visits 
made to that depository of Irish 
antiquities. Some of these valu- 
able decorations are made of na- 
tive ore, but by far the greater num- 
ber were manufactured out of the 
spoils of war—the plunder wrested 
from the adjacent islands and the 
coast of France by the numerous 
expeditions that were fitted out in 
Ireland in the three or four centu- 
ries preceding S. Patrick’s mission. 

The dress of the higher classes 
was, it seems, equally magnificent, 
and each rank was distinguished, 
not only by the peculiar shape of 
its garments, but by the number of 
colors allowed to be worn. Thus, 
servants had one color; farmers, 
two; officers, three; women, four; 
chiefs, five ; ollamhs and files, six; 
kings and queens, seven; and, ac- 
cording to the ancient records, bi- 
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shops of the Christian Church were 
afterwards allowed to use all these 
combined. Red, brown, and crim- 
son, with their shades and com- 
pounds, were the colors generally 
used; green, yellow, blue, and 
black sometimes, but not frequent- 
ly. Prof. Sullivan, in that part of his 
introduction treating of the various 
dye-stuffs used in ancient Ireland, 
takes occasion to dissipate some 
popular errors with regard to na- 
tional colors. He says: 


“Garments dyed yellow with saffron 
are constantly spoken of by modern 
writers as characteristic of the Irish. 
There is no evidence, however, that saf- 
fron was at all known by the ancient 
Irish, and Lexas or Jnars of a yellow 
color are only mentioned two or three 
times in the principal tales, From what 
has been shown in the Lectures and in this 
Introduction about the color of the ancient 
Irish dress, it will be evident that there 
was no national as distinguished from 
clan color for the Zena ; a saffron-dyed 
one, if at all used in ancient times, would 
be peculiar to a single clan.” 


The Zena here spoken of was an 
inner garment which hung down to 
the knees like a modern kilt, usu- 
ally made of linen, and sometimes 
interwoven with threads of gold. 
In addition to this were worn ashirt, 
or Leine; a cloak (Brat); an Juar, 
or jacket; Zriubhas, or trowsers; a 
Bor, or conical hat; and Cuarans, 
or shoes made of raw-hide. The 
costume of the women differed lit- 
tle from that of the men, except 
that they discarded the ¢riubhas, and 
wore their /enas and /eines longer. 
“They were, however,” says Sul- 
livan, “ distinguished from the men 
by wearing a veil, which covered 
the head. This veil was the Cazi/e, 
which formed an essential part of 
the legal contents of alady’s work- 
bag. In a passage from the laws, 
quoted in the Lectures, it is called ‘a 
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veil of one color’; as if variegated 
ones were sometimes used... . 
The white linen cloth still worn 
by nuns represents exactly both the 
Irish Caille and the German Hu- 
da.” In many other respects, be- 
sides the matter of dress, women 
were placed on a footing nearly 
equal to that of men in those remote 
times; and if their liberal and re- 
spectful treatment may be consid- 
ered one of the tests of civilization, 
the old Gaels were in refinement far 
in advance of any other race in pa- 
gan Europe, and indeed of many 
of our own times. We find women 
not only taking part in public af- 
fairs as rulers and generals, but as 
Druidesses, judges, poets, and teach- 
ers. At Tara and the great pro- 
vincial fairs a separate portion of 
the grounds was assigned them, so 
that they could observe the games 
and enjoy the amusements without 
interruption; while in the homes 
of the igs and chiefs the best 
rooms, and sometimes an entire 
building, called Grianan, or sunny 
house, was exclusively reserved for 
their use. Most of the principal 
places in the country, such as the 
locations of the great fairs and the 
sites of royal palaces, were named 
in their honor, as well as the moun- 
tains and rivers and other objects in 
nature suggestive of symmetry, beau- 
ty, and elegance. Wealso read in the 
Senchus Mor several very. minute 
and stringent laws protecting their 
rights of person and property, as- 
signing their dowry before mar- 
riage and their separate ownership 
of property afterwards. They were, 
in fact, to a great extent pecuniar- 
ily independent of their husbands; 
and though polygamy was_ toler- 
ated and divorce allowed in pagan 
times, they were so hedged in by re- 
strictions and conditions that it is 
more than probable little advan- 
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tage was taken of the latitude thus 
afforded both parties. 

Being almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural people, with very little 
commerce with the outward world, 
the food of the ancient Irish was 
confined to the natural produc- 
tions of the soil, flesh-meat, milk, 
and fish. Wheat, spelt-wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats were produced in 
abundance, while cattle were so 
plentiful and so general an arti- 
cle of traffic that in the absence of 
coin they formed the currency of 
the country, and in them fines were 
paid and taxes levied. Butter, milk, 
and cheese were luxuries, but vege- 
tables, such as leeks, onions, and 
water-cresses, were to be found 
growing in the garden of the lowest 
Fuidir. Beer, likewise, appears to 
have been the popular drink. Im- 
ported wine and native mead, distill- 
ed from honey, were considered the 
aristocratic beverages of the period. 
That large quantities of the latter 
were consumed at the triennial feasts 
there can be no doubt, judging from 
the tales of the poets; and it was on oc- 
casions when it was circling round 
the board that the Cruzts (harps), 
Timpans, or violins, and Cruiscach, 
or pipes, the three principal musical 
instruments of the Gaels, came into 
play. The poets, too,were there to 
sing their songs of love and war, and 
the historians to recite the traditions 
of the tribes of Erinn. It is not po- 
sitively known whether the pagan 
Irish had a written language or al- 
phabet. O’Curry is disposed to be- 
lieve they had, while Sullivan is of 
opinion that letters and writing 
were introduced with Christianity, 
and that previous to S. Patrick’s 
time all teaching in the ancient 
schools was oral, and the genealo- 
gies and histories were committed 
to memory and transmitted from fa- 
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ther to son. They both, however, 
agree that there was a system of 
writing known only to the initiated, 
now called Ogham, which was in- 
scribed on prepared wood, and en- 
graved on monuments and tomb- 
stones, many of which latter, though 
still well preserved, are illegible to 
the best antiquarian scholars. The 
ancient Gaels, like their descendants, 
rad aspecial reverence for their dead, 
and indulged in protracted wakes, 
as well as extensive funerals. In 
pagan days their funeral ceremonies 
were most elaborate, but in Chris- 
tian times these gave way to the 
solemn offices of the church. Each 
person was buried according to his 
rank while living ; the corpse was 
deposited deep in the ground, and a 
cairn or mound of earth and stone 
was erected over the grave to mark 
the spot. We have no reason to 
suppose that they had even the 
faintest notion of a future life or of 
the immortality of the soul, their 
mythology limiting the superna- 
tural to celebrated Tuatha da Da- 
nians, real personages, who had 
left the surface to inhabit the 
bowels of the earth, and to fairies, 
the “good people” of the modern 
peasantry. 

Those, then, were the people, 
computed to have been about three 
millions in number in his time, to 
whom S. Patrick preached the New 
Law, and whosecomplete conversion 
and subsequent undying attachment 
to Catholicity have puzzled as well 
as confounded the enemies of the 
church. Though pagans, they were 
neither barbarous nor over-super- 
stitious, and their ready apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of God's mys- 
terious and elaborate Word is the 
best proof that their hearts were 
pure and their minds active and 
comprehensive. 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


Tue father of the great revolu- 
tionary demagogue was an advocate 
at Arras, a peaceful citizen, who 
had nothing about him in character 
or manners to suggest that he was 
to be the parent of the monster 
known to history as the tiger-man. 
Nay, so little of ferocity was there 
about the worthy advocate that, 
when his wife died, he nearly went 
melancholy-mad for grief, and in 
his despair left his native town, and 
took to wandering about France, 
then beyond it to Germany and 
England, where he finally died. 
There are, it is true, some ill-natur- 
ed local chronicles extant which 
pretend that it was not so much 
grief as debt that drove the discon- 
solate widower into exile; and this 
harsh and unpoetic version is sup- 
ported by the fact of his having, by 
his flight, abandoned to loneliness 
and utter destitution the three little 
children, two boys and a girl, whom 
the wife he so bitterly lamented had 
left to his paternal care. Maxi- 
milien Marie Isidore, the eldest 
of the three, was born on the 6th 
of April, 1760. The solitary posi- 
tion and the poverty of the desert- 
ed children attracted the compas- 
sion of some kind persons of the 
town, and notably that of the curé 
of the parish, who sent Maximilien 
to school, where soon, by dint of 
hard work and intelligence, the boy 
shot ahead of all his class fel- 
lows, and justified the predictions 
of friends that he would make a 
name for himself in whatever trade 
or calling he embraced. The Bi- 
shop of Arras, Mgr. de Conzié, was 


also interested in the little fellow ; 
his industry and desolate poverty 
making a claim on the prelate’s 
paternal notice. He used his influ- 
ence with the abbot of the famous 
Abbey of Waast to grant Maximi- 
lien one of the abbatial Jourses at 
the College of Louis le Grand, in 
Paris. The very first steps in life 
of the future persecutor of priests 
and religion were thus guided by 
the hand of the church, his poverty 
enriched, his orphanhood fathered, 
by her charity. The Abbé Proyart, 
then president of Louis le Grand, 
continued to the poor provincial 
student the fostering kindness of 
those worthy ecclesiastics who had 
placed him under his charge. Maxi- 
milien was also at this time largely 
assisted and most kindly befriended 
by the Abbé de la Roche, a canon 
of Notre Dame, who, all through 
the period of the young man’s 
studies in Paris, kept watch over 
him, and showed him the most sin- 
cere and delicate affection. When 
at the age of nineteen, Maximilien 
left the college, the Abbé de la 
Roche used his influence to secure 
the vacant dourse for the younger 
brother, Augustin Robespierre, and 
succeeded. Maximilien was called 
to the bar very soon after leaving 
Paris, and began at once to excite 
attention by his talent as a speaker. 
The first mention we find of his 
forensic success is in 1783, when 
he was engaged in a case against 
the corporation of St. Omer, a small 
town near Arras, in behalf of a gen- 
tleman who had erected a lightning- 
conductor on his house, and been 
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presecuted on account of it, and 
condemned by the corporation. He 
appealed to the highercourt of Arras. 
Robespierre pleaded his cause, and 
won a triumphant reversal of the 
first verdict. We find a note of 
this incident in the Memoires de 
Bachaumont : “Thecause about the 
paratonnerre has been before our 
court three days, and has been 
pleaded by M. de Robespierre, a 
young lawyer of extraordinary 
merit ; he has displayed in this af- 
fair—which was, in fact, the cause 
of art and science against prejudice 
—a degree of eloquence and saga- 
city that gives the highest idea of 
his talents. He had a complete 
triumph; on the 31st day of May 
the court reversed the sentence, 
and permitted M. de Boisvale to 
re-erect his paratonnerre.” Robes- 
pierre was just three-and-twenty at 
this date. He is styled de Robes- 
pierre by the writer, and had assum- 
ed the particule noble at a much 
earlier date; he is entered at col- 
lege with it, and at the bar, and was 
elected to the States-General as de 
Robespierre. The pretentious pre- 
fix cost him dear, as we shall see; 
it afforded a poisoned shaft to Ca- 
mille Desmoulins long after the Re- 
generator of the people had eras- 
ed the feudal particle from his sig-- 
nature. But these were sunny days, 
when he might use it with impunity, 
and even to some advantage. ‘The 
young advocate was courted and 
admired, and made welcome in 
clubs and drawing-rooms ; he wrote 
essays and won prizes from learned 
societies, thus establishing a literary 
as well as legal reputation. He 
even aspired to be a poet, and ad- 
dressed sonnets to ladies of fash- 
ion at Arras, which gained him the 
smiles of the Ariadnes and Arach- 
nes. that he sang to, and caused 
him to be rallied as a squire of 
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dames. This time of merry dal- 
liance, however, soon came to an 
end, and graver ambitions began to 
open out before Robespierre. He 
was elected member of the States- 
General. M. Dumont, the distin- 
guished journalist, gives a lively 
description of the figure made by 
the “avocat, de Robespierre,” in 
one of the earliest sittings of that 
Assembly: “The clergy, for the 
purpose of surprising the Tiers 
Etat into a union of the orders, 
sent a deputation to invite the Tiers 
to a conference on the distresses of 
the poor. The Tiers saw through 
the design, and, not willing to ac- 
knowledge the clergy as a separate 
body, yet afraid to reject so cha- 
ritable and popular a proposition, 
knew not what answer to make, 
when one of the deputies, after 
concurring in the description of 
the miseries of the people, rose and 
addressed the ecclesiastical deputa- 
tion: ‘Go tell your colleagues that, 
if they are so anxious to relieve 
the people, they should hasten to 
unite themselves in this hall with 
the friends of the people. Tell 
them no longer to retard our pro- 
ceedings and the public good by 
contumacious delays, or to try to 
carry their point by such stratagems 
as this. Rather let them, as min- 
isters of religion, as worthy servants 
of their Master, renounce the 
splendor which surrounds them, the 
luxury which insults the poor. 
Dismiss those insolent lackeys who 
attend you; sell your gaudy equi- 
pages, and convert those odious 
superfluities into food for the poor.’ 
At this speech, which interpreted so 
well the passions of the moment, there 
arose, not applause—that would 
have appeared like a bravado—but 
a confused murmur of approbation 
much more flattering. Every one 
asked who was the speaker. He 
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was not known, but in a few min- 
utes his name passed from mouth 
to mouth; it was one which after- 
wards made all France tremble—it 
was Robespierre !” 

One is at a loss which to admire 
most in this brilliant sorzze, the skill 
and power of the speaker in play- 
ing on the passions of his hearers, 
or the dastardly ingratitude which 
led him to use the eloquence he 
owed in so large a measure to the 
clergy for the purpose of stigmatiz- 
ing his best benefactors. The first 
time Robespierre’s voice was raised 
in the tribune it was to vituperate 
the men to whom he owed his edu- 
cation, almost, it may be said, his 
existence. The reward of this 
treachery was not delayed ; he elec- 
trified his audience, and henceforth 
became known to fame, though not 
yet to infamy. It is only just to 
Robespierre to admit that when he 
entered on his public life, his char- 
acter was unstained by any of the 
vices which it developed later; he 
was in private life held to be virtu- 
ous, and suspected of no vice be- 
yond the honorable one of ambition. 
Probably he would have lived and 
died amongst his fellow - citizens 
without earning a worse reputation 
than the rest of them, if this latent 
ambition had not led him to seek to 
rise above them, and if his ability 
had not seconded the aspiration. 
Even in his demagogic career he 
kept his reputation for integrity, and 
gained the surname of the Incor- 
ruptible. Incorruptible by money 
he certainly was, while the instinct 
of either cowardice or sagacity in- 
duced him to disavow all personal 
ambition. Power was what he 
thirsted for; wealth and pageant 
he despised. These principles, 
aided by his fiery talent as any ora- 
tor and his shrewd knowledge of 
the times, soon lifted him above 
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all competitors, and made him a 
kind of uncrowned monarch long be- 
fore he became so in reality as dic- 
tator of the republic. It is inter- 
esting to note the various decrees 
he passed while reigning in the Na- 
tional Assembly. One of the first 
was the turning of the Church of 
S. Genevieve into a Pantheon for 
the ashes of great men, and the inau- 
guration of the paganized Christian 
temple by the entombing of Mira- 
beau’s remains there. ‘Then we see 
him ardent in endeavoring to carry 
the abolition of capital punishment 
—an instance of that strange para- 
dox so common to Frenchmen, who 
shrink with morbid sentimentality 
from inflicting death on the vilest 
malefactor by the hand of justice, 
while so ready to shed the blood of 
innocent men without remorse, nay, 
with exultation, the moment their 
passions are roused. 

The flight of the royal family to 
Varennes wrought a sudden and de- 
cisive change in the state of public 
affairs. Robespierre was just then 
at the summit of his reputation as 
an orator, admired as the most 
prominent figure in Mme. Roland’s 
coterie, which numbered all the 
cleverest men of the new school, 
though the gifted and ill-starred cen- 
tre of the group seems, even in the 
days of their closest friendship, to 
have resented Robespierre’s stub- 
born independence, which contrast- 
ed disagreeably with the unquali- 
fied adulation of his fellow-devotees. 

The abortive attempt of the un- 
fortunate Louis to fly from a posi- 
tion which had bec~me unbearable 
had set the match to the train which 
Robespierre and his Jacobin faction 
had so long been preparing. The 
question, hitherto whispered in 
ambiguous words, was now spoken 
boldly aloud: What was to be 
done with the king? Lafayette was 
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for keeping him a prisoner in the 
Tuileries, he, meanwhile, acting as 
a sort of military viceroy; the Or- 
leanist faction had another solution 
to offer; the Jacobins and the Giron- 
dists another. ‘There was a stormy 
sitting at the Assembly. Brissot pro- 
posed that the people should like 
one man rally round the republi- 
can flag, and sign a petition for 
the abolition of the king. There 
arose in answer to this daring pro- 
position a tempest of applause, ter- 
ror, anger, and loyal indignation. 
The Assembly rejected it, and voted 
for maintaining the king. Robes- 
pierre rushed out of the hall, 
tearing his hair and crying out, 
“My friends, we are lost! The 
king is saved!” This was on 
the 15th of July. A meeting had 
been already called of the Jacobin 
Club for the 17th on the Champs 
de Mars for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the national will. The 
club, on hearing the vote of the As- 
sembly, kept up a farce of respect by 
issuing a counter-order. But the 
sovereign people were hampered by 
nod such mock scruples; they, in 
the person of Brissot, drew up a 
fresh petition, and invited all classes 
of their fellow-citizens to attend at 
the appointed day on the Champs 
de Mars, where the altar of father- 
land would -be erected, and where 
all patriots could sign the petition 
towards the freedom of the country. 
A tragi-comic incident marked the 
proceedings at an early hour. Two 
men were found hid under the 
“altar,” and detected in the act of 
boring a hole in it with a gimlet; 
they were forthwith dragged out 
and massacred on the spot, though 
the only evidence of guilt brought 
against them at the time, or after- 
wards, was that one of them had a 
wooden leg, and the other a basket 
of provisions. The mob were like 
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dry powder that only wanted a 
spark to make it ignite, destroying 
and self-destructive. The wildest 
inferences were drawn from the 
discovery of the two unlucky eaves- 
droppers: they were laying a mine 
to blow up the patriots assembled 
round the altar of fatherland; the 
absence of all appliances for this 
terrible purpose proved nothing; 
some cried out that they were spies 
in the king’s pay; others that they 
were secreted there as dupes to be 
murdered by Lafayette’s creatures 
as a pretext for beginning the 
massacres that followed. We even 
find Mme. Roland repeating some 
absurd notions of this kind; but 
nothing is too monstrous or too pre- 
posterous for prejudice to swallow. 
However, let the motives of the two 
men have been what they may, 
their murder was undoubtedly the 
signal for that onslaught of the 
troops which completely destroy- 
ed Lafayette’s tottering popularity, 
and compelled him to leave Paris 
for a command on the frontier. 
The real odium of the unpremedi- 
tated blood-shedding fell, like every 
mistake of the time, on the king. 
On the 5th of February, 1792, Robes- 
pierre was named Public Accuser, 
and from this event dates the ex- 
plosion of personal rivalry between 
him and Brissot. He never could 
forgive the latter having been 
chosen to draw up that famous 
petition of the Champs de Mars, 
and for keeping the ascendency 
which this fact gave him in the 
Assembly and in the Jacobin Club. 
But Robespierre did not long re- 
tain the subordinate position of 
Public Accuser; he hated the bond- 
age of having to attend at fixed 
hours, and some months after his 
nomination he resigned and start- 
ed a newspaper called the Défen- 
seur. Blood and terror were hence- 
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forth the watchwords of the jour- 
nalist-patriot. He effected a sham 
reconciliation with Brissot and all 
other enemies, and the Judas kiss 
of hate and treachery went round. 

Roland was named minister at 
this crisis; a clever and honest 
man, moderate, and, above all, the 
husband of Mme. Roland, his no- 
mination was hailed with joy by 
all. Robespierre alone was furious 
at seeing the mediocre provincial 
farmer placed over his head. His 
jealous vengeance against Mme. 
Roland dated from this elevation 
of her husband. ‘The success of 
his journal consoled him, mean- 
while, for the delay of larger 
triumphs, while it procured him 
competence and _ independence, 
which were all he required. He 
lodged with a man named Duplay, 
a carpenter, who had a wife and 
two daughters. One of the latter 
became branded in connection with 
the name of her father’s tenant. 
Robespierre vindicated his surname 
of Incorruptible all through the 
period of his popular power, inas- 
much as he was inaccessible to the 
temptation of money or any of tie 
softer bribes which sometimes be- 
guile hard, ambitious men into acts 
of mercy or passing tenderness. 

In August, 1792, he suspended 
his labors as a journalist, and 
henceforth devoted his undivided 
energies and his whole time to the 
political events which were thicken- 
ing around him. The last number 
of the Défenseur contains an in- 
flammatory appeal which is too 
significant of the man and the times 
to be omitted. It was decided that 
a convention should be elected to 
choose a new form of national gov- 
ernment. The issue depended al- 
most entirely on the character and 
principles of the members who 
should compose it. Robespierre 
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determined at any and every cost 
to be one of the elected. It was his 
supreme opportunity; if he missed 
it, his career as a popular leader 
was broken, and he must sink back 
into the ranks of obscure mediocri- 
ties who had shot up from the mass 
of agitators like rockets, burning 
bright and fierce for a moment, and 
then subsiding in darkness. He 
had that instinct of genius which 
enables a man to read the temper 
of his time, and to this sanguinary 
temper he passionately addressed 
himself in the closing number of 
his paper: 

“You must prepare the success 
of this convention by the regene- 
ration of the spirit of the people. 
Let us awake—all, all arise, all arm, 
and the enemies of liberty will hide 
themselves in darkness. Let the 
tocsin of Paris be re-echoed in all 
the departments. Let the people 
learn at once to reason and to fight. 
You are now at war with all your 
oppressors, and you will have no 
peace till you have punished them. 
Far be from you that pusillanimous 
weakness or that cowardly indul- 
gence which the tyrants so long sa- 
tiated with the blood of the people 
now invoke when their own hour is 
come! Impunity has produced all 
their crimes and all your sufferings. 
Let them fall under the sword of 
the law. Clemency towards them 
would be real barbarity—an out- 
rage on injured humanity.” This 
manifesto revealed the true aim 
and policy of Robespierre, and just 
gave the touch that was necessary 
to set the wheel revolving. Dan- 
ton cried amen to it, and all the 
faction shouted amen in chorus. 
“We must dare, and dare again, 
and dare to the bitter end!” said 
Danton, and the word acted like a 
trumpet-call to the bloodhounds 
of the revolution. The prisons of 
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Paris were at this moment gorged 
with aristocrats awaiting their trial. 
The people shouted, Try them! 
The tocsin sounded, the prison-doors 
were surrounded: Mock courts of 
justice were set up in the court- 
yards. Quickly, one by one, the pri- 
soners are called out, questions are 
rapidly put and answered; the jury 
decides: “Let the prisoner be en- 
larged!” The gendarmes seize him; 
they open the gate and “enlarge” 
him. He falls forward on a mass of 
glittering pikes and bayonets, and 
dizs, cut to pieces. Soon the num- 
ber of the butchered is so great 
that the amateur executioners have 
to pause and clear the space by 
piling: up the corpses to one side 
before they resume their work. 
Every prison presents the same 
scene. At La Force a remnant of 
the Swiss Guard is called out. 
“ They clasp each other spasmodi- 
cally, gray veterans crying, ‘ Mercy, 
gentlemen, mercy!’ But there is 
no mercy! ‘They prepare to die 
like brave men. One of them steps 
forward. He had on a blue frock- 
coat. He was about thirty. His sta- 
ture was above the common, his 
look noble and martial. ‘I go 
first,’ he said, ‘since it must be 
so. Adieu!’ Then, dashing his hat 
behind him, ‘Which way?’ cried 
he to the brigands. ‘Show it me.’ 
They open the folding gate. He is 
announced to the multitude. He 
stands a moment motionless, then 
plunges forth among the pikes, and 
dies of a thousand wounds.” * The 
fair and saintly Princesse de Lam- 
balle fell, butchered by the same 
pikes; her head paraded through 
the streets, her remains profaned 
by the most unheard-of indignities. 
As it always happens in these 
storms of human souls, there were 


* Félempesi, Lia Vérité toute Entitre, p. 173. 
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tones of a divine harmony to be 
heard striking through the hideous 
din. Old M. de Sombreuil is 
dragged out to die. His daughter, 
a tender girl in the first blush of 
maidenhood, rushes out, fearless 
and bold, clinging to him, and ap- 
peals to the tigers about to shed 
his blood: “O good friends! he 
is my father! He is no aristocrat! 
We hate aristocrats; tell me how | 
can prove it to you?” ‘They filla 
bowl full of the hot blood of an 
aristocrat just slain, and present it 
to her, saying: “ Drink this, and we 
will believe thee and spare thy fa- 
ther. ” 

She drinks the loathsome draught, 
and clasps her father amidst the 
Vivats of the mob. Alas! it was 
only a respite that the brave deed 
had gained for the beloved old 
man. He died by those same 
blood-stained hands before the 
year was out. At the abbey a pic- 
ture of rest and calm is to be seen : 
“Towards seven on Sunday night, 
we saw two men enter, their hands 
bloody, and armed with sabres. 
A turnkey with a torch lighted 
them; he points to the bed of the 
unfortunate Swiss, Reding. Reding 
was dying. One of the men paused ; 
but the other said: Alons donc! 
(come along !) and lifted the dying 
man, and carried him on his back 
out to the street. He was mas- 
sacred there. We looked at one an- 
other in silence; we clasped each 
other’s hands ; we gazed onthe pave- 
ment of our prison, on which lay 
the moonlight, checkered with sha- 
dows. ... At ¢hree in the morning 
we heard them breaking in one 
of the prison-doors. We thought 
they were coming to kill us... . 
The Abbé Lenfant and the Abbé 
de Chapt-Rastignac appeared in 
the pulpit of the chapel, which was 
our prison. They had got in by a 
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door from the stairs. They said to 
us that our end was at hand; that 
we must compose ourselves and re- 
ceive their last blessing. An elec- 
tric movement, not to be describ- 
ed, threw us all on our knees, and 
we received it. These two white- 
haired old ‘men blessing us from 
their place above, death hovering 
over our heads—the moment is 
never to be forgotten.”* Half an 
hour later the two priests were 
dragged out and massacred, those 
whom they had strengthened with 
their last words to meet a like fate 
listening to their cries. 

The massacres began on the 2d 
and lasted till the 6th, when Robes- 
pierre and Danton were elected to 
that legislative body called the 
Deputation of Paris, composed of 
twenty-four members, the first name 
on the list being Robespierre, the 
last Philippe Egalité. It was on 
this ocasion that the future regicide 
adopted the surname of Egalité, he 
being compelled to choose some 
appellation not obnoxious to the 
people. 

The great struggle now began be- 
tween the Jacobins and the Giron- 
dists, or virtually between the lead- 
ers of the two factions, the old ri- 
vals, Robespierre and Brissot. All 
the ultra-republicans, who were 
represented by the Deputation of 
Paris, grouped themselves on the 
top benches of the convention to the 
left of the president, and were called 
the Mountain—a name henceforth 
identified with its prophet, Robes- 
pierre. The question still was, 
What was to be done with the king ? 
The Jacobins were for killing him, 
the Girondists for putting him aside. 
The wretched weakness, vacillation, 
and cowardliness of the Girondists 
make them objects of contempt, 


* Jourgniac, Thirty-eight Hours in the Abbaye 
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without exciting in us the kind of 
horrified awe inspired by the mon- 
strous feats of those Titanic fiends, 
the Jacobins. By what fatality is it 
in France that the honest-meaning 
party is always the cowardly onethat 
dares not assert itself, but bows 
down, cowed by the cynical auda- 
city of the anarchists? The Giron- 
dists might have turned the scales, 
even at this crisis, if they had had 
the courage of their consciences ; 
but they were cowards. Their policy 
was to run with the hare and cry 
with the hounds, and it met with the 
fate it deserved. But we must not 
anticipate. The Mountain, on the 
other hand, did not lack the courage 
of its creed; it out-heroded Herod 
in its fury against the king and all 
appertaining to the old order which 
he represented. Roman history 
was its Bible, and the examples 
there recorded were for ever on its 
lips. All citizens were heroes, Cin- 
cinhatuses, Catos, Ciceros, etc.; all 
sovereigns were Neros and Caligulas. 
The Girondists turned these fine 
texts against their rivals by accus- 
ing them of plotting to set up a 
triumyirate, to be composed of 
Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. 
This was only three weeks after the 
orgy of blood which ushered in the 
reign of Robespierre and of ‘Ter- 
ror. Danton mounted the tribune, 
and made an eloquent defence of 
Robespierre, who never spoke im- 
promptu when he could avoid it. 
Marat then rose—for the first time 
in the convention—and was hooted 
down; but he persisted, and made 
them listen while he exposed his 
revolting doctrines of wholesale 
murder and anarchical rule. 

So the days passed, in boisterous 
invective, idle perorations, and sa- 
vage threats of one party against 
another. The Girondists, however, 
were worsted in the fight, and the 
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strength of the position remained 
with Robespierre and his more 
bloody and unscrupulous faction, 
who had from the starting traced 
out his plan, and adhered to it with- 
out flinching. The king was fore- 
doomed to the scaffold, but some 
semblance of legality should ac- 
company the decree. So strong 
was the Jacobin influence at this 
crisis that those who did not share 
the murderous design were terri- 
fied into seeming to do so, and, 
while looking with horror at the 
regicide in preparation, were cowed 
into silent acquiescence. M. Thiers, 
in his History of the Revolution, 
says: “Many of the deputies who 
had come down with the intention 
of voting for the king were fright- 
ened at the fury of the people, and, 
though much touched by the fate 
of Louis XVI., they were terrified 
at the consequences of an acquittal. 
This fear was greatly increased at 
the sight of the Assembly and of 
the scene it presented. That 
scene, dark and terrible, had sha- 
ken the hearts of all, and changed 
the resolution of Lecointre of Ver- 
sailles, whose personal bravery can- 
not be doubted, and who had not 
ceased to return to the galleries the 
menacing gestures with which they 
were intimidating the Assembly. 
Even he, when it came to the point, 
hesitated, and dropped from his 
mouth the terrible and unexpected 
word, ‘death.’ Vergniaud, who had 
appeared most deeply touched by 
the fate of the king, and who had 
declared that ‘nothing could ever 
induce him to condemn the un- 
happy prince’—Vergniatid, at the 
sight of that tumultuous scene, pro- 
nounced the sentence of death.” 
It must truly have been an appall- 
ing spectacle, the like of which the 
civilized world had never before 
beheld. Mercier, in his Sketches of 
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the Re.olution, gives us an animated 
and glowing picture of the court 
during the trial: “The famous 
sitting which decided the fate of 
Louis lasted seventy-two hours. 
One-would naturally suppose that 
the Assembly was a scene of medi- 
tation, silence, and a «ort of reli- 
gious terror. Not atall. The end 
of the hall was transformed into 
a kind of opera-box, where ladies 
in megligé were eating ices and 
oranges, drinking /igueurs, and re- 
ceiving the compliments and salu- 
tations of comers and goers. ‘The 
huissiers (bailiffs) on the side of 
the Mountain acted the part of the 
openers of the opera-boxes. They 
were employed every instant in 
turning the key in the doors of the 
side galleries, and gallantly escort- 
ing the mistresses of the Duke ot 
Orleans, caparisoned with tri-col- 
colored ribbons. Although every 
mark of applause or disapprobation 
was forbidden, nevertheless, on the 
side of the Mountain, the Duchess 
Dowager,* the amazon of the Jaco- 
bin bands, made long ‘ha-a-has!’ 
when she heard the word ‘death’ 
strongly twang in her ears. 

“The lofty galleries, destined 
for the people during the days 
which preceded this famous trial, 
were never empty of strangers and 
people of every class, who there 
drank wine and brandy as if it had 
been a tavern. Bets were open at 
all the neighboring coffee-houses. 
Listlessness, impatience, fatigue, 
were marked on almost every coun- 
tenance. Each deputy mounted the 
tribune in his turn, and every one 
was asking when his turn came. 
Some deputy came, I know not 
who, sick, and in his morning-gown 
and night-cap. This phantom 

* Mme. de Montasson, second wife by a morgan- 


atic marriage of the late Duke of Orleans, Egalité’s 
father. 
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caused a great deal of diversion in 
the Assembly. The countenances 
of those who wen‘ to the tribune, 
rendered more funereal from the 
pale gleams of the lights, when in 
a slow and sepulchral voice they 
pronounced the word ‘death !’—all 
these physiognomies which suc- 
ceeded one another, their tones, 
their different keys; d’Orleans hiss- 
ing and groaning when he voted 
the death of his relative; some cal- 
culating if they should have time 
to dine before they gave their vote ; 
women with pins pricking cards to 
count the votes; deputies who had 
fallen asleep and were waked up in 
order to vote; Manuel, the secre- 
tary, sliding away a few votes, in 
order to save the unhappy king, 
and on the point of being put to 
death in the corridors for his infi- 
delity—these sights can never be 
described as they passed. It is im- 
possible to picture what they were, 
nor will history be able to reach 
them.” 

Amongst the timid Girondists 
who dared not vote for acquittal, 
and shrank from decreeing the king 
to death, many hit upon a half-mea- 
sure, which was that of coupling 
their vote for death with condi- 
tions that practically negatived it. 
This cowardly transaction is said 
to have given rise to some trickery 
in the counting of the votes, which 
enabled the scrutineers to make 
the majority of owe voice by which 
the sentence of death was carried. 
It was this sham proceeding which 
prompted Siéyes to say when re- 
cording his vote, “ Death—without 
palaver !” 

Robespierre’s figure stands out 
with vivid and terrible brilliancy 
against the background of this 
picture. He dismissed the ques- 
tion of the king’s innocence or 
guilt—that had, he knew right well, 
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nothing whatever to do with the 
issue—and proceeded to demand 
his death on the grounds of urgent 
political expediency. “The death 
of the king was not a question of 
law, but of state policy, which, 
without quibbling about his guilt 
or innocence, required his death ; 
the life of one man, if ever so inno- 
cent, must be sacrificed to preserve 
the lives of millions.” ‘There was 
honesty at any rate in this plain 
speaking, and so it was better than 
the odious hypocrisy displayed by 
the other actors in the tragic farce. 
On Robespierre’s descending from 
the tribune, his brother Augustin, 
rose and demanded in the name of 
the people “that Louis Capet shall 
be brought to the bar, to declare 
his original accomplices, to hear 
sentence of death pronounced on 
him, and to be forthwith conduct- 
ed to execution.” Wild confusion 
covered this extravagant motion, 
but no notice was taken of it. The 
21st of January was near at hand ; 
even the Mountain could afford to 
wait so long. 

On the 1oth of March, the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal was decreed. 
A month later there broke out a 
violent altercation between Robes- 
pierre and some of the Girondists 
in the Convention; numbers clamor- 
ed for the “ expulsion of the twenty- 
two ” obstreperous Girondists ; they 
were arraigned before the bar where 
the king whom they so basely be- 
trayed had lately stood; the trial 
lasted four days; even that tribu- 
nal, used to dispense with all proof 
of guilt in its victims, could not 
decide on condemning twenty-two 
men at one fell swoop without some 
shadow of reason, and there was 
none to be found. But Robespierre 
was not going to lose his opportuni- 
ty for a quibble; impatient of the 
delay, he drew up a decree that 
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“whenever any trial should have death!” This abominable doct- 
lasted three days, the tribunal ment was read and inscribed on the 
might declare itself satisfied with register of the tribunal the same 
the guilt of the prisoners, might evening, the Girondists were at 
stop the defence, close the discus- once condemned, and sent to the 
sions, and send the accused to scaffold next morning. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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“Tis not the feast that changes with the ever-changing times, 
But these that lightly vote away the glories of the past— 
The joys that dream-like haunt me with the merry matin chimes 
I loved so in my boyhood, and shall doat on to the last. 


“ There still is much of laughter, and a measure of old cheer: 
The ivy wreaths, if scanty, are as verdant as of yore : 
And still the same kind greeting for the universal ear: 
But, to me, for all their wishing, ’tis a ‘ merry’ feast no more !” 


I said: and came an answer from the stars to which I sighed— 
Those stars that lit the vigil of the favor’d shepherd band. 
And ’twas as if again the heavens open’d deep and wide, 
And the carol of the angel-choir new-flooded all the land 


“ Good tidings still we bring to all who still have ears to hear; 
To all who love His coming—the elect that cannot cease ; 
And louder rings our anthem, to these watchers, year by year, 
Its earnest of the perfect joy—the everlasting peace. 


“ Art thou, then, of these watchers, if thou canst not read the sign ? 
The world was at its darkest when the blessed Day-star * shone. 
Again ’tis blacker to her beam: and thou must needs repine, 
And sicken, so near sunrise, for the moonlight that is gone !” 


* “* Until the day dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts.”’—2 S, Peter i, x9. 
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Tue home life of England has 
ever been a favorite topic with 
American writers. The first thing 
that strikes an American travelling 
through England is the age of 
everything he sees, the roots by 
which every existing institution, 
custom, or pleasure is intimately 
connected with its real. tangible 
prototype in the past. He sees, 
too, how the people live a thorough- 
ly characteristic life—that whieh 
consists in identification with every- 
thing that is national. No one is 
so unadaptive as the pure-bred 
Briton, and it has truly been said 
that an Englishman carries his 
country with him wherever he 
goes. You never see an English- 
man to advantage except at home; 
but, once enthroned amid his local 
surroundings, there is a sturdy na- 
tive dignity in him which none can 
help admiring. He is no politician 
in the mercenary, personal, busi- 
ness-like sense of the word, but he 
takes a pride in following the 
course of his country’s progress, in 
bearing a hand in all reforms, 


in exercising his right of censure—'’ 


or, as some foreigners plainly call 
it, “ grumbling ’’—and especially in 
watching closely over the well-be- 
ing of his own county and neigh- 
borhood. By this minute division 
of labor every county becomes, as 
it were, a self-governed little nation, 
jealous and tenacious of its rights, 
keenly alive to its interests, intense- 
ly vigorous, and occasionally aggres- 
sive. Political and social life are 
closely intermingled, and personal 
disinterestedness is almost every- 
VOL. XX.—34 


where the rule. ‘The varied tradi- 
tions of different neighborhoods and 
the strong individuality shown by 
the different sections of the country, 
contribute a picturesque element 
to modern life, and often make the 
most inherently prosaic actions 
take on a mask of romance. 
Elections to Parliament afford a 
multiplicity of such scenes, and form 
one of the greatest periodical excite- 
ments that stir up country towns. 
The candidate is generally one of 
the sons of some family well known 
in the county, or sometimes the 
chief proprietor of the neighbor- 
hood, if he be still under fifty. The 
county constituencies almost always 
return a member of this class; the 
commercial representatives come 
from the great manufacturing towns, 
where they have slowly toiled to 
make their fortunes, and risen, by 
earnest application to business, 
from the rank of a vestryman to 
that of lord mayor. The country 
town in which the hustings and 
polling-booths are erected is as 
animated as it would have been at 
a great fair of the middle ages or 
an extraordinary sale of wool, 
which in Gloucestershire, Warwick- 
shire, ard Worcestershire was a 
great article of trade in the XIVth 
century. Everything in the shape 
of bunting, evergreens, allegorical 
pictures, flaming posters, and un- 
limited ale has been done by both 
sides to enhance their popularity 
with the electors and non-electors. 
Indeed, the latter are quite as im- 
portant as the former, for from 
their ranks are recruited the bands 
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of music and the array of stalwart 
supporters, ready to fight, if requir- 
ed, and to shout at the top of their 
lungs, so as to bewilder the voters 
and claim or surprise their votes. 
The canvassing that goes before 
an English election is neither a 
pleasant nor a creditable thing to 
dwell on; when subjected to the 
analysis of uncompromising moral- 
ity, it resolves itself into deliberate 
and organized “humbug”; for it 
includes every species of flattery 
under the sun, not to speak of 
direct bribery. Very funny inci- 
dents sometimes occur to break the 
monotony of the usual routine. 
For instance, in canvassing a large 
seaport town, the Liberal candidate 
bethinks himself of his yacht—a 
gem in every way—and organizes a 
large party, to which are invited the 
voting citizens and their wives and 
daughters. A splendid luncheon 
is provided, and each dame and 
damsel goes home with the con- 
viction that her smiles have won 
the heart of the candidate, and 
that he has sworn them by a tacit 
but flattering contract to further his 
claims with their all-powerful hus- 
bands and fathers. “ Honi sott gui 
mal y pense.”” ‘The latter are as proud 
of the expectant M.P.’s notice of 
the female members of their house- 
holds as the-ladies themselves, and 
the issue is trembling in the balance, 
when an announcement goes forth 
that the Conservative candidate has 
had his drag and four horses sent 
down from London, and proposes 
parading the young ladies and the 
more fearless married women on 
the roof of this ultra-fashionable 
vehicle. The invitations are of 
course more limited than those for 
the yacht, but promises of repeat- 
ing them, until all the free electors’ 
families have been included, cheer 
up the spirits of those not asked 
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the first day. The Liberal pits his 
yacht against his rival’s drag, and 
invites the maids and matrons to 
another sail. Apparently, Neptune 
does not intend to vote for him, for 
a slight breeze arises, and the waves 
roll more than landsmen find plea- 
sant. The cabin fills rapidly, and 
faces once rosy and saucy, turn 
pale and shrunken; the return 
against wind and tide is a wretched 
journey. The poor candidate, in 
despair, tries to become nurse and 
doctor, as well as consoler; but he. 
too, feels his cheeks blanch, not at 
the lurching of the vessel, but at the 
fear of the effect of this accident 
upon the votes which he was already 
reckoning up so confidently. As 
the forlorn party lands, the drag 
sweeps by, drawn by its four fiery 
horses, the whip cracking, the 
smart grooms grinning at the win- 
dows (in these carriages, made like 
a mail-coach, the servants sit zaside 
and the master drives, while his 
guests are packed on the outside 
seats at the top), the women hud- 
dling under cloaks and umbrellas, 
but all giggling with delight at the 
adventure, neither damped nor dis- 
mayed by water that cannot drown 
them, and wind that cannot make 
them sea-sick. The next day 
those who have recovered from 
their marine excursion are invited 


‘to try the drag, and the Liberal 


candidate’s chances fall as visibly 
as the barometer did yesterday. 
When the great day comes, the 
drag has done its work, and the 
Conservative is returned by a tri- 
umphant majority. 

To return to our country town 
in its holiday attire. No great arts 
are resorted to here; the common 
kind of canvassing will do for these 
quiet, agricultural people, and the 
only day that is worth mentioning 
is that of the election itself. The 
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festive look of the place does not 
portend any very desperate con- 
test, although there is a free dis- 
play of the two opposite colors— 
blue(Conservative) and yellow (Lib- 
eral). The rivals come down from 
their neighboring seats in gay car- 
riages full of the ladies of their 
families, wearing their respective 
colors. The horses and postilions 
wear bunches of blue or yellow 
ribbon; even the whip has its con- 
spicuous knot of color. Brass bands 
clash forth a whole host of dis- 
cords; the hired partisans good-hu- 
moredly shout for one or the other 
party; an air of great good-will 
prevails. The whole thing looks 
more like the welcoming home of a 
bride than a serious political gath- 
ering. ‘The candidates ascend the 
hustings, or platform for speeches, 
and cordially shake hands with one 
another. ‘They think it fun to be 
opposed to each other in public, 
whereas in private they are friends, 
companions, and neighbors; they 
have had the same training, the 
same education, the same associa- 
tions, the same local. interests, and 
the question that will decide their 
election will more likely be their 
reputation as farmers and _ their 
popularity as landlords than their 
political opinions as to the affairs of 
the nation at-large. Talking of 
bribery and undue influence in 
elections, there is a law yet in force 
(though, of course, its effect is mere- 
ly nominal) which forbids any peer 
to be present at anelection. His 
presence is, by a legal fiction, sup- 
posed to hamper the freedom of the 
voters, and the law thus provides 
against the appearance of coercion 
or intimidation. The candidates 
for the counties are almost invari- 
ably the sons, brothers, or nephews 
of peers; but, however near the re- 
lationship, no member of the House 
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of Lords is allowed to infringe on 
this rule. A contested election, 
one in which party spirit runs high 
and the passions of the people are 
artfully fanned and excited on both 
sides, is a scene worth witnessing 
once; but the excitement is of too 
rough a sort to make one wish for 
a second edition of it. A foreigner 
once said that the two best sights 
which England had to offer to a 
stranger were an Oxford “com- 
memoration ” and a contested elec- 
tion. The latter seldom takes 
place in the peaceful neighbor- 
hoods of the midland counties, and 
the only other species of elections, 
as distinguished from the festive 
one which we have just sketched, 
is, as a remnant of old-time indif- 
ferentism, a curiosity in its way. 
There are no longer what were 
called “rotten boroughs” and 
“pocket boroughs,” the former re- 
presenting what had once been a 
populous town or large village, now 
reduced to half a dozen ruinous 
tenements and an old, disused par- 
ish church, but still retaining the 
right to return one or more mem- 
bers to Parliament; the second be- 
ing a village still worthy of the 
name, but from time immemorial 
voting strictly in accordance with 
the wishes of the “lord of the 
manor,” whether peer or com- 
moner. These were also called 
“close boroughs.” The Reform 
Bill of 1830 did away with all such 
transparent abuses, but family in- 
fluence, exerted in a milder- form, 
still remains an important element 
in all agricultural counties; and it 
sometimes happens that for a whole 
generation, no one will think it 
worth his while to oppose a candi- 
date whose good working qualities 
are recognized by friend and foe, 
and whose personal popularity, 
joined with his powerful connec- 
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tions, makes his success almost ab- 
solutely certain. Such was the 
case in the election at O——, for 
which the same member has run 
unopposed for at least a quarter of 
a century. The nomination was 
made by the high sheriff and the 
magistrates of the county, assem- 
bled in the town-hall. This is a 
portion of a ruined castle or abbey, 
the Norman windows of which still 
assert their identity, though they 
have been shamefully mutilated 
and forced to conform to the ugly, 
shallow openings called windows 
in our days. The inside showed 
no signs of beauty. It was a huge 
barn, with grim-looking benches or 
pews at one end, towering amphi- 
theatre-wise one above the other. 
Public business of all kinds was 
transacted there. The decoration 
of the hall is somewhat peculiar, con- 
sisting of nothing but horse-shoes. 
From time immemorial the custom 
of the county has been that every 
peer setting foot within the little 
town should put up a horse-shoe 
in this hall, or give an equivalent 
in money, which is spent by au- 
thority of the town council in 
buying a horse-shoe in his name. 
There is some dispute as to when 
and how the custom originated. 
The common belief is that Queen 
Elizabeth, passing through O q 
stopped to get one of her horses 
shod, and, in perpetual memory of 
her royal visit, gave the town the 
privilege of exacting the tribute of 
a horse-shoe from every peer set- 
ting foot within the county. By 
an anachronism, which at any rate 
does honor to O ’s public spirit, 
there are horse-shoes bearing dates 
far more remote than the XVIth 
century, and some one has actually 
put the Conqueror himself under 
contribution, and unblushingly la- 
belled a very antique shoe with his 
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mighty name and the eventful date, 
1066. During the last three hun- 
dred years genuine historical horse- 
shoes have abounded ; some plain as 
the real thing, some gold or silvered, 
some painted with heraldic devices, 
some immense as children’s hoops, 
some minute as the shoe of a Shet- 
land pony. Whether the thousand- 
year-old superstition of the connec- 
tion between luck and a horse-shoe, 
and the belief in the power of the 
latter against witches, has anything 
to do with the custom, we do not 
know for certain, but it is not «un- 
likely. 

In this remarkable town-hall 
were assembled the electors and 
magistrates one November morn- 
ing. All the prominent country 
“ gentlemen ” and many farmers and 
tradesmen were present, besides a 
few ladies, come to see the proceed- 
ings. The member who had been 
re-elected every time that an elec- 
tion took place for the previous 
twenty years was the brother of 
one of the great land-owners of the 
neighborhood, and a Conservative. 
No one thought of opposing him. 
His friends and constituents mostly 
appeared in riding-boots, some in 
“pink.”* One young magistrate 
got up and proposed him formally 
to the electors in a girlish, awk- 
ward speech; another seconded 
him in a still briefer address, and 
the question was asked: “ Has 
any one any objections to make or 
any candidate to oppose?” A 
squeaky voice at the end of the 
hall propounded a query in this 
form : 

“Would the honorable member 
vote for universal suffrage and cry 
down church rates?” 


*The technical term for a scarlet eoat (worn by 
fox-hunters) when it has seen service, and the 
tails have become grm& through exposure to the 
weather. 
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A laugh ran through the crowd, 
and an impatient movement stirred 
the knot of magistrates. Year af- 
ter year some wag of this kind 
mounted the Radical hobby, and 
rode it in this unoffending fash- 
ion at the steady-going “ church- 
man” and loyal upholder of the 
constitution who represented the 
county in Parliament. The un- 
easy movement continues, and hor- 
ses are heard neighing and paw- 
ing outside. Men in red coats 
take out their watches and put on 
long faces. It is nearly twelve 
o’clock, and the business of the na- 
tion is delaying the “meet.” The 
hounds are waiting not far off, and 
candidate, sheriff, magistrates, and 
electors are all alike anxious to be 
off. The hall is soon cleared and 
the election quietly over—a very 
secondary matter in the consid- 
eration of those who have been 
kept from kennel and field for two 
long hours. They rush out with 
all the zest of school-boys let loose 
to play, and the hunt that day has 
twice its ordinary success, or at 
least its members think so, because 
the beloved sport has been inter- 
mitted, and requires extra enthusi- 
asm as a peace-offering at their 
hands. So with redoubled vigor 
the search after foxes goes on, 
and not till long after sundown 
will the candidate, magistrates, and 
constituents return to their homes. 

Very different are those elections 
whose surroundings remind us rather 
of a clan gathering to the standard of 
their chief than a modern constitu- 
ency crowding to the polling-booths. 
The mere description of these elec- 
tion scenes through Great Britain 
and Ireland would form an inter- 
esting chapter in contemporaneous 
history. The political differences 
need not even be alluded to; the con- 
trast of outer circumstances is sug- 
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gestive enough. In an agricultural 
neighborhood, such as that. round 
the town of O , a certain kind 
of torpidity exists among the pros- 
perous and contented farmers. Not 
a hundred miles from the palace 
of the people at Westminster the 
interest in politics is subordinate 
to that excited by a cattle-show 
or the prospect of a drought; in a 
word, there is so little local change 
called for which could be bene- 
ficial to the county that the pas- 
sive but deep-rooted clinging to 
old traditions, which is so charac- 
teristic of the genuine Englishman, 
is in this case rather a matter of 
course than a virtue or a merito- 
rious turning away from tempta- 
tion. 

Life is hard to the masses in a 
city. Sharp ills require sharp re- 
medies, say the demagogues; and 
straightway the voters adopt the 
extremest doctrine they can find, 
and fancy it a panacea for all ills. 
An English paper recently defined 
this kind of voter as the man 
“who has just learned sufficient to 
be sure that there can only be one 
side to a question.” The Irish 
elections, proverbial for their stor- 
miness, are of another nature; ap- 
pealing to our sympathy by the 
wild earnestness of the voters, and 
governed by feelings which, though 
often misdirected, are yet noble in 
their origin. Religion and patriot- 
ism are the prime movers of the 
passions of Irish constituents ; they 
often look upon their exercise of 
the franchise as a protest against 
tyranny and a confession of faith. 
And indeed the “tyranny” is no 
mere political scarecrow to them. 
It is very tangible; it strikes home 
to them, for its immediate result 
may be eviction and starvation. 
The wild, humorous individuality 
of the people of the western baro- 
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nies of Ireland redeems much that 
is reprehensible from vulgarity in 
the faction fight—a not infrequent 
concomitant of the election. There is 
a rough romance left in these fights, 
making them the direct counter- 
parts of the sudden encounters be- 
tween the clans of the various 
kings of Celtic history; and what 
is best and most palliative is this: 
that sordid considerations are al- 
most wholly absent from the vo- 
ters’ minds. If men must fight, let 
them do it for anything rather than 
money; and, to do these electors 
justice, we will say that there is 
less bribery in all the Irish country 
districts put together than in one 
English manufacturing town. You 
will say there is intimidation in- 
stead; but, even that is better than 
bribery, for it is less degrading 
to a human being to barter away 
his vote, in view of the threats of his 
landlord to turn his wife and chil- 
dren out of doors, than to sell it for 
money. But there are other elec- 
tions. to speak of—those in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Education is more universal 
among the humbler classes in Scot- 
land than in either of the sister 
countries, and by nature the Scotch- 
man is more reflective than the 
Englishman or Irishman. There is 
less of collective life in his country ; 
the land is poor and barren, the 
northern parts are broken up by 
lochs and treacherous estuaries, and 
many counties include rocky islands 
among the billows of the Atlantic. 
In Inverness-shire the elector is far 
removed from all common external 
influence. He thinks slowly and 
seriously, working out his own 
problems, answering his own ques- 
tions by the aid of his strong na- 
tive sense. He and many of his 
fellow-voters are shepherds or 
“keepers.” They inhabit an isolat- 
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ed cottage in some remote glen—a 
cottage that is only approached by 
some faint sheep-track. Australia 
or the Territories of the United 
States are hardly less solitary; but, 
on the other hand, the Scottish 
Highlands, if solitary, are not bar- 
barous. Innewly-settled countries, 
where the population is only grad- 
ually fusing into a national people, 
there is lawlessness to contend with ; 
the school and the church are yet 
open to the attack of ruffianly bands, 
and dependent on a few respectable 
thongh equally rough settlers to 
stop the brigandage of their unruly 
neighbors. An old country, how- 
ever sparsely peopled, has the past 
to guide it; its hermit settlers are 
the heirs, not the founders, of a 
state and a history. So it is with 
ancient Scottish shires, and thus 
you will find their electors sober, 
silent, reflective men, conscious of 
their dignity as clansmen of the old 
families whose names are in the re- 
cords of Scotland from the VIIIth 
and IXth centuries; and perfectly 
aware of their personal, political 
value as present electors to the joint 
Parliament of a great empire. In 
England there were serfs, but in 
Scotland (and in Ireland also) there 
were clansmen—not slaves, but sons 
by adoption ; freemen with the right 
to bear arms; protected, not owned, 
by the great chiefs of the North. 
They were used to a certain degree 
of power and responsibility, and 
their descendants were not intoxi- 
cated by asudden rise to independ- 
ence, as were the corresponding 
classes in England when the fran- 
chise was extended to them. 
Tocontinue our description of the 
local surroundings of the Inverness- 
shire voters—men removed from 
the ordinary circumstances which 
make most elections pretty much 
the same dull, time-worn, vulgar- 
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ized sight—we quote from a recent 
article in an English publication: 
“The nearest neighbors on one 
side are beyond a great mountain- 
range, while for miles upon miles 
on the other there stretch the un- 
peopled solitudes of a deer-forest. 
The nearest carriage-road is eight 
miles off, and that is travelled only 
three days in the week by a mail- 
cart that carries passengers. The 
church and school are at twice the 
distance ; so the children must trust 
to the parents for their education, 
and the father can only occasional- 
ly join in the Sunday gossip, in the 
parish churchyard, that expands 
the ideas of some of his fellow-par- 
ishioners. His cottage is ten miles 


from the nearest hovel where they 
sell whiskey. His work is arduous ; 
he is afoot among his sheep from 
the early morning until dusk. In 
the best of times and in the height 


of summer it is but seldom that a 
stray copy of the county paper 
finds its way to the head of the 
glen. . He is thoughtful by nature, 
as you may see in his face, which 
has much the same puzzled expres- 
sion of intelligence that you remark 
in the venerable rams of his flock. 
No doubt he thinks much, after a 
fashion of his own, as he goes ‘ daun- 
dering’ about after his straggling 
sheep, or stretches himself to bask 
in the hot sunshine, while he leaves 
his collies (sheep-dogs) to look 
after his charge.” 

This is a very true picture. Of 
course, in such a situation, it is im- 
possible for the Highland shepherd 
to follow the questions that affect 
the fate of ministries. He can 
know nothing of foreign affairs, 
probably never heard of the A/a- 
bama, and would be at sea on the 
subject of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial schemes 
are not only puzzles but ferra incog- 
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nita to his mind. He knows nothing 
of the extension of the suffrage in 
counties, and even local rates are 
indifferent to him, as the only one 
that concerns him is the dog-tax— 
concerns him, but does not affect 
him; for his master pays the tax, 
and he himself is more or less ex- 
empted from extra trouble, accord- 
ing to the number of sheep-dogs for 
which that master chooses to pay. 
His interest in the man who repre- 
sents him in Parliament is therefore 
either purely theoretical or, what 
happens oftener, purely personal. 
There are country gentlemen every- 
where who, though no newspaper 
may blow the trumpet of their fame, 
are nevertheless known throughout 
a wide expanse as good men and 
true, kind yet just landlords, up- 
right magistrates, and sound econo- 
mists. Their names are house- 
hold words; their memory is al- 
ways associated with some gener- 
ous deed; they are looked up to 
and honored in the county. They 
are generally scions of the old his- 
torical families of the land—of those 
families to which the Scotchman 
clings with a proud affection, and 
which have been perpetuated by the 
very institutions that some coiners 
of new political creeds find so dele- 
terious to the human race. The 
shepherd probably turns his mind 
to some such man of whom nothing 
but good has ever been recorded, 
and willingly entrusts to his safe- 
keeping the interests of himself, his 
clan, and his country. Judging 
from the particular to the general, 
he concludes that, since this candi- 
date has always been a kind master 
and a good landlord to his own 
folks, he is likely to be a conscien- 
tious law-maker and an earnest 
protector of the nation’s liberties. 
Questions of detail may fairly be 
trusted to him; the main thing is 
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that no widow or orphan has ever 
had any complaint to make of him. 

This is the aspect on the voter’s 
side. Let us see what it is on that 
ofthe candidate. There is no ques- 
tion here of bill-sticking, of dis- 
tributing cockades, or of - having 
bands of music and hired groups 
of partisans in your wake. Can- 
vassing means “ posting long distan- 
ces in dog-carts, seeking relays at 
widely-separated inns, where- the 
stable establishments are kept on a 
peace footing, except during the 
tourist season. In winter the 
roads are carried across formidable 
ferries, where, if you bribe the boat- 
man to imprudence, your business 
being urgent, you are not unlikely 
to meet the fate of Lord Ullin’s 
daughter.” But this is not all; for 


when you have braved the floods, 
and arrive famished and _half-fro- 
zen at some out-of-the-way hamlet 
whence the scattered cottages may 


be ‘gained, there is yet the ordeal 
of the interviews before you. The 
Scottish hermit can hardly be ex- 
pected to forego or shorten such a 
rare opportunity of contact with the 
outside world. He will tax your 
ingenuity with the shrewdest, per- 
haps politically inconvenient, ques- 
tions; and never doing anything 
in a hurry himself, he will resent 
his visitor’s seeming to be press- 
ed for time. No hasty and trans- 
parent condescensions will do 
for him. He will not be satisfied, 
like the comfortable trader of the 
towns, with the candidate’s kissing 
his youngest born and promising 
his eldest son a_ rocking-horse. 
Smiles and hand-shakings are cheap 
gifts; but he wants no gifts, only 
pledges. He wishes to be met as 
an intelligent being, a man who, if 
worth winning, must be worth con- 
vincing. He expects a straightfor- 
ward, if short, explanation of your 
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general opinions; and though the 
sense of his own dignity as a voter 
is great, he does not forget that po- 
litical does not entail social equal- 
ity. Grave and earnest, he will 
resent flippancy as an insult to his 
understanding; and a joke that 
would win over a dozen votes ina 
small commercial town will very 
probably lose you zs vote, and his 
good opinion too. 

But there are also other consti- 
tuents to be called upon. The nu- 
merous islands on the east coast of 
Scotland afford a still larger field 
for the danger and romance of can- 
vassing. The islanders are very 
sensitive, and feel terribly hurt at 
the insinuation that their home lies 
out of the world. If their votes are 
necessary, is the courtesy to ask for 
them superfluous? They lead haz- 
ardous, daring lives themselves, 
and do not understand how any 
man can shrink from the danger that 
may be incurred in nearing their 
rocky island. If he does, what is 
he worth? they will argue; for the 
natural man readily judges of his 
fellow-man’s mental qualities by his 
physical endurance. Then (we 
quote again the graphic: sketch 
above referred to), “that island 
canvass means chartering some 
crank little screw, beating out into 
the fogs among the swells and the 
breakers, taking flying shots at low 
reefs of inhabited rock, enveloped 
in mists and unprovided with light- 
houses. Landing-places are almost 
as scarce as light-towers, and you 
may have to bob about under the 
‘lee of the land’ in impatient ex- 
pectation of establishing communi- 
cations with it. When you do get 
to shore, you must be hospitably 
féted by the minister and the school- 
master, the doctor and the prin- 
cipal tacksmen, until what with 
sea-squeamishness and the strong 
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spirits, it becomes simply. heroic to 
preserve the charm of your man- 
ners. Moreover, you had better not 
make your visit at all than cut it 
uncivilly short. Our friend the 
shepherd may have made up his 
mind to support you; but you may 
rely upon it that he will promise 
nothing until you have set yourself 
down for asolemn ‘crack’ with him.” 
The day of the election itself is a 
suitable ending to this romantic 
episode in the life of an ordinary, 
drudging M.P. When a Highland- 
er sets about a thing, he never gives 
in before it is accomplished. Ho- 
nor binds him to redeem a promise, 
whether made to another or to him- 
self; pride compels him to prove 
himself superior to circumstances, 
almost to nature herself; and he 
doggedly goes on his way, undeter- 
red by any wayside temptation to turn 
into smoother and pleasanter paths. 
So the voters “climb over moun- 
tains and plod over snow-fields, wade 
iountain streams, navigate lochs 
in crank cobles, and cross raging 
estuaries in rickety, flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats; so that, should the 
winds and the weather interfere too 
seriously with the exercise of the 
electors’ political rights, the polling 
of a great Highland constituency 
may possibly have a gloomily dra- 
matic finale.” * 

While we are on the subject of 
Scotland, we may mention the va- 
rious occasions on which national 
gatherings draw together thousands 
of picturesquely-clad men and wo- 
men. The games are the most 
characteristic of these meetings. 
They take place in various places, 
mostly during the months of Au- 
gust and September. They are 
generally held under the patronage 
and supervision of some great fam- 


* Saturday Review, Feb. 21, 1874, art. “ High- 
land Constituencies.”’ 
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ily of the neighborhood. Some- 
thing of old clan feeling is revived. 
The men often march in in bodies, 
preceded by: their pipers, and wear- 
ing their individual tartan, with dis- 
tinctive badges. The villages for fifty 
miles around send their group of 
representatives and their athletes 
and champions in the games. Ve- 
hicles of primitive build with rough, 
wiry little ponies bring in their load 
of farmers and petty freeholders. 
The country-houses and shooting- 
boxes fill with guests from England ; 
and in the neighborhood of Bal- 
moral, to which we more particu- 
larly allude, there is of course the 
additional attraction of royal coun- 
tenance and patronage. The queen 
and the royal family sometimes be- 
come the guests of their subjects 
on these occasions, and an almost 
German simplicity reigns for a few 
days among those to whom eti- 
quette must be so sore a chain. 
The princes wear. the Highland 
dress, and the queen (that is, before 
her widowhood) something of tar- 
tan in her plain toilet. The na- 
tional sports, such as throwing the 
hammer, lifting heavy weights and 
supporting them on the outstretch- 
ed hand, etc., require both strength 
and dexterity, and the champions 
who contend in these games are 
generally “ professionals.” Some- 
times, however, some village athlete 
ambitiously enters the lists against 
the trained champions, and occa- 
sionally bears off a prize. A com- 
petition of pipers is often a feature 
of the day, and these worthies make 
a brave appearance in their velvet 
jackets covered with a breast-plate 
of medals, severally won in various 
contests. The shrill, clarion-like 
tones of the bagpipes are not agree- 
able to the untrained ear, but to 
the Highlanders, whose national 
associations are proudly entwined 
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with this wild, primitive music of 
the hills, they are naturally sweeter 
than the most sublime strains of 
the old masters. No one, even 
though not Highland-bred, can lis- 
ten to the pipes, playing a pibroch 
among the echoes of the mountains, 
without feeling that the soul of the 
people is in it; that the spirits of 
“the Flood and the Fell” which 
Walter Scott so graphically intro- 
duces in his Lay of the Last Min- 
strel might have used just such 
tones for their fateful, wailing 
speech; and no one having more 
than common ties binding him to 
Scottish traditions and Scottish 
homes can think of the wild dirges 
or stirring war-calls of the pipes 
without sympathy and loving re- 
gret. Not quite so inspiring, how- 
ever, is this music when the piper 
marches round a small dining-room, 
and plays the distinctive tune of 
the host’s clan to the guests as- 
sembled over their wine and des- 
The narrow space makes the 
music harsh and grating, just as a 
confined room takes from the Ty- 
rolese jodel all its romance, and 
turns the sounds into the caricature 
of a loud roulade. The games of- 
ten last for three days, and a sort 
of encampment springs up by ma- 
gic to supply the deficiencies of the 
crowded inns of the neighborhood. 
At the end of that time there is a 
ball given at one of the principal 
country-seats, and a_ torch-light 
dance for the people. The queen 
and the royal family accompany 
their host and hostess, and are con- 
tent with a hasty dinner, served 
with a delightful relaxation from 
etiquette; for this is their holi- 
day from political anxieties and 
social duties, and the more infor- 
mal this assembly, the better it 
pleases them. The ball-room is 
not very large, and its simple de- 
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corations-are in keeping with the 
character of the feast and the style 
of the lodge oer cottage in which 
it.is given. There are flowers in 
abundance, flags and evergreen 
garlands, Highland badges and em- 
blems, and stags’ heads with branch- 
ing antlers—the trophies of the 
host’s skill in stalking the red deer. 
Outside the house is a wide space, 
destined for the torch-light dance. 
Great iron holders and pans lifted 
on rude tripods contain the torches 
and the resinous fluid which, when 
set on fire, burns steadily for many 
hours. To and fro flit the kilted 
Highlanders, with their jewelled 
dirks or daggers, and their hairy 
sporrans decorated with silver plates 
the size of large coins. The cham- 
pions of the games are there, the 
rival pipers, the mountain shep- 
herds, tlie gillies or game-keepers, 
all the househoid servants and those 
of the guests; the women wearing 
tartan ribbons of different clans, 
and Scotch flowers, blue-bell, heath- 
er or bog-myrtle, in their caps or 
bodices. The pipes strike up the 
music of the sword-dance; a noted 
dancer comes forward, and lays two 
naked swords of ordinary length 
on the ground, crossing them at 
right angles. Within the four nar- 
row spaces between the points of 
this cross he then begins a series 
of marvellous steps, leaping high in 
the air, shuffling, crossing his feet, 
and invariably alighting in the right 
spot, within a few inches of the 
swords, always in these four inter- 
stices, but never touching nor even 
grazing the blades. If he were to 
touch one ever so lightly, and but 
for an instant, his reputation would 
be gone. Another succeeds him, 
and so on, till all the famous dan- 
cers have exhibited their skill. No 
novice appears; they take care ne- 
ver to dance in public till they are 
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perfect in this feat. Scotch reels for 
the most part take up the rest of the 
night, and are danced by four people, 
two men and two women, the former 
standing back to back, and their 
partners opposite. Various figures 
follow each other, the figure eight 
being the most frequent. This is 
managed by the four dancers lock- 
ing arms and giving a swing round, 
then passing on to the next person ; 
arms are locked again, and another 
turn given, and so on till the four 
have changed places, and in doing 
so have described the figure eight. 
Of course, in this dance, it is the 
men who show to most advantage, 
as they perform a series of regular 
steps, snapping their fingers mean- 
while, and, as soon as they get ex- 
cited and enter into the spirit of 
the national dance, uttering a pecu- 
liar sort of cry. The women mostly 
walk and jump through their evolu- 
tions. The less characteristic danc- 
ing in the ball-room, but in which 
reels are also mingled with quad- 
rille and waltz, ceases about two 
o'clock in the morning, and the 
musicians are at liberty to join the 
fun outside. The Highlanders 
sometimes take possession of the 
deserted ball-room, and continue 
their own revels there till daybreak, 
when the torches flicker out and 
the spell is broken. Another na- 
tional dance is the strathspey, which 
we never had the good fortune to 
see performed. 

In winter curling is the favorite 
game; it is played on the ice with 
heavy round stones, about eight or 
nine inches in diameter, and three 
to three and a half inches thick. 
These stones are neither rolled nor 
thrown at the line and mark, but 
propelled, by the strength of wrist 
of the player, along the surface of 
the ice, and aimed to displace the 
stones already set up by the oppo- 
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site side. Whichever side, at the 
end of the game, has most stones 
near the line which serves as a 
mark, is declared by the umpire to 
be the winner. Miniature curling- 
boards are very common in Scotch 
country-houses, with stones two or 
three inches in diameter; it is an 
amusing game on a rainy day, and, 
though so small, no little skill is re- 
quired to guide these stones aright. 

The same house to which we 
have taken the reader to be present 
at the torch-light dance is a very 
pretty specimen of Scotch hunting- 
lodges. Built at various times, it 
consists of several cottages, once 
detached, but now irregularly con- 
nected by picturesque galleries, 
verandas, and staircases. One part 
has much the appearance of a Swiss 
chélet ; another that of a river-side 
villa on the Thames, with its glass 
doors opening on to a lawn, and its 
rustic porch smothered in climbing 
roses. Though so straggling, it is 
avery comfortable house. Nothing 
is wanting—billiard-room, smoking- 
room, boudoir, and innumerable 
pigeon holes for guests—a charming 
house for persons of sporting tastes ; 
the halls carpeted with deer-skins, 
and the walls hung with antlers, bear- 
ing each the date of the deathof the 
stag to which they belonged ; equal- 
ly charming to the delicate London 
beauty wearied with her social tri- 
umphs, for here she finds the thou- 
sand elegances of a rococo drawing- 
room, the luxurious arm-chairs, the 
rare china, the velvet screen hung 
with miniatures, and little gilt 
brackets, each supporting a tiny 
cup or a porcelain shepherdess—in 
a word, every pretty refinement of 
the latest fashion. The neighbor- 
hood is famous for stalking—that 
is, following the red deer through 
moor and forest alone, with your 
rifle and your slight bag containing 
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some biscuits and a pocket-flask. 
You may have to trudge over miles 
and miles of heather, watching 
every turn of the breeze, lest it 
betray your whereabouts to your 
beautiful victim; making immense 
détours to reach him from some 
convenient cover; creeping along 
on all fours, or even flat on the 
ground; often taking a long, cold 
bath in the mountain burn (stream), 
wading through it, or waiting in it, 
so as not to let him scent your 
trail. If for no other reason, this 
sport is superior to any because it 
demands solitude; though it is hard 
to discover why one should not be 
privileged to take a twelve hours’ 
walk or saunter without the pretext 
of the rifle slung at one’s back, 
and also without incurring the 
charge of eccentricity. A forest in 
Scotland is treeless; thé term is 
applied to a wide expanse of 
mountain, covered knee-deep with 


heather, and perhaps here and there 
with a few stunted bushes or clumps 


of graceful birches. Here the red 
deer feeds in herds, and you some- 
times come across six or seven of 
these “ monarchs of the glen.” The 
sportsman, however, seldom pursues 
or kills more than one in a day. 
A moor is much the same in ap- 
pearance as a forest, but that term 
is reserved for those tracts of 
heather-land where the grouse and 
the black-cock abide. These are 
often rented to Englishmen, the 
forests seldom; so that the South- 
ron, if he have a taste for deer- 
stalking, generally depends for his 
chance of indulging it on the hos- 
pitality of some Scottish friend. 
This neighborhood is full of ro- 
mantic glens and hollows where 
mountain streams gurgle through 
natrow channels of rock, where 
tiny waterfalls splash under bridges 
mossy with old age, and where 
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real forests of pine and birch and 
rowan, or mountain ash, make a va- 
riegated network across the blue 
horizon. In one little gorge tradi- 
tion says that a hunted partisan of 
Charles Edward took refuge after 
the fatal battle of Culloden, in 1745, 
and lived there concealed for several 
weeks. The particular place where 
he hid was under a projecting ledge 
or table of rock, overhanging the 
brown, foaming waters of the mimic 
torrent, which, though not large in 
volume, might yet have strength 
enough to dash you in pieces, if 
you fell into the narrow bed brist- 
ling with sharp, rocky points and 
irregular boulders, round which the 
water boils and hisses, as if chafing 
at its imprisonment. The rocks 
incline their jagged sides so far for- 
ward over the stream as almost to 
meet in an arch above it, and the 
chasm can be easily, almost safely, 
leaped. Indeed, the rift is invisi- 
ble from the road, which passes 
within a few yards of it. Its sides 
are fringed with heather, and are 
undistinguishable, except when one 
is standing close upon them. 

The North of England, with its 
mountains and its lakes, its solitary 
tarns (pools or smaller lakes) and 
its becks, has a family likeness to 
Scotch scenery. Its people, too, are 
akin to the Lowland Scotch in their 
taciturnity, their hardy, physical 
nature, and their language; yet to 
those who know both well the dif- 
ference is very perceptible In 
olden times Lancashire and York- 
shire, lying to the west of the Lake 
country, were emphatically the land 
of the church, one vast net-work of 
beautiful abbeys with their immense 
possessions. Even after the Refor- 
mation these two counties remained 
the stronghold of Catholicity, and 
to this day they contain more Cath- 
olics (exclusive of the large modern 
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towns and their population) than 
any other part of England. The 
favorite sport of Lancashire is 
otter-hunting. 

A certain breed of hounds, hav- 
ing very long bodies and short 
legs, is kept for the purpose; the 
streams abound in otters, and the 
hunt is very exciting. The gentle- 
men wear preternaturally thick 
boots, covering even the thighs, as 
they often have to wade in after 
the otter, whose teeth are so sharp 
that they can take off a hound’s leg 
at one bite. These animals dive 
dexterously under the banks, and 
generally lead the hunt a pretty 
chase; but, never having seen this 
sport ourselves, it is difficult to de- 
scribe it graphically. The dialect 


of this part of the country is almost 
as much a language as Proveneal ; 
the people have their own litera- 
ture, and one of their poets (a hu- 
morous one) has been styled, far 


excellence, the ‘‘ Lancashire Poet.” 
Lancashire people are desperately 
clannish, quite despise the southern 
English, and obstinately adhere to 
their own customs, as ‘ something 
immeasurably more dignified than 
the finical fashions of the South- 
ron. The gentlemen all talk the 
dialect when speaking with their 
farmers, game-keepers, or servants, 
and speak it with genuine gusto 
too. A Lancashire kitchen is a 
heart-warming sight; it is emphati- 
cally the room of a-farm, an inn, or 
any middle-class dwelling. The 
fire blazes in the depths of a caver- 
nous chimney, with settles on each 
side, on which two men can sit 
abreast, while from the low roof 
hang endless strings of fine onions 
and dozens of hams and flitches of 
bacon. At another part of the 
ceiling is fixed an immense rack, 
over which hangs the oatmeal cake 
in large sheets, of which any one 
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is at liberty to break off a piece 
for his supper unrebuked and 
without question of repayment. 
Hospitality is a cardinal virtue 
here, but it is not that voluble, 
fussy hospitality which worries its 
recipient and makes him feel the 
obligation; you are welcome to go 
in and sit down, eat and drink, 
warm and dry yourself at the 
hearth, and go out again, without 
being assailed by impertinent ques- 
tions or bored by long domestic 
revelations. A Lancashire host re- 
spects your mind while he refreshgs 
your body, and silently makes you 
at home. Those kitchens of the 
north are the very type of comfort, 
with their vast corner-cupboards, 
their cleanliness—you might liter- 
ally eat off the brick floors; they 
are always paved with brick—their 
long oat-cake racks and tempting 
meat, all home-cured, hung from 
the ceiling. The temptation may 
be too great for you some night, if 
you happen to return to your lodg- 
ings, very hungry, at the late hour 
of twelve—that is dissipation in 
Lancashire—for you may wander 
in, and see no harm in hunting in 
the cupboard for eggs and flour, 
and in slicing off whatever will 
conveniently detach itself from a 
hanging flitch, in order to flavor 
some appetizing sauce of which you 
possess the secret. Perhaps the 
midnight raid ends fatally, and you 
stumble over the pots and pans, or 
find the embers hardly hot enough 
to cook the sauce, or give it up at 
last in despair, with a ridiculous 
foreboding of what the landlady 
will say to-morrow morning when 
she contemplates the ragged ap- 
pearance of the best flitch! Let 
us hope that you will honestly own 
your delinquencies, and not affirm 
that “it must have been the mice, 
ma’am!” It will be the easier as 
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you happen to know the house well, 
and its inmates long ago agreed to 
overlook your little eccentricities 
with regard to sauces! 

Among the principal country fes- 
tivities which draw large parties to 
the neighboring houses in many 
parts of England, are the local cat- 
tle-shows. ‘The breeding of cattle 
is a topic of almost as universal in- 
terest in England as fox-hunting, 
especially among country gentle- 
men. ‘The secret of this apparent 
mterest lies rather in the intense 

ride with which they naturally re- 
gard everything connected with 
their homes, than in downright per- 
sonal liking for fat oxen and prize 
pigs. Not even the farmers who 
exhibit the cattle can outmatch the 
ladies of the neighborhood in their 
solicitude for the honor of the 
county, and, besides this, the gen- 
tlemen themselves sometimes enter 
the lists, and exhibit some choice 
specimen, thus giving their house- 
holds special reasons for pride and 
anxiety. Most of the houses fill 
with guests for the occasion, and, 
despite the lateness of the season 
(the shows are generally late in the 
autumn, the one to which we refer 
taking place in November), the 
weather is usually propitious. Let 
us take a peep in at the window of 
yonder large ‘Tudor house, with its 
cedars, sentinel-like, guarding the 
approaches to tlie hall-door, and an 
old gabled, ivied ruin overlooking 
the gay mosaic of the parterre. 
There is plenty of water here— ponds 
where huge old beeches droop over 
the banks and moor-fowl swish 
through the rushes on the margin, 
and ponds fringed with late 
roses, and lifting up in their midst 
islands with rustic arbors and a 
wilderness of creeping plants. 
Within the house is the usual 
amount of family portraits and an- 
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tique carved furniture, with a taore 
than ordinary display of hot-house 
flowers. A little earlier in the season 
you would find in the drawing- 
room two immense marble vases, 
in each of which blossoms a queenly 
azalea, snowy or ruddy, as the case 
may be. On the tables lie islands of 
moss, relieving and framing three or 
four star-shaped, blood-red cactus- 
blooms. Round: the high chimney- 
piece, where a wood-fire burns mer- 
rily (a luxury in England), is as- 
sembled a family party, neither stiff 
nor yet free, and picturesque, if no- 
thing else; for the girls are dressed 
in the square-cut bodices and pale- 
hued, brocaded overskirts of a more 
picturesque age. Perhaps they are 
discussing art matters or weaving 
personal romances. - No, for 
here, as elsewhere, you cannot take 
the bit in your mouth; it is the 
only penalty of decorous country 
life in old England. They are talk- 
ing of to-morrow’s agricultural fair, 
the annual cattle show, which 
takes place in the country town. 
There is a large party in the hous: 
for it; it is the event of the week. 
Most country ladies pretend to be, 
and some are, poultry fanciers; so 
there is an additional department 
allotted to the prize poultry. The 
carriages draw up in a wide field 
near the tents and sheds, where a 
view of the race-course can be had. 
The men circulate among the cattle ; 
the “judges” sit in a tribune pro- 
vided for them. It is difficult to 
get up any enthusiasm about this 
kind of thing; but the adjuncts are 
quite as enjoyable as are most out- 
door pleasures that you cannot en- 
joy alone. The last day of the fair 
closes with a dinner, when the pr-ze 
beasts and their owners are com- 
mented upon and the general po- 
litical situation discussed. One of 
the farmers is a born orator; at 
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least he delights in the sound of 
his own flowery periods. He 
quotes Shakespeare and Tennyson, 
and feels sure he has made a hit. 
As all professions are represented, 
there is room for all kinds of toasts, 
and under the veil of sociability 
theopportunities for speaking home- 
truths are not neglected. Arouad 
the hall are galleries that serve for 
spectators, both male and female, 
and from this point many a 
ludicrous incident is revealed to 
you that escapes the “grave and 
reverend seigniors” below. This 
is what aspectator once saw: ‘The 
dinner takes place once a year, and 
it is impossible to have nothing 
but trained waiters. Many of: the 
gentlemen on this occasion brought 
their own servants with them; but 
even this was not sufficient, and the 
supplementary waiters were “ le- 
gion.” The dinner swas not as orderly 
as it might be. There was a great 
deal of hurrying and _ skurrying, 
orders angrily given and awkward- 
ly executed, wine liberally spilt be- 
fore reaching its destination, etc. 
Suddenly some one gave an order 
from the far end of the hall, and an 
unlucky bumpkin, eager to show 
his agility, made a dart forward, but 
came to an abrupt stand-still in the 
middle of a lake of soup that spread 
warm and moist about his feet. In 
his haste he had stepped into the 
soup-tureen, which another waiter, 
in clumsy hurry, had momentarily 
deposited in this conspicuous place. 
The braying of the band, whose 
conductor was naturally not a little 
exhilarated by the copious “ refresh- 
ment” distributed during the day, 
drowned these “asides”; but we 
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cannot help thinking that the posi- 
tion of a spectator, alive to these 
incidents behind the scenes, was pre- 
ferable to that of the unhappy actors 
and speakers, nailed for four or five 
hours to the table, and condemned 
to drink the execrable wine usually 
furnished on such occasions. 

With this we will close this some- 
what lengthy sketch of some of the 
incidents of rural life in the old 
mother-country—a subject so dear 
to Washington Irving, so attractive 
to Longfellow, and so heart-stirring 
to many who, on this side of the 
Atlantic, have not yet lost in the 
turmoil of business or the hurry of 
politics the fond, poetic remem- 
brance of the land of their fore- 
fathers. It is a restful picture; the 
soul grows young again in the con- 
templation of that healthy, even 
placid home-life, diversified by so 
many local interests, and, disturbed 
by so few dangerous excitements. 
In such an atmosphere it is no 
wonder if scholass, poets, and gen- 
tlemen develop quietly, as the fruit 
ripens on the sunny garden wall; 
nor is it strange to find these men, 
so accomplished and so learned, 
filling the unobtrusive and secluded 
walks of life, as well as the councils 
of the nation, the cabinet, the bar, 
and the Parliament. Happy is the 
nation that attains to a green old 
age ; happy the country that keeps 
all that is poetic in the past, without 
relinquishing the practical and the 
useful in the present. It is a good 
thing to be able to look back proud- 
ly on a long line of doughty fore- 
fathers, but better still to be able 
to look forward as proudly to a 
goodly line of worthy descendants. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. C#SARIUS TONDINI, BARNABITE, 


“How much happier is Russia 
than are many Catholic countries !”’ 

It is thus that a German author, 
of the Baltic provinces, a Protestant, 
and a subject of the czar, broke in 
upon the concert of complaints on 
the condition of the Russians to 
which we had for a long period been 
habituated. It is true that Augus- 
tus Wilhelm Hupel wrote towards 
the close of the last century; but 
the state of things which drew from 
him this cry of admiration continues 
even at this present time. Let us 
add that a considerable number of 
writers, especially Protestants, share 
the sentiments of Hupel; in fact, a 
cettain government not long ago 
ranged itself on the side of this au- 
thor’s opinions, and undertook to 
procure for its subjects, whether they 
would or not, the same happiness 
as that which the Russian people 
enjoy. This fact is a more than 
sufficient inducement for us con- 
scientiously to study the cause of 
this happiness—a study to which the 
following pages will be devoted. 

Happily, the writer of the Baltic 
provinces expresses himself with re- 
markable precision. “The mon- 
arch,” says Hupel, in speaking of 
the synod which governs the Rus- 
sian Church—‘ the monarch him- 
self selects the members of this 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and can also 
summarily dismiss those who do not 
please him. It follows, therefore, 
that the members of the synod en- 
tirely depend upon the will of the 
czar. Not only can they do no- 
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thing of which he does not approve, 
but, by virtue of this arrangement, 
tt is the czar himself who is the real 
head of the church of his empire. 
Of what lofty wisdom, then, is not 
this institution a proof! How 
much happier is Russia than are 
many Catholic countries!”* It is 
evident, therefore, that the object of 
admiration and envy is the concen- 
tration of civil and religious power 
in the sovereign’s hands; the synod 
of St. Petersburg being the institu- 
tion which secures and perpetuates 
the concentration of this double 
power. 

The czar to whom Russia is in- 
debted for the synod is Peter L., 
surnamed the Great (1689-1725), 
than whom few sovereigns have 
been the object of more enthusias- 
tic admiration. The things which 
he undertook and in which he suc- 
ceeded, for promoting the civiliza- 
tion of Russia, are truly surprising, 
his laws being, in our opinion, the 
most splendid monument he has 
created in his own memory. Fre- 
quently, in glancing through the 
Complete Collection of the Laws of the 
Russian Empire, + while taking into 
account the number, the variety, 
and extent of the subjects embraced 
by the genius of Peter, the circum- 
stances under which he had to work, 
and the thankless elements which he 


** Welch eine hichst weise Einrichtung! Wie 
gliicklich ist Russland vor vielen Rémisch-Katho- 
lischen Liindera !"—A/u fel, ** Die kirkliche Statistik 
von Russland,” in the Nordische Miscellanien, 
part xx., Riga, 1786, p. 88. 

+t First Series, vols. iii-vii. 
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contrived to manage, we have ex- 
perienced sincere admiration ; but, 
side by side with his great qualities, 
in what ignoble and monstrous 
vices did he not indulge! If we 
were to quote certain judgments 
passed by his contemporaries, it 
would be easy to understand the 
disgust with which the History of 
Peter the Great, by Voltaire, fills 
every sincere and virtuous man. 
Great qualities do not excuse great 
vices, especially in the case of Peter, 
who on many occasions proved by 
his conduct that he was capable of 
self-restraint, had he only chosen to 
exercise it. ‘This czar, whose lead- 
ing characteristics were a spirit of 
determination and an_ energetic 
will, can neither be excused for his 
debauches nor his cruelties. The 
reforms originated by him natural- 
ly bear the impress of the despotic 
character of their author. In the 
present day it is openly said, even 
in Russia, that Peter acted, “ as if 
there were no possible limits to his 
power, setting himself determinedly 
to gain his end, without in the least 
troubling himself about the nature 
of the means.’’* We may add that 
the religious convictions of the czar 
were, to say the least, an enigma. 
And this is the man who gave to 
the Russian Church the organiza- 
tion which she retains to this day. 

Unhappily for the people, when 
a man rises from among them and 
accomplishes unheard-of undertak- 
ings, the prestige of his name eclips- 
es the light in which justice would 
regard his actions. If flattery erects 
to him its altars, and if religious or 
political passions find it to their in- 
terest to exalt him, this man, though 
in his grave, continues no less to 
exercise a powerful influence; and 


* See Pékarski, Learning and Literature in 
Russia under Peter the Great. (In Russian) St. 
Petersburg, 1862. Vol. ii., pp. 469-48:. 
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all his qualities, even his bad ones, 
receive a species of consecration, 
A century and a half have elapsed 
since the death of Peter the Great, 
and yet it may be said with truth 
that he still rules Russia. It is no 
common thing to find a series of 
sovereigns, all of whom draw their 
inspiration from the same idea; and 
yet all the czars, with the single 
exception of Peter II., who only 
reigned three years (1727-1730), 
perpetuated, with regard to the 
Russian Church, the idea of the 
originator of the synod. 

That the czars, however, should 
have made it their rule to walk in 
the tootsteps of Peter, and that in 
their ukases they should recall his. 
memory with enthusiastic eulogies,. 
it is easy to conceive; and also that 
Protestants, especially those of Ger- 
many, should never weary in their 
praises of his religious reforms; 
these praises being, in the first place, 
the payment of a debt of gratitude 
to the czar, and, in the second, an 
homage rendered to the Protestant 
side of the reforms themselves. But 
the most painful part of the matter 
is that Peter and his successors 
should have found, in that very 
church which they were oppressing, 
not only docile instruments of their 
will, but also the warmest encour- 
agements to prosecute their work. 
Theophanes Prokopovitch, Bishop. 
of Pskoff, of whom we will speak 
further, wrote treatises to prove 
that “the czars have received from 
on high the power to govern the 
church; only it is not permitted 
that they should officiate in it.”* 

* Amongst the various writings in which Proko- 
povitch develops. this thought might be noticed 
one which has for its title 4” Historical Diszui- 
sition on the quality of pontiffs or high-priests of 
idol-worship possessed by the Roman emperors, 
both pagan and Christian ; for what reason, and 
in what sense they possessed it,and whether, inthe 
Christian law, Christian sovereigns can be called 


Bishops and Pontiffs,and in what sense. St. Peters- 
burg, 1721. See Pékarshki, of. cit., vol ii., p. 519. 
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Plato Levchin, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, while he was still tutor to 
the Czarowitz Paul, afterwards Paul 
I., prepared for his use a catechism 
which has been held in great esteem 
by Protestants. In the epistle dedi- 
catory he thus addresses his pupil : 
“T bear in mind a saying of your 
highness—saying worthy of eternal 
remembrance. We were ore day 
reading this passage in the Gospel : 
Take heed that you say not among 
yourselves: We have Abraham for 
our father (S. Matt. iii. 9); when, 
upon my remarking that the Jews 
vainly gloried in having Abraham 
for their father, whose faith and 
works they failed to imitate, 
your highness deigned to reply: 
‘And I also should glory in 
vain that I descend from the great 
Peter, did I not intend to imitate 
his works.” That these and other 
similarly excellent dispositions of 
your highness may increase with 
your years, behold this is what the 
church of God, prostrate before the 
altar, supplicates, and will never 
cease to supplicate, of the divine 
mercy, from the profoundest depths 
of her heart.” * 

There is nothing surprising in 
the fact that lessons such as these, 
explained and developed in the 
body of the catechism, should have 
borne their fruit. The pupil of 
Plato, having become czar, was the 
first who introduced into official 
edicts the title of Head of the 
Church ¢ for himself and his suc- 
cessors, and more emphatically than 
perhaps any one of the others he 
established as a principle the supre- 
macy of the czar over the church. 

* Mgr. Plato, Orthodox Doctrine ; or, Christian 
Theology Abridged. (In Russian) St. Petersburg, 1st 
et., 1765; 2d ed., 1780, 

+See “The Act of Succession to the Throne of 
a April 5, 1797, Compl. Coll, Vol. xxiv. 


>See the Ukasesof the 3d Nov. 1798 (18,734), and 
of the 11th Dec., 1800 (19,684). Seealso on this sub- 
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We forbear to quote other exam- 
ples. If it be true that nations 
never stop short at a theory, the 
same thing is true also of sover- 
eigns; and, when Nicholas I. acted 
as every one knows he did act, he 
was but carrying out the doctrine 
accepted and /aught in the Russian 
Church. As for the people, it 
would have been indeed surprising 
had they not shared in the doctrine 
of the church, and still more so had 
they attempted any opposition to 
it. In fact, as might be supposed, 
there was no lack of writers who set 
themselves to make the people ap- 
preciate the advantages of every de- 
scription which they enjoyed under 
the religious autocracy of the czars. 

This state of things could not, 
however, last indefinitely; and it 
was the Emperor Nicholas himself 
who, by some of his measures, con- 
tributed to hasten its end. At the 
commencement of his reign it was 
desired to exclude the foreign ele- 
ment from teaching, and to substi- 
tute for it the national only. Pro- 
fessors were lacking ; and, to forin 
these, the government thought it 
well to send out young men at its 
own expense to learn in the Ger- 
man universities that which they 
would subsequently have to teach 
the Russians. Besides, for many 
years past Russia has entered into 
active and frequent relations with 
the rest of Europe; the regulations 
which bound Russians, if not to the 
glebe, at least to the soil of their 
country, have been relaxed ; trav- 
elling has been facilitated ; travel- 
lers have been able with less diffi- 
culty to penetrate into the coun- 
try, and its own inhabitants to go 
abroad and observe what is passing 
in the rest of the world. 
ject our book: The Popes of Rome and the Popes 


of the Oriental Church, London: Longmans, 
1871, pp. 78-81. 
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And what has resulted from all 
this? Many things; and, first of 
all, the following: “The future 
propagators of learning and civili- 
zation,” says the Pére Gagarin, in 
a remarkable pamphlet,* “ were sent 
to Berlin, where they lost no time 
in becoming fervent disciples of 
the Hegelian ideas. It was in vain 
that serious warnings reached St. 
Petersburg of the fatal direction 
these young men were pursuing. 
For reasons which perhaps some 
future day may explain the warn- 
ings were wholly unheeded; and 
in a short time the chairs of the 
principal universities were filled by 
these dangerous enthusiasts, whose 
newly-imported ideas made rapid 
progress. School-masters, profes- 
sors, journalists, the writers who 
had been formed in the universi- 
ties, successively became the apos- 
tles of the doctrines which they 
had adopted. Neither censures, 
nor the watchfulness of the cus- 
tom-house, nor the active surveil- 
lance of an ubiquitous and anxious 
police, availed to put a stop to the 
propagation of revolutionary no- 
tions, protected as they were by 
eccentric formulas, unintelligible 
to all who were not in the secret 
of the sect. It was not until 1848 
that the eyes of the government 
began to be opened; but it had 
no efficacious remedy at hand. It 
multiplied regulations, of which 
the object was to hinder the diffu- 
sion of modern science and ideas; 
but was destitute of salutary prin- 
ciples to offer as a substitute for 
the unhealthy teaching of which it 
now recognized the dangers. The 
system of national education, which 
had so miserably failed, had been 
based upon ‘ orthodoxy,’ autocracy, 
and nationality, and was now re- 


* La Russie sera-t-elle Catholique? Parle Pire 
J. Gagarin, S.J. Paris: Douniol, 1856. 
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sulting in the triumph of German 
ideas, in the atheism of Feuerbach, 
and in radicalism and communism 
of the most unbridled description.” 

That we may not unjustly charge 
the Emperor Nicholas with being 
solely responsible for these results, 
it must also be said that other 
Russians, who had at any rate 
travelled at their own expense, and 
foreigners who had come to settle 
in Russia, assisted in propagating 
the same doctrines. If books are 
not printed without some reason- 
able hope that they will be read, 
and if the number of publications 
in which certain ideas are particu- 
larly developed proves the favor 
with which they are received, it 
would. be only too easy to make 
a statistical statement of alarming 
significance, showing the favor with 
which the most revolutionary doc- 
trines are received by the Russians. 
Books printed in the Russian lan- 
guage are evidently addressed to 
Russians only, this language not 
having hitherto acquired a place in 
that part of education which is 
called the study of modern lan- 
guages ; and we can prove the exist- 
ence of numerous publications in 
the Russian language, appearing 
some in London, some in Berlin, 
some at Leipsic, some at Geneva, 
and elsewhere also, in which the 
most communistic doctrines find 
their apology. Amongst others we 
may notice the publication at Zu- 
rich of a periodical review entitled 
Vpered! (Forward !), which wars 
against all belief in the supernatu- 
ral and against every kind of au- 
thority. It matters little that the 
writings of which we speak them- 
selves penetrate with difficulty into 
Russia; it is not to be suppos- 
ed that the fact of having, when 
abroad, read .this .review or any- 
thing similar closes to Russians 
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the return to their country. The 
book remains outside; but its 
teaching enters with them. 

Let us now return to the consid- 
eration of the Russian Church. 
The radical ideas of which we 
have been speaking are plainly in- 
compatible with the religious auto- 
cracy of the czars; and neverthe- 
less Russia offers us the spectacle 
of men imbued with these ideas, 
and even manifesting them open- 
ly without, who suddenly recover 
their orthodoxy as soon as they 
recross the frontier of their coun- 
try. 

Under pain of deserving the re- 
proach of cowardly hypocrisy, these 
Russians cannot support the exist- 
ing state of things, liberty of con- 
science being too intimately allied 
with their principles. The reader 
will judge whether it is not wholly 
immoral that men who have ceas- 
ed to believe in anything should, 
in order to escape legal conse- 
quences, present themselves in the 
“orthodox” churches for confes- 
sion and communion! ... Now, 
as far as we are aware, none of the 
pains and penalties against those 
who, being born of “orthodox” 
parents, fail to practise the state re- 
ligion, or to fulfil their duty of an- 
nual confession and communion, 
have hitherto been abolished ; still 
less are the penalties abolished to 
which all are liable who propagate 
doctrines contrary to those of the 
official church. 

But the Russian atheists and ra- 
tionalists of every shade of opinion 
are not the only persons who have 
a supreme interest im requiring, to- 
gether with liberty of conscience, 
the abolition of the penalties to 
which they would be liable if the 
same rigor were observed towards 
them as towards those Russians who 
have become Catholics. For the 
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czars, not satisfied with calling 
themselves and with being the head 
of the “ orthodox ” church, have also 
arrogated to themselves the right 
of direction with regard to all the 
religious sects of the empire. 

When Paul I. declared that “ the 
supreme authority, confided to the 
autocrat by God, extends also over 
the ecclesiastical state, and that the 
clergy are bound to obey the czar as 
the head chosen by God himself in all 
things, re/igious as well as civil,” * 
he was not addressing himself to 
the “orthodox ” but to the Catho- 
lic subjects of the empire. It is in 
employing similar language, and by 
virtue of the same general principle, 
that the czars have defined the 
position of Protestants, Armenians, 
Jews, and Mahometans. However 
accommodating one may suppose 
the Russian subjects belonging to 
these different religions to be, we 
cannot understand why, at least in 
heart, they do not protest against 
the strange pretension that in reli- 
gious matters they are bound to 
obey the “orthodox” czars. Nei- 
ther can we suppose that, if they 
hold their errors in good faith, and 
believe themselves in possession of 
“ religious truth,” they do not ex- 
perience some desire to communi- 
cate their treasure to others, and 
do not suffer in obeying the articles 
of the penal code which forbid their 
so doing.t | What can be, upon this 
subject, the sentiments of the ten 
millions of Russians belonging to 
the various sects formed in the bo- 
som of the Russian Church itself, 
their name itself indicates; they 
are called collectively Raskolniks— 
that is to say, schismatics. Thus 
we need not say what must be the 


* See the Ukases, Nos. 18,734 and 19,684. 

+ In the eastern provinces of the Russian Empire 
the Mahometans carry on an active propagandism 
at the expense of orthodoxy. 
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thoughts and desires of the Cath- 
olic subjects of the czar. There 
remain only the “ orthodox ”; but 
it is they who form the majority of 
the Russian subjects. It would be 
too much to expect to find in them 
the partisans of a more extended 
liberty of conscience than that 
which is permitted by the Code. 
“The dominant religion of the em- 
pire,” says the Code, “is the ortho- 
dox. Liberty of worship is award- 
ed not only to the members of other 
Christian confessions, but also to 
Jews, Mahometans, and pagans. . . . 
The dominant church alone has the 
right to make proselytes.”* We will 
not stop to consider the motives 
which induce the “ orthodox ” Rus- 
sians to oppose themselves to a 
more extended liberty of con- 
science, but will rather proceed to 
examine whether, apart from what 
we have here said, it be not urgent, 
even in the interests of orthodoxy 
itself, that some changes should be 
introduced into the present organi- 
zation of the Russian Church. We 
may be able to show that, by a sin- 
gular disposition of Providence, the 
interests of the orthodox faith are 
intimately allied to those of the Ca- 
tholic Church in Russia. 


Il, 


If we are to believe Russian 
theologians, the Russian Church, 
with its czar, realizes in a certain 
theasure the ideal of a church sus- 
tained by a powerful sovereign, 
which to many persons is the most 
desirable state of things possible. 
We may call to mind the saying of 


* Code of the Laws of the Russian Empire, 
vol. xiv. ‘* Statute for the Prevention and Extir- 
pation of Offences against the Faith,’’ Arts. 92 and 
97. Ed. 1857, pp. 38, 19. 

+T. only the Panslavzsts, whose formu- 

known: ** Orthodoxy and nationality are 
synonymous.” If all Russians thought the same, 
the Catholics might spare theinselves the trouble of 
any further contfoversy. 
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the Count de Maistre on the Holy 
Roman Empire, which was neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire ; 
in fact, the testimony of history 
leaves us in doubt as.to whether 
this institution has served more to 
protect or to afflict the Catholic 
Church. Prosperity or reverses, it 
is true, alike turn to the advantage 
of those dear to God ; but scarcely 
will any one take upon himself to 
maintain that, because reverses are 
useful to the church, they must be 
purposely procured for her. And 
therefore, whatever may be, for a 
longer or shorter time, the probable 
advantages of this institution, it is 
best, if we mistake not, to leave its 
revival to the providence of God. 
But if such is the teaching of his- 
tory with regard to an emperor, 
guardian of the faith and protec- 
tor of the Catholic Church, history 
condemns with a far more powerful 
eloquence the strange protection 
with which the czars have over- 
shadowed their communion. In 
the Spiritual Regulation may be 
seen the passage in which Peter the 
Great is designated the “ guardian 
of orthodoxy and of all things re- 
lating to good order in the holy 
church.”* The successors of 
Peter continued to declare them- 
selves invested with the same mis- 
sion, and this passage of the Spzrit- 
ual Regulation was also inserted in 
the Russian Code.t 

To be the guardian of orthodoxy, 
and of all which concerns good 
order in the holy church, is in fact 
the first duty of a Christian monarch. 
We will examine briefly the manner 


* Réglement poaiiontigne de Pierre le Grand, 


etc., part i., p16, Paris: Library of the Bibliographi- 
Society, 75 Rue de Bac, 1874. 

ke: The emperor, as a Christian sovereign, is the 

and p of the dogmas of 

the dominant faith, the guardian of orthodoxy 

and of all that concerns good order in the holy 

church.”—Code of the Laws of the Russian Em- 
pire; Fundam. Laws, art. 42, ed. 1857, p. 10. 
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in which the czars have acquitted 
themselves of this duty. 

Any reader who, without being 
repelled by the subject and form of 
the Spiritual Regulation, would im- 
pose upon himself the trouble of 
perusing them, text and notes, to 
the end, would have no difficulty in 
understanding with what good rea- 
son Protestants can and must look 
upon Peter as one of themselves. 
‘The Protestant tendencies of the Spz- 
ritual Regulation are evident. The 
reader will also observe the precau- 
tions, allin favor of the Protestants, 
there taken for the preaching of 
the divine Word. The priests, the 
monks, and the bishops of the 
Orthodox Church, treated as they 
were by Peter, were made to appear 
simply contemptible. In the same 
way, the favor publicly shown by 
him to the Protestants of Germany, 
the importance he accorded to 
them, and the boundless confidence 
he placed in their co-operation with 
him for the civilization of Russia, 
and finally the ridicule he cast upon 
holy things in his infamous orgies— 
all this can hardly be reconciled 
with the idea of the fulfilment of 
his first duty as a Christian prince. 

In the notes to the Spiritual 
Regulation we may also perceive, 
in more places than one, the manner 
in which Catherine II. understood 
and exercised her mission as Head 
of the Greek Church ; for thus she 
entitled herself in writing to Vol- 
taire. No sincerely orthodox Rus- 
sian could read the correspondence 
of Catherine with Voltaire without 
blushing. If Protestants may fairly 
claim Peter I. as their own, un- 
believers have a full right to do the 
sime with regard to Catherine, and 
glory in it, as in fact they do. In 
various passages of these letters 
(which we have perused) she ridi- 
cules not only the ceremonies but 
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also the sacraments of her church. 
If to this we add the favor shown 
by her to the infidel philosophers 
of the Encyclopédie, the free access 
which their productions found at 
St. Petersburg, the atmosphere of 
impiety with which she surrounded 
herself, and the state of her own 
morals, so plainly indicative of an 
unbelieving soul, our estimate will 
not appear exaggerated. It would 
in truth have been miraculous if, 
under such tutelage, orthodoxy 
could have retained its hold upon 
the minds of those who knew how 
to read, write, and think ; and thus 
the unbelief that prevails among 
the higher classes in Russia is the 
heritage of Catherine II. If, on the 
other hand, she showed herself 
zealous for the maintenance of 
faith among the lower orders, it 
was because she predicted the same 
results from their unbelief as she 
did from any desire they might 
evince for knowledge. “It is not 
for Russians,” she wrote to the 
Governor of Moscow, “that I am 
founding schools; it is for Europe, 
where we must not lose ground in 
public opinion. From the day that 
our peasants shall have a desire for 
instruction, neither you nor I will 
remain in our places.” 

Under the successors of Cathe- 
rine II. Russian orthodoxy under- 
went various phases, according to 
the degree of orthodoxy professed 
by the czars and the vicissitudes 
of their interior and exterior policy. 
Paul I. was so convinced that he 
was the real head of the church 
that he one day proposed to say 
Mass.* On the other hand, it is 


* We have it from an authentic source that the 
emperor had had made fort himself, for this purpose, 
asct of (sacerdotal) vestments of sky-blue velvet, 
and was so bent upon carrying out his intention 
that his principal favorite, Count Rostoptchin, 
only succeeded iri dissuading him by reminding hith 
that he had been twice married, and was therefore, 
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certain that he contemplated the 
reunion of the Russian with the 
Catholic Church.* This monarch, 
however, was incapable of com- 
manding respect, or of helping a 
return to the faith, either by his 
intelligence or his moral qualities ; 
and thus incredulity continued its 
ravages in Russia. 

In the life of Alexander I. a 
period is distinguishable in which 
the czar had an evident leaning 
towards Protestantism; and _ his 
historians do not fail to remark the 
influence obtained. over him by the 
Protestant, Mme. de Krudener. If 
we are not mistaken, those who 
so actively busied themselves in 
founding a Bible society in Russia 
had no intention of favoring ortho- 
doxy. 

It was also under the reign of 
the same czar that appeared the 
first edition (1823) of the catechism 
of Mgr. Philaret, destined to take 
the place of that by Mgr. Plato, 
then used for religious instruction 
in the schools. Now, in 1823 Mgr. 
Philaret was far from being so or- 
thodox in his writings as he subse- 
quently became ; and the first edi- 
tion of his catechism differs mate- 
rially from the later ones. “ The 
Emperor Alexander,” writes an au- 
thor well deserving of confidence, 
“was an orthodox Christian, zot zx 


acaording to the canons of the church, disqualified 
for offering the Holy Sacrifice. 

* Father Gruber, General of the Jesuits, who was 
in great favor with Paul, presented to the czar a pro- 
ject forreunion. By command of'the czar the Archi- 
mandrite Eugenius (Volkhovichinoff), afterwards 
Metrepolitan of Kieff, published in 1800 an answer to 
this project, in the form of a canonical dissertation, 
On the Authority of the Pope. See The Russian 
Clergy, by Pére Gagarin, S.J., pp. 118, 119. 

It appears that this affair was urder considera- 
tion for several years, and even in the reign of 
Catherine II. And in fact Hupel, ina note of the 
manuscript in which we found the opening passage 
of this essay, mentions the rumor spread by the 
newspapers that a cemplete (fod/ige) reunion of the 
Russian with the Catholic Church was about to be 
accomplished, and attributed these same rumors to 
the ex-Jesuits. Hupel wrote int786. See oA. cit, 
p. 88, note. 
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the sense of his church, but in that of 
the rigorous conformity of his belief 
to the fundamental doctrine of all 
Christian churches; which is the re- 
demption of mankind by the death 
of Jesus Christ, by means of faith.” * 
What a stone to cast at a czar, the 
guardian of orthodoxy! Notwith- 
standing all this, Alexander, to- 
wards the close of his life, must 
have had continuous relations with 
Pope Pius VII.; some affirm even 
that he died a Catholic. ¢ 

As we have seen, it was at 
commencement of the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas that, at the ex- 
pense of the government, the Rus- 
sian youth were sent for education 
to the University of Berlin. Then 
came the formidable revulsion oi 
orthodoxy, which, announced by 
the revision of the catechism of 
Mgr. Philaret, manifested itself by 
the sanguinary “conversions” in 
Lithuania, in- 1839. The tidings 
were received in Europe by a gen- 
eral cry of indignation; and the 
remembrance has not yet faded 
away. [ By a strange coincidence 
Nicholas, to whom is due the glory 
of having completed the gigantic 
undertaking vainly attempted by all 


the 


* Schnitzler (J. L.), Histoire intime de la Russie 
sous les Empereurs Alexandre et Nicolas, Paris, 
Rénouard, 1847, vol. i., note xiii.; Dispositions 
religieuses de LEmpereur Alexandre, p. 463, 
note xi.; La Sainte Alliance et Mme. de Krude- 
ner. See also a writing by the Protestant pastor, 
Empaytaz, Notice sur Alexandre, Empereur de 
Russie. Geneva, 1828. 

+ We have endeavored to elucidate this point of 
history, without having arrived at any definite re- 
sult ; we have some reason to believe that all which 
was known of the last days of the Emperor Alexan- 
der has not been made public. The notes which 
we had collected upon this subject would here be 
out of place. 

t¢ It was in consequence of this event that, not 
long afterwards, appeared the two works, respec- 
tively entitled Persécutions et souffrances del Eg- 
lise Catholique en Russie. Par un anc en Conseil- 
ler d’Etat en Russie (le Comte Arstne d’Harrer) 
Paris: Gaurhe, 1842; and Vicissitudes def Eglise 
Catholique des deux rites en Pologne et en Russie. 
Par le P. Theiner, prétre de l’Oratoire. The French 
edition of this last work appeared in 1842, preceded 
by a remarkable introduction from the pen of Count 
de Montalembert. Paris: Sagnier and Bray. 
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his predecessors, of the codification 
of all the Russian laws, had desired 
that in the Code the following arti- 
cle should be inserted: “ The do- 
minant church alone possesses the 
right of leading those who do not 
belong to her to embrace her faith. 
This faith, however, is prodiiced by 
divine grace in the soul, by instruc- 
tion, by gentleness, and especially 
by good examples. Therefore is it 
that the dominant church does not 
allow herself to make use of any 
coercive means, how small soever, 
to convert to orthodoxy those who 
follow other confessions and other 
beliefs, and, after the example and 
the preaching of the apostles, she 
in no wise threatens those who will 
not be converted from their belief 
to hers.” All this is to be found 
in the Russian Code of 1832, of 
1842, and of 1857, and continues 
to have the force of law at this pre- 
sent time!* We will say nothing 
here of the reign of the present em- 
peror, but will merely observe that 
the powerful reaction which took 
place almost immediately after the 
death of Nicholas, and which com- 
peiled the government to enter up- 
on the way of reforms, was the in- 
evitable consequence of that empe- 
ror’s conduct. It is only just that 
the historians of Alexander II., in 
passing judgment upon his hesita- 
tions and self-contradictions in re- 
ligious affairs, should bear in mind 
the difficulty of the part bequeathed 
to him by Nicholas. 

Hut neither the ten millions of 
Raskolniks which Russia can count 
at this day, nor yet the numerous 
unbelievers and rationalists of ev- 
ery shade which she contains, pro- 
test as eloquently against the pro- 
tection afforded by the czars to or- 


* Statute for the prevention and extirpation of 
offences against the faith, Code, etc., vol. xiv.,ed. 
3857, art. 97, P. 19- 
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thodoxy and the church as the 
impotence to which the czars have 
reduced that church itself for exer- 
cising any influence over the en- 
lightened classes. All who have 
written upon Russia agree in ac- 
knowledging and deploring the de- 
gradation of the orthodox clergy. * 

Lest we should trust ourselves, 
with regard to a point so delicate 
for us, to any exaggerated or inex- 
act accounts, we have been care- 
ful to be guided in our statements 
by writers offering every security, 
not only for competence and im- 
partiality, but also for their sympa- 
thy with the orthodox clergy. The 
author of La Tolérance et le schisme 
Religieux en Russie, known under 
the name of Schédo-Ferroti, appears 
to us to unite all these qualities 
in a high degree. “ Having,” he 
writes, “in the capacity of an old 
engineering officer, traversed Rus- 
sia in all directions, taking, on foot 
and with the circumferentor in my 
hand, journeys of four and five hun- 
dred kilometres ; and travelling in 
this way for the space of six months 
at a time, stoppifig at every village 
which I happened to find on my 
way, I habitually addressed myself 
to the priest for any information I 
desired to obtain, and, early taking 
into consideration the moral and 
political importance of these men, 
I set myself to study them with 
particular attention. . . . I donot 
exaggerate in saying that I have 
made the acquaintance of many 
more than two hundred Russian 
priests. I may say that I met with 


*See Description of the Country Clergy in 
Russia (Paris, Franck, 1858); The Russian Cler- 
gy (in Russian), Berlin, 1859 ; Of the Organization 
of the Ecclesiastical Schools in Russia (in Rus- 
sian), Leipsic, Wagner, 1863; Of the Orthedox 
Clergy, Black and White, in Russia (in Russian), 
Leipsic, Wagner, 1866; the Pére Gagarin on 
The Russian Clergy (London, Burns & Oates, 
1872) ; Eckardt, Modern Russia (London, 1870), 
etc., etc. 
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specimens of all the varieties, from 
the young priest but yesterday ar- 
rived in the parish to the old man 
bowed down beneath a load of 
moral and physical sufferings ; from 
the priest of the regiment to the 
ascetic fanatic; from the ex-profes- 
sor of the seminary, nominated to 
the cure of some rich church in the 
capital, where he parades his rheto- 
ric and complacently displays his 
erudition, to the humble village 
priest scarcely able to decipher his 
Breviary.” * 

This is enough, as to the compe- 
tence of M. Schédo-Ferroti; and 
with regard to his impartiality on 
the point we are considering, it ap- 
pears in every page, as will be 
proved by our quotations. For the 
rest, the author is a Protestant, 


and argues warmly in favor of re- 
ligious liberty for every worship 
and for every sect. 

With regard to his sympathy for 


the orthodox clergy, it would be 
difficult to find a more devoted ad- 
vocate. “It is,” he writes, “ with 
satisfaction that I can say that I 
always found better than I had ex- 
pected, better than I had any right 
to expect, considering the situation 
and the social position in which he 
found himself, the man whom I 
had set myself to study.” f 

Let us add, moreover, that M. 
Schédo-Ferroti is by no means ten- 
der towards the Catholic clergy, 
over whom, according to him, the 
orthodox Russian clergy have the 
advantage in not being “tainted 
with hypocrisy.” { This is an ad- 
ditional reason for our choice of 
this author. 


* Schédo-Ferroti, Za Tolérance et le Schisme 
Religieux en Russie. Berlin; Behr, 1863, pp. 
292, 293- 

t Id., ib., p. 293. 

$ The reader will find in the Réglement Ecclési- 
astigue, just brought out’in Paris, the passage to 
which we allude (p. 192, note). 
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We will now see what he says re- 
specting the social influence of the 
Russian “ popes,” quoting only a 
few lines: “Oppressed and disre- 
garded by his superiors, the pope 
loses three-fourths of his means of 
action, for he sees himself cast off 
by the upper class, tolerated by 
the middle class, and turned into 
ridicule by the common people... . 
Judging from appearances, and no- 
ticing that everywhere, even in the 
receptions given by dignitaries of 
the church, the pope occupies the 
lowest place, the masses have con- 
tracted the habit of never assign- 
ing him any other.” * 

Such are the Russian clergy who 
are in contact with the people—the 
clergy whose office it is to instruct 
the Russians in orthodoxy, and to 
maintain them in it. Now, this 
was not by any means the social 
position of the clergy when Peter 
I. instituted the synod. On the 
contrary, the Spiritual Regulation 
shows us this czar, alarmed at the 
excessive influence which the clergy 
at that time possessed, painting in 
sombre colors the dangers resulting 
therefrom to the country, and find- 
ing therein his best pretext for es- 
tablishing the synod. It is the in- 
stitutions of the czars which have 
created for the clergy the melan- 
choly situation in which they find 
themselves at the present day, 
which have deprived them of all 
moral influence, and have reduced 
them to be “cast off by the higher 
orders, scarcely tolerated by the 
middle classes, and turned into ri- 
dicule by the common people.” 
That which retains these classes, 
notwithstanding the contempt in 
which they hold their popes, in an 
outward profession of orthodoxy, is 
the Penal Code. Can it be believed 


*Schédo-Ferroti (op. cit., pp 328 and 318). 
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that, without the injunctions en- 
forced by this Code, the people 
would confess to priests whom 
they so utterly despise ? 

To resume: There are historical 
facts still living in the memory of 
the Russian people which show 
them their czars making small ac- 
count, personally, of orthodoxy, at 
the very time when, by laws of 
great severity, they compel its ob- 
servance by the people. They see 
the higher ranks sceptical or unbe- 
lieving, revolutionary ideas in favor 
with a great number of their fellow- 
countrymen; the Raskolniks, who 
in the time of Peter the Great were 
scarcely sufficient to form them- 
selves into sects, now so powerful 
by their numbers and their politi- 
cal importance that they have al- 


ready forced the government and- 


the synod into making some con- 
siderable concessions; they see the 
clergy reduced, thanks to the insti- 
tutions of Peter, which have been 
continued and completed by his 
successors, to mere agents of the 
police, tools in the hands of power, 
and forming a caste so despised 
that rarely is a pope admitted fur- 
ther than the antechamber of any 
house belonging to a member of 
the upper classes, and powerless to 
exercise any influence whatever, 
even upon the lower orders; this 
is a true portrait of the Russian 
Church of. to-day—the Russian 
Church. such as the czars have 
made it. * 

And to-morrow ? 

This to-morrow, now drawing 
near, will still more clearly reveal 
what the ezars have made of ortho- 


* During the last few years endeavors have been 
made to raise the status of the Russian clergy, and 
although it remains fundamentally the same, the 
government has given proof of no less good will than 
intelligence in its endeavers. In fact, terrible re- 
prisals are in store for the upper classes whenever 
the people shall have lost all faith. 
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doxy and of the church of which 
they call themselves the guardians. 
The day must soon come when, by 
the intrinsic force of things, the 
regulations of which we have been 
speaking will disappear from the 
Russian Code, and when nothing 
will force the Russians any lorger 
to keep up any relations with a 
clergy whom they scorn, nor to 
practise the religion of which they 
are the teachers and representatives. 
That will be the day to which 
Catherine II. looked forward with so 
much dread—the day when the 
Russian people will “ know how to 
read and write, and will feel a 
desire for instruction.” What will 
happen then in Russia has been 
shown to us, on a small scale, in 
what has taken place before our 
eyes in more than one Catholic 
country, where the clergy, strong 
in the support of the laws, lived 
without anxiety about the future, 
until political revolutions, coming 
suddenly to change the relations 
between church and state, placed 
them without any preparation face 
to face with unbelief. We say, how- 
ever, on a small scale, for if the Cath- 
olic clergy could not foresee the 
first outbreak of unbelief, they re- 
quired but a little space of time in 
which to moderate or check its 
progress. Neither in Spain nor 
Italy can unbelief boast of having 
greatly diminished the number of 
Catholics; one might say rather 
that the new legislation has but 
served to open an easy way out to 
those who were such only in name, 
and has thus delivered the church 
from them. Information obtained 
from undoubtedly authentic sources 
proves that the churches are no less 
filled by the faithful, and the sacra- 
ments no less frequented, than be- 
fore. This is a state of things, 
which it will be difficult to find in 
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Russia; and we will mention the 
reason why. 

And in the first place, if it is just 
to acknowledge that, in some pro- 
vinces of the countries we have just 
named, abuses may have crept in 
among the clergy, still they were 
neither so serious nor so general as 
people have been pleased to repre- 
sent them. Their principal source 
was to be found in the too great 
number of ecclesiastics, of whom 
some had entered holy orders with- 
out a true vocation. But, precisely 
by reason of the large number of 
priests, there are very many good 
ones to be found, and enough of 
these to suffice amply for the needs 
of the faithful. Their virtues, 
which contrast with the manner of 
life habitual to the apostles of 
irreligion, thus formed a first en- 
trenchment against unbelief. 

Will it be the same in Russia? 

We are far from wishing to dis- 
parage the Russian clergy. Their 
defects neither destroy nor excuse 
any which may be met with among 
Catholic priests; we will even ad- 
mit that the great majority of the 
Russian popes iead exemplary lives. 
But is it known what is the gain 
to unbelief, in Russia, from even a 
very small minority of bad popes? 
In Russia each parish has only just 
so many priests as are absolutely 
necessary to carry on the worship; 
and with scarcely any cxceptions, 
especially in the country, no parish 
has more than one priest. If, then, 
this priest lose the faith, unbelief 
will have free course in his parish. 
The reader would here perhaps 
remind us of the monks, who are 
still numerous in Russia, and ask 
whether these could not come to 
the assistance of the secular clergy. 
Any Russian would smile, were 
such a question put to him; but we 
will confine ourselves to remarking, 
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in the first place, that the monks 
who have received holy orders 
(Atero-moines) are very rare, and, 
secondly, that never would any 
Russian parish desire the interven- 
tion of a monk. Stations, retreats, 
spiritual exercises, general com- 
munions, all these expressions do 
not, so far as we know, possess 
even any equivalents in the Russian 
language to this day, unless, indeed, 
in the Catholic books in that tongue 
which the government of St. Peters- 
burg has recently caused to be 
printed, in order, it might seem, 
that more prayers might ascend to 
heaven in the Russian language, 
and fewer in Polish. In any case, 
the interference of monks in the 
management of parishes would be 
a far bolder innovation even than 
the “correction ” of the liturgical 
books, which gained for Russia the 
ten millions of sectaries she can 
reckon at the present day. And 
this comparison reminds us that on 
the self-same day whereon ortho- 
doxy shall lose the support of the 
Penal Code, the Russian popes will 
not only have to defend it against 
unbelief, but also against the vari- 
ous Russian sects, some of which 
surpass in their diabolical supersti- 
tions and abominable mysteries all 
that has been related of the Gnos- 
tics and Manicheans. And, more- 
over, it must not be forgotten that 
the Russian popes, however exem- 
plary they may be, and however full 
of zeal for orthodoxy, are married 
priests. Thus one quality is want- 
ing to them, of which the prestige 
is far from being superfluous. 

We will not ask how it happens 
that the Russian clergy, if truly 
virtuous, are “ cast off by the high- 
er classes, barely tolerated by the 
middle class, and turned into ridi- 
cule by the lower orders of the 
people,” when goodness and virtue 
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rarely, ifever, fail to give their pos- 
sessor an ascendency, especially 
over the masses, which is indepen- 
dent of either rank or learning. 
At the same time, we do not intend 
to place any reliance on the state- 
ments we find in Russian writings 
on this subject; the falsehoods and 
exaggerations which are so frequent, 
even in Catholic countries, with re- 
gard to priests, make it a duty to 
receive with mistrust the accusa- 
tions of the Russians against their 
clergy. But, we repeat, the Rus- 
sian clergy who are in contact with 
the people are married, and this 
fact deprives them of a quality 
which is far from being unneces- 
sary. 

Here we may perhaps be re- 
minded of the Protestant ministers, 
especially the Anglican, “so respect- 
able,” we are assured, “so sur- 
rounded with confidence and es- 
teem, and at the same time a mar- 
ried clergy.” 

We have made it our rule to 
avoid all recrimination, and there- 
fore accept on trust all that we are 
told of the excellence of the Prot- 
estant ministers; but we ask, in our 
turn, how is it possible to establish 
a parallel between their mission and 
that of the “orthodox” clergy? 
Protestantism, of whatever form, 
recognizes no other judge than in- 
dividual reason, on many questions 
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touching upon morals, while, on the 
other hand, the “ orthodox ”’ church 
possesses an authority which de- 
cides upon them in the sense least 
favorable to natural inclinations. 
It is only some few forms of Prot- 
estantism that impose any particu- 
lar mode of worship; whereas the 
orthodox communion does not on 
this point allow freedom of choice 
to its members. Protestantism has 
banished expiatory works; the or- 
thodox church requires prolonged 
fasts and abstinences. Protestant- 
ism sends us to God for the hum- 
ble confession of our sins, but the 
orthodox church commands that 
they should be confessed to a priest, 
in order to obtain, by this painful 
act of humiliation, the pardon of 
God. If Protestantism points to 
Jesus Christ as our model, it never- 
theless circumscribes the sphere in 
which we are allowed to imitate 
him; while the orthodox church 
fixes no limit to the imitation of our 
divine Example. Virginity, pover- 
ty, and obedience are for Protest- 
antism that which the cross was to 
the Gentiles—“ foolishness”; but 
the orthodox church recognizes 
in them the counsels of perfection 
bequeathed by Christ himself to 
those who desire most closely to re- 
semble him. 

We will not pursue the parallel 
further. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE LEAP FOR LIFE. 
An Epssope in THE CAREER OF Pres. MacMAnon. 


I. 


In Algeria, with Bugeaud, 
Harassed by a crafty foe, 
Were the French, in eighteen hundred thirty-one ; 
Swarthy Arabs prowled about 
Camp and outpost and redoubt 
Crouching here and crawling there, 
Lurking, gliding everywhere, 
Tiger-hearted, under stars and under sun, 
Seeking by some stealthy chance 
Vengeance on the troops of France— 
Vengeance fierce and fell, to sate 
Savage rage and savage hate 
For the deeds of desolation harshly done. 


Il, 


On a rugged plateau, 
Forty miles from headquarters of Marshal Bugeaud, 
Lay an outpost, besieged by the merciless foe. 
Day by day close and closer the Arab lines drew 
Round the hard-beset French. 


To dash out and flash through, 
Like a wind-driven flame, they would dare, though a host 
Hot from Hades stood there. But abandon the post? 
Nay, they dare not do that; they were soldiers of France, 
And dishonor should stain neither sabre nor lance; 
They could bravely meet death, though like Hydra it came 
Horror-headed and dire, but no shadow of shame 
For a trust left to perish when danger drew nigh . 
Should e’er dim the flag waving free to the sky. 
But soon came a terror more dread to the soul 
Than war’s wild thunder-crash when its battle-clouds roll, 
And the heavens are shrouded from light, while a glare, 
As of hell, breaks in hot, lurid streams on the air! 
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It was Famine, grim-visaged and gaunt, 

To the camp most appalling of foes— 

Slow to strike, slow to kill, but full sure 

As the swift headsman’s deadliest blows. 

O’er the ramparts it sullenly strode, 

Glided darkly by tent and by wall, 

Spreading awe wheresoever it went, 

And the gloom of dismay over all; 
Blighting valor that ne’er in war's red front had quailed, 
Blanching cheeks that no tempest of strife e’er had paled 


Ill. 


Then a council was held, and the commandant said 

Direst peril was near; they must summon swift aid 

From the Marshal, or all would be lost ere the sun 

Of to-morrow went down in the west. Was there one 

Who, to save the command and the honor of France, 

Would ride forth with despatches? He ceased, and a glance 
At the bronzed faces near showed that spirits to dare 
Any desperate deed under heaven were there. 

But the first to arise and respond was a youth 

Whose brow bore nature’s signet of courage and truth, 

In whose eye valor shone calm and clear as a star 

When the winds are at rest and the clouds fade afar. 

Who was he that stood forth with such resolute air? 

Young Lieutenant MacMahon, bold, free, débonnaire , 

Never knight looked more gallant with shield and with spear, 
Never war-nurtured chieftain less conscious of fear. 

In his mien was the heroic flash of the Gaul, 

With the fire of the Celt giving grandeur to all ; 

And he said, head erect, face with ardor aglow, — 

“T will ride with despatches to Marshal Bugeaud !” 


IV. 


It is night, and a stillness profound 

Folds the camp; Arabs stealthily creep 
Here and there in the moonlight beyond, 
With ears eagerly bent for a sound 

From the garrison, watchful and weak ; 
O’er the tents welcome night-breezes sweep, 
Bringing balm unto brow and to cheek 

Of men scorched by a pitiless,sun 

To a hue almost swarthy and deep 

As the hue of the foe they would shun. 
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Vv. 


Stretching dimly afar, 
Between slopes that are rugged and bare, 
Half obscure under moonbeam and star, 
Half revealed in the soft, misty air, 
Runs a rude, broken way that will lead 
Gallant rider and sure-footed steed 
Westward forth to the camp of Bugeaud, 
Forty miles over high land and low; 
But the steed must be trusty and fleet, 
And the bridle- hand steady and keen 
That shall guide him by rock and ravine, 
Where each stride of the galloping feet 
Must span dangers that slumber unseen ; 
And beyond, scarce a league to the west, 
Yawns a treacherous chasm, dark and deep, 
Where death lurks like a serpent asleep, 
And the rider must ride at his best, 
And his steed take the terrible leap 
Like a winged creature cleaving the air, 
Else a grim, ghastly corpse shall be there, 
With perchance a steed stark on its breast, 
And the moon shall lock down with a stare 
Where they lie in perpetual rest. 


VI. 


Now the silence is broken by neigh and by champ 
And the clatter of hoofs, and away from the camp 
Rides MacMahon, as gallant, as light, and as free 

As the bridegroom who goes to his marriage may be. 
With prance and with gallop and gay caracole 

His swift steed bounds along, as if spurning control ; 
But the bridle-hand guides him unerring and true, 
And each stroke of the hoofs is thew answering thew. 
Through the moonlight they go, fading slowly from sight, 
Till both rider and steed sink away in the night. 

But they go not unheard, and they speed not unseen ; 
Dark eyes furtively watch, flashing fiercely and keen 
From dim ambush around; then like spectres arise 
White-robed figures that follow; the rider descries 
Them on slope and in hollow, and knows they pursue. 
But he fears not their craft or the deeds they may do, 
For his brave steed is eager and strong, and the pace 
Growing faster and faster each stride of the chase. 
Now the slopes right and left seem alive with the foe 
Gliding ghost-like along, but still stealthy and low, 
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As wild creatures that crouch in a jungle; they think 
To entrap him when back from the terrible brink 

Of the chasm he returns, for his steed cannot leap 
The dread gulf, and the rider will halt when its steep 
Ragged walls ope before him, with death lying deep 
In the darkness below ; they will seize him, and take 
From his heart, by fell torture of fagot and stake, 
Every secret it holds; then his life-blood, may flow, 
But he never shall ride to the camp of Bugeaud. 


VII. 


Still unflinching and free through the moonlight he goes, 
And each pulse with the hot flush of eagerness glows. 
Now a glance at the path where his gallant steed flies, 
Now a gleam at the weird, spectral forms that arise 

On the dim, rugged slopes, then still onward and on, 
Till he nears the abyss, and its gaping jaws yawn 

On his sight ; but the rider well knows it is there, 

And his speed is soon cautiously checked to prepare 
For the desperate leap; he must now put to proof 

The true mettle beneath, for the slip of a hoof 

Or a swerve on the brink will dash both into doom, 
Where the sad stars shall watch o’er a cavernous tomb. 
Girth and bridle and stirrup are felt, to be sure 

That no flaw shall bring peril—and all is secure ; 

Then with eyes fixed before, and brow bent to the wind, 
And one thought of the foe and his comrades behind, 
And a low, earnest prayer that all heaven must heed, 
He slacks bridle, plies spur, and gives head to his steed. 
With a bound it responds, ears set back, nostrils wide, 
And the rush of a thunder-bred storm in its stride ! 
Now the brink! now the leap! they are over! Hurrah! 
Horse and rider are safe, and dash wildly away ; 

Not a slip, not a flinch, swift and sure as the flight 

Of an eagle in mid-air they sweep through the night, 
While the baffled foe glare in bewildered amaze 

At the fast-flying prey speeding far from their. gaze ; 
And the soft stars grow dim in the dawn’s early glow 
When MacMahon rides into the camp of Bugeaud. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1874. 


A GENERAL glance at the movements 
of the past year will scarcely prove en- 
couraging, even to the most devout be- 
liever in the glory and the destiny of the 
golden century drawing so rapidly to its 
close. Our own nation, which—with steam, 
electricity, railroads, the newspaper as it 
stands to-day in all its power and pride 
(vide the current number of the New 
York Heraid }, and other great material de- 
velopments of the age—may consider it- 
self at will as either the mightiest product 
or the exfant gélé of the century, has not 
too great matter for self-congratulation. 
Our national year, that dawned on disaster, 
has struggled through a painful life only 
to close in gloom, with perhaps a faint 
though uncertain glimmer afar off of bet- 
tertimes tocome. The “ Christian” states- 
men who have had the country and its 
management all to themselves these many 
years past have left behind them a bitter 
legacy. The great scandals—for even 
scandals in these days have a greatness 
of their own—which at length broke up 
the ranks of the “ Christian” statesmen 
were sufficiently touched upon last year, 
and are only called to mind here as tend- 
ing in great measure to explain the year 
of national distress we have just passed 
through. 

All through the winter months the pov- 
erty and misery of the masses in New 
York and other of our chief cities were 
unexampled in our history ; nor was the 
revival of business during the spring, 
summer, and fall seasons of such a na- 
ture as to warrant the hope of being able 
to stave off a similar calamity in the early 
months of the coming year. The real 
cause of the distress is known to all—the 
general stagnation of business in 1873, 
resulting chiefly from the panic of the 
previous year, which in turn resulted 
from the corruption in high places of the 
national, State, and municipal guardians 
of the public trusts. Public confidence 
was shattered ; business was at a stand- 
still, the masses consequently idle, while 
« general reduction in the rate of wages 
begot strikes among such as were not 
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idle. In this connection it may be well 
to call to mind what was generally ob- 
served at the time: the significant ab- 
sence of the Irish and Catholic body from 
the seditious meetings ; yet on that body 
fell the burden of the distress. What the 
disciples of the “Christian” school of 
Statesmen, who gave cause for the sedition 
by their corruption and dishonesty, would 
be pleased to term their “foreign” faith, 
“foreign” education, obedience to the 
trained body-guard, the priesthood, of a 
“ foreign” potentate, the Pope, alone pre- 
vented their falling in with the ranks of 
sedition. Yet the preachingand practice 
of the “foreign” faith, we are constanly 
assured, is the greatest danger to the 
republic. 

The trials of the severe season, how- 
ever, brought out into startling _promi- 
nence one great fact: the willingness 
and resources of the public to encounte 
an unexpected demand of this kind. 
New York, for instance, was overrun 
with public charities and associations for 
the relief of the poor, the unfortunate, 
the maimed, the halt, the blind, the fa- 
therless children, helpless women, and so 
forth. In short, there was scarcely a de- 
partment of human misery which had not 
its corresponding asylum, aided in most 
instances by the State, erected often and 
paid solely by the State, as well as a va- 
riety of others set on foot and kept 
a-going by private philanthropy or chari- 
ty. Money from public and private re- 
sources had been pouring into these asy- 
lums for long years past, without any 
startling demand being made upon them 
in return. Now was the time to prove 
the utility of those institutions, of which 
we were so justly proud. What was their 
actual condition? They were for the 
greater part found practically with exche-. 
quers already exhausted, without anything 
like adequate results being shown. An 
inquiry as to where all the money had 
gone succeeded in tracing considerable 
sums as far as the pockets of the di- 
rectors, their wives, families, and friends. 
generally, after which all traces myste- 
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As wild creatures that crouch in a jungle; they think 
To entrap him when back from the terrible brink 

Of the chasm he returns, for his steed cannot leap 
The dread gulf, and the rider will halt when its steep 
Ragged walls ope before him, with death lying deep 
In the darkness below ; they will seize him, and take 
From his heart, by fell torture of fagot and stake, 
Every secret it holds; then his life-blood, may. flow, 
But he never shall ride to the camp of Bugeaud. 


VIl. 


Still unflinching and free through the moonlight he goes, 
And each pulse with the hot flush of eagerness glows. 
Now a glance at the path where his gallant steed flies, 
Now a gleam at the weird, spectral forms that arise 

On the dim, rugged slopes, then still onward and on, 
Till he nears the abyss, and its gaping jaws yawn 

On his sight ; but the rider well knows it is there, 

And his speed is soon cautiously checked to prepare 
For the desperate leap; he must now put to proof 

The true mettle beneath, for the slip of a hoof 

Or a swerve on the brink will dash both into doom, 
Where the sad stars shall watch o’er a cavernous tomb. 
Girth and bridle and stirrup are felt, to be sure 

That no flaw shall bring peril—and all is secure; 

Then with eyes fixed before, and brow bent to the wind, 
And one thought of the foe and his comrades behind, 
And a low, earnest prayer that all heaven must heed, 
He slacks bridle, plies spur, and gives head to his steed. 
With a bound it responds, ears set back, nostrils wide, 
And the rush of a thunder-bred storm in its stride ! 
Now the brink! now the leap! they are over! Hurrah! 
Horse and rider are safe, and dash wildly away ; 

Not a slip, not a flinch, swift and sure as the flight 

Of an eagle in mid-air they sweep through the night, 
While the baffled foe glare in bewildered amaze 

At the fast-flying prey speeding far from their gaze ; 
And the soft stars grow dim in the dawn’s early glow 
When MacMahon rides into the camp of Bugeaud. 
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liever in the glory and the destiny of the 
golden century drawing so rapidly to its 
close. Our own nation, which—with steam, 
electricity, railroads, the newspaper as it 
stands to-day in all its power and pride 
(vide the current number of the New 
York Heraid }, and other great material de- 
velopments of the age—may consider it- 
self at will as either the mightiest product 
or the exfant gété of the century, has not 
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Our national year, that dawned on disaster, 
has struggled through a painful life only 
to close in gloom, with perhaps a faint 
though uncertain glimmer afar off of bet- 
tertimestocome. The “Christian” states- 
men who have had the country and its 
management all to themselves these many 
years past have left behind them a bitter 
legacy. The great scandals—for even 
scandals in these days have a greatness 
of their own—which at length broke up 
the ranks of the “ Christian” statesmen 
were sufficiently touched upon last year, 
and are only called to mind here as tend- 
ing in great measure to explain the year 
of national distress we have just passed 
through. 

All through the winter months the pov- 
erty and misery of the masses in New 
York and other of our chief cities were 
unexampled in our history ; nor was the 
revival of business during the spring, 
summer, and fall seasons of such a na- 
ture as to warrant the hope of being able 
to stave off a similar calamity in the early 
months of the coming year. The real 
cause of the distress is known to all—the 
general stagnation of business in 1873, 
resulting chiefly from the panic of the 
previous year, which in turn resulted 
from the corruption in high places of the 
national, State, and municipal guardians 
of the public trusts. Public confidence 
was shattered ; business was at a stand- 
still, the masses consequently idle, while 
a general reduction in the rate of wages 
begot strikes among such as were not 
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idle. In this connection it may be well 
to call to mind what was generally ob- 
served at the time: the significant ab- 
sence of the Irish and Catholic body from 
the seditious meetings ; yet on that body 
fell the burden of the distress. What the 
disciples of the “Christian” school of 
Statesmen, who gave cause for the sedition 
by their corruption and dishonesty, would 
be pleased to term their “foreign” faith, 
“foreign” education, obedience to the 
trained body-guard, the priesthood, of a 
“foreign” potentate, the Pope, alone pre- 
vented their falling in with the ranks of 
sedition. Yet the preachingand practice 
of the “foreign” faith, we are constanly 
assured, is the greatest danger to the 
republic. 

The trials of the severe season, how- 
ever, brought out into startling promi- 
nence one great fact: the willingness 
and resources of the public to encounte: 
an unexpected demand of this kind. 
New York, for instance, was overrun 
with public charities and associations for 
the relief of the poor, the unfortunate, 
the maimed, the halt, the blind, the fa- 
therless children, helpless women, and so 
forth. In short, there was scarcely a de- 
partment of human misery which had not 
its corresponding asylum, aided in most 
instances by the State, erected often and 
paid solely by the State, as well as a va- 
riety of others set on foot and kept 
a-going by private philanthropy or chari- 
ty. Money from public and private re- 
sources had been pouring into these asy- 
lums for long years past, without any 
startling demand being made upon them 
in return. Now was the time to prove 
the utility of those institutions, of which 
we were so justly proud. What was their 
actual condition? They were for the 
greater part found practically with exche-. 
quers already exhausted, without anything 
like adequate results being shown. An 
inquiry as to where all the money had 
gone succeeded in tracing considerable 
sums as far as the pockets of the di- 
rectors, their wives, families, and friends. 
generally, after which all traces myste- 
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tiously disappeared. The good old 
maxim that “ charity begins at home” 
would seem to have impressed itself as a 
necessary truth on the minds of the dis- 
pensers of our public charities, and it 
seems to have been carried out severely 
to the letter. One consolation was af- 
forded the public, however. For some 
time past its conscience had been offend- 
ed by the granting of certain sums—small 
enough indeed, in comparison with the 
necessities of the cases—out of the public 
funds to those social offences known as 
“sectarian” charities—sectarian chari- 
ties !—and these sums, such as they were, 
had within the year been very judicious- 
ly and properly withdrawn, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Constitution, 
as expounded by the men from whose 
ranks sprang the Christians of the Créwit 
Mobifier school. It was no small satis- 
faction to see, in the time of trial, that 
the public was justified in withdrawing 
from such institutions the State appro- 
priations, on the ground that they were 
not distributed as in purely State asy- 
lums. How the “sectarian” charities 
contrasted with the others in the admin- 
istration and distribution of their funds 
may be left to the records of the year to 
tell, as unfolded in the columns of the 
daily press. Whether a general remodel- 
ling of our public institutions, in view of 
the flagrant mismanagement exhibited 
last year, be not desirable, is left to the 
consideration of those most concerned in 
the. matter—the public themselves, As 
they stand they are an eyesore to honest 
men,a standing breach of public confi- 
dence, and a gross violation of the public 
contract, to say nothing of what they may 
be in the eye of a heaven that seems to be 
getting farther and farther remote from 
the earth, whereon God once was pleased 
to walk with the father of mankind. 

Our class of statesmen found an easy 
solution of what Mr. Disraeli esteemed 
the most difficult problem of politics—the 
feeding of a people by the government— 
by an increase of money ; and an increase 
of money isthe simplest thing in the world, 
when money is only so much paper stamp- 
ed by the government with promise to 
pay at no very precise date. All that the 
government had to do in order to ease 
matters was to draw an unlimited num- 
ber of I O U’s on itself—itself being 
practically bankrupt for the time being, 
but relying on the prospect of something 
eventually “turning up” to its advantage. 
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The sad conflicts in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, the hostility between black 
and white, come in the same order. In 
this case, in Louisiana at least, the Presi. 
dent and his advisers.did not show them 
selves as well as in the quashing of th: 
bill for inflation of the currency. While 
the party that had recourse to an abso 
lute revolution in the State and in the 
face of the nation cannot but be condemn- 
ed, inasmuch as the approaching elections 
might have peacefully served their pur- 
poses to the same end, much more is thc 
government to be condemned which i: 
the first instance gave its sanction and 
support to a great and standing wrong. 
Fortunately, but little blood was spilt: 
yet one drop in such cases is an indica- 
tion of the neighborhood of a deluge 
All hope for the dispersien of this im- 
pending deluge rests now chiefly with 
the party which was returned to power at 
the November elections. 

If the year leaves us with so much 
to lament, so many vexed problems to 
solve, so many rocks ahead in our national 
course, and with only a half-confidence 
in the crew who are in charge of the ship 
of state to guide it over the unrevealed 
dangers of unknown seas, what shall bx 
said of Europe, with its divided nation 
alities, ambitions, and policies, and only 
danger as a unit? 

The general arming of the nations that 
began almost half a century ago, but was 
hurried into feverish activity since the 
Franco-German war, may now be said to 
be completed. Russia within half a doz- 
en years will, if peace so far favors her, 
have three millions of soldiers in the field ; 
France almost as many ; Germany, by the 
enrolment of the Landsturm, has made 
itself a nation of soldiers; Austria, 
Italy,and the rest all follow in due order. 
All Europe is at this moment armed to 
the teeth, solely to preserve peace. On 
is irresistibly reminded of an old verse 
about a strong man armed keeping his 
house. 

A set of fanatics assembled in London 
to sympathize with the Prussjan govern- 
ment in its “ struggle” with its Catholi: 
subjects—that is to say, with the whol 
‘sale imprisonment of the Catholic bi- 
shops and clergy, the suppression of Cath 
olic religious societies, the fining of Cath- 
olic ladies for presenting addresses o! 
condolence to the imprisoned ecclesias- 
tics. The meeting of sympathy called 
forth avery remarkable letter of gratitude 
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from the German emperor, and occasion- 
ed a general jubilee on the part of the 
German official press. So far, so good. 
In the meanwhile a French bishop, think- 
ing, probably, that it is hard for a man 
whose sole crime consists in the fact of 
his being a Catholic bishop to be impri- 
soned for that offence, ventures to deliver 
a mild opinion on the matter in a pasto- 
ral to his flock. Straightway comes out 
a Prussian official paper with an editorial 
that for solemnity and massiveness might 
have been written by the Emperor him- 
self, warning, not the French bishop, but 
all France, that if it cannot restrain itself 
from that shocking habit it has acquired 
of using intemperate language against a 
neighboring and unusually friendly pow- 
er, Germany, painful as the task may be 
to its feelings of humanity, will positive- 
ly be compelled to take its own measures 
for its own defence. France immediately 
takes the hint, eats the leek with all be- 
coming meekness, and a circular couched 
in the language of the Academy is ce- 
spatched to the bishops generally, the 
plain English of which would be to hold 
their tongues on all German matters, un- 
less, of course, they have something plea- 
sant to say. That may be a very easy task 
for the bishops, but there still remain 
those dé¢/es-noirs of offending governments, 
the gentlemen of the press ; and gentle- 
men of the press, in France as everywhere 
else, are unhappily distinguished not so 
much, perhaps, for having opinions of 
their own, as for giving vent to those 
opinions, and setting them down in inde- 
lible ink. M. Veuillot, the editor of 
L’ Univers, is just one of these unfortu- 
nate beings. M. Veuillot has a rather 
strong way of putting things when it 
pleases him, and M. Veuillot is hardly 
the man to take a diplomatic hint. The 
sad duty becomes incumbent on his gov- 
ernment, therefore, to give M. Veuillot 
and his paper a vacation of a couple 
of months. The vacation was called sus- 
pension. It was duly explained that the 
German government had had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, though, 
strange to say, the French government 
had never thought of suspending M. 
Veuillot for hammering away at itself. 

Belgium and Italy were threatened in 
like manner for allowing their subjects 
freedom of opinion in so important a 
matter. Even England was warned, but 
the warning had small effect. 

It was whispered, though the corre- 
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spondence never came to light, that at one 
period during the past year some sharply- 
worded notes passed between the German 
government and our own. What the 
cause of the sharply-worded notes may 
have been remains a diplomatic secret. 
The only thing significant about the mat- 
ter is that the whisper took shape about 
a month after the arrest and imprisonment 
of Archbishop Ledochowski, who had 
the immortal honor of being the first of 
the German bishops to surrender the 
liberty of his person for his faith in this 
strife. That imprisonment called forth 
an unanimous condemnation from the 
American press—not the sectarian press 
of any creed—that did it honor, and led 
one to hope that such a thing as principle 
still existed on the earth, and that genu- 
ine homespun American love of liberty 
was not a meaningless thing. 

To the charge of necessary disloyalty 
to the ecclesiastical laws of Prussia, Cath- 
olics will perforce plead guilty—the same 
Catholics who before the passing of those 
laws never dreamed of or were accused 
of disloyalty to the state. Those laws are 
an insult to the age and to all time. 
There is not a line of them that does not 
betray the steel of the executioner, red 
almost with the blood of hisvictim. The 
spirit of Brennus is abroad. The scales 
of justice show a sadly uneven balance ; 
but the sword of the barbarian tossed in 
ends all disputes and argument. 

Our modern Brennus has struck his 
blows so rapidly and truly that the world 
still stares at him in dazed wonder. Suc- 
cess has waited on his footsteps, and 
men who worship success are not yet 
sufficiently masters of themselves to 
measure that success aright. They are 
afraid to question the actions of a man 
who seems to strike with the inerrancy of 
fate. Prince Bismarck had certainly the 
world on his side; and if the world be- 
gins now to fall away from him and re- 
coil, to recover its senses a little, and to 
question the right and wrong of his ac- 
tions, he has none but himself to blame. 

The signs of the past year tell us that 
the recoil is beginning to set in. . The 
elections early in the year went against 
the government. The Catholics gained 
a large majority on their former number 
even in Prussia itself. Alsace-Lorraine 
returned its members simply to protest 
against annexation, while the socialists 
were strengthened also. The govern- 
ment still holds a strong majority, it is 
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true; but the falling away from its stand- 
ard within four years of its mightiest tri- 
umphs was so significant of what was 
likely to ensue should the government 
persevere in its policy, that the first thing 
taken into consideration immediately 
after the elections was the restricting of 
the franchise to such voters as it was felt 
would return a safe and sure majority 
for the government. Next to this came 
measures for the restriction of the liberty 
of the press, which by the efforts of the 
Catholic party were defeated. 

The obvious question will force itself 
on the mind : Why should a government 
so strong and mighty, so beloved of the 
people, as we are always assured, tremble 
at the popular voice and at the criticism 
of a newspaper? The answer is easy. 
The army bill followed. The govern- 
ment required a peace-effective voted 
once for all of four hundred and one 
thousand men. That army was to stand, 
and,‘once the bill was passed, parliament 
was to have no further voice in the mat- 
ter, whether in regard to payment of the 
bills or in regulating the number of men. 
That was to pass completely out of its 
hands. 

For once even the “ blustering majori- 
ty” did not save the government. The 
terrible danger of the scheme was obvi- 
ous. The mere presence of so tremen- 
dous a standing army was a standing 
menace not only to the country and its 
liberties, but to its neighbors. It did 
not breathe the spirit of peace and rest in 
the government, and of proper regard for 
a country already worn and disturbed by 
three harassing wars occurring in quick 
succession ; while the taking out of the 
hands of the Houses the control over so 
large an item of the public funds as was 
embraced in the bill, was a blow at their 
privileges to which not even faith in abso- 
lutism could blind thém. A storm was at 
once raised. The government staked its 
existence on the measure. Marshal 
Moltke rose up in the House, and made 
a speech in defence of it that will be re- 
membered. He spoke of the alarm 
caused by Germany to its neighbors. 
He told them that what they had gained 
in a few months it would take them fifty 
years to keep and secure, It was neces- 
sary that, though they might not draw 
the sword, their hand should be for ever 
on the hilt. He assured them that, after 
all, wars undertaken and carried through 
by regular armies were the swiftest and 
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therefore the cheapest. 
consideration that last. As a final argu- 
ment the veteran told them that ‘a 
standing army was a necessity of the 
times, and he could not but ask the 
House to devote the figure of four hun- 
dred and one thousand rank-and-file as 
a peace-footing once for all.” <A peace- 
footing! But even the marshal’s seduc- 
tive eloquence could not move them. 

Prince Bismarck fell sick and retired 
to Varzin. The Emperor's birthday came 
round, and the generals of his empire 
came to congratulate him. He assured 
them that he would dissolve parliament 
rather than alter the bill. But his impe- 
rial majesty forgot that there were more 
kingdoms than Prussia concerned in his 
measures now, and that the dissolution 
that once before served the King of Prus- 
sia sufficiently well might, in the dis- 
turbed state of affairs, prove a dangerous 
experiment to the Emperor of Germany. 
Finally, as is known, somewhat better 
counsels prevailed, and a compromise was 
effected, which limited the figure to three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men 
for seven years. This was a severe check 
to the government, while it was a lesson 
to the people to distrust rulers who, in the 
light of their own schemes, considered the 
empire as a mere instrument, forgetting 
wholly that they were for the empire, not 
the empire for them. 

There are many matters in the internal 
history of Germany during the past year 
that deserve to be dwelt upon particu- 
larly and at length, but a few of which 
only can be glanced at here. The desire 
to expand and strengthen itself abroad is 
natural, and it is strange that the govern- 
ment organs should be so anxious to 
disavow so praiseworthy an object, pro- 
vided the motives that urge it are good. 
It is strange, at the same time, to see how 
it continues its repressive emigration 
laws ; how anxious so mighty an empire 
is to keep all its children at home, where 
they may be serviceable in the Landsturm ; 
and how anxious those children are to 
get away and come out to us here, leav- 
ing behind them and surrendering for ever 
all the glory and the promise of the newly- 
founded empire. It is strange, also, to 
note to what little tricks so great a gov- 
ernment can descend in its self-imposed 
conflict with its Catholic subjects ; as, for 
instance, the forged Papal decree respect- 
ing the future election of the Sovereign 
Pontiff that found its way into the col- 
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umns of the Cologne Gazette at so oppor- 
tune a moment as the eve of the German 
elections. Simultaneously with its appear- 
ance we were remindcd of the significant 
declaration of Prince Bismarck in the 
German parliament, June 9, 1873: “If 
the message is brought to us that a new 
Pope has been elected, we shall certainly 
be entitled to investigate whether he has 
been duly, properly, and legitimately 
elected” ; that is to say, whether the veto 
of the head of the Holy Roman Empire— 
who of course is the Emperor William— 
and of the other powers possessing a veto 
whom the German government might in- 
fluence, has been exercised. ‘“ Only if we 
are satisfied on these heads will he be 
able to claim in Germany the rights be- 
longing to a Roman Pope.” 

Out of consideration for Prince Bis- 
marck we pass over those fierce parlia- 
mentary storms where his keen oppo- 
nents, Von Windthorst and Von Mallin- 
krodt, twitted the Chancellor himself with 
having been actually guilty of the disloy- 
alty to Prussia and the German soil which 
he falsely attributed to the Catholics. 
The prince, amid thunders of applause, 
charged them with malicious lying ; but 
the charge, though momentarily effective, 
was not a happy one, as the disclosures 
of Gen. Della Marmora subsequently 
showed. Italy was threatened in conse- 
quence of Della Marmora’s indiscretion, 
but the threat proved ineffectual. The 
general said his say, and the lie was 
stamped on its author. Prince Bis- 
marck’s popularity was on the wane, if 
not in Germany itself, certainly in a very 
large circle outside of Germany where he 
had hitherto been worshipped as one who 
with some justice described himself as 
“the best-hated man in Europe.” Then, 
fortunately for himself, as fortunately as 
a scene in a drama, came the Deus ex 
machind in the pistol of Kullmann to re- 
lieve him from his momentary misfor- 
tunes. Prince Bismarck was not the 
man to miss so fine an opportunity of 
turning to account the insane attempt of 
the son of a madman on his life, and we 
were flooded with the time-honored taunts 
of means to ends because a man of noto- 
riously bad and violent character, who 
happened to have been present at some 
Catholic meetings, committed the wicked 
and utterly unjustifiable act of firing a 
pistol at the Chancellor. There are some 
two hundred million Catholics in the 
world ; there are in Germany fourteen or 
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fifteen, in Prussia alone eight millions, of 
the same creed. Of all these millions 
one man, of wicked antecedents and in- 
sane descent, is found to commit an act 
abhorrent to the Catholic conscience all 
the world over, and at once the universal 
conscience of that mighty multitude is 
with a benignant generosity centred in 
the person of this wretch, who, whether, 
as many believed, a dupe of the govern- 
ment tools or a dupe of his own disor- 
dered intellect, was equally a wretch. 
Why not turn the argument the other 
way? Why not wonder at the sublime 
patience of the people who see the sacred 
persons of their bishops and priests 
dragged from the altar-steps, stripped of 
their goods, and buried in fortresses, for 
the crime of violating laws that were 
made to be violated, without moving a 
hand to prevent such constant outrages, 
because the teachings of those disloyal 
priests and bishops, of that arch-foe to 
German nationality, the Pope, never cease 
to forbid armed resistance to the most 
oppressive laws that were ever framed? 
Two or three officials have been sent 
alone among a vast multitude of Catho- 
lics to drag before their very eyes the 
priest whose Mass they have just attended, 
from the altar of Christ to a prison—for 
what possible purpose but to provoke 
bloodshed and insurrection? Happily, 
the people were still by the efforts of the 
clergy restrained from putting themselves 
at the mercy of a government that knows 
no mercy; but who shall say how long 
that patience will endure? And this 
is the government whose sole aim is the 
unity and consolidation of Germany and 
the happiness of every section of its 
people ! 

As the Von Arnim case is still pend- 
ing, it is useless to conjecture what the 
documents may contain whose posses- 
sion prompted Prince Bismarck to arrest 
and confine in a common prison the man 
who next after himself stood the foremost 
in the German nation. The arrest to the 
world at large showed more forcibly than 
anything that has yet taken place to what 
lengths the chief of the Prussian govern- 
ment can go; how easily he can trample 
under foot every tradition of civilization 
and every feeling of humanity to crush a 
foe or sweep from his path a possible 
danger to himself. It is probable that the 
documents turn chiefly on his foreign 
policy, and would stamp in iudelible 
characters that policy, which it needs no 
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writing to tell us threatens not only the 
church, but the peace of Europe, and, 
through Europe, of the world, perhaps for 
centuries to come. Such disclosures 
would in the eyes of outraged Germany 
and Europe necessitate his deprivation of 
a power he has so fatally abused. 

France struggles on still without a gov- 
ernment; that is to say, without a gov- 
ernment of which six weeks of existence 
could be safely predicated. The changes 
inthe ministry have been changes of men 
rather than of measures. The various 
parties are still at caggers-drawn and 
rather on the increase than otherwise. 
The Count of Chambord seems for the 
present to have retired from the contest— 
a wise and patriotic example, which if 
ali could follow, the country might be 
allowed breathing time and some fair 
chance of arriving at a sound judgment 
as to what was the exact government it 
wanted—a problem which the French na- 
tion has seemed incapable of solving 
since the first Revolution. The Bonapar- 
tists have profited by the withdrawal of 
the Count, and displayed an earnestness, 
boldness, and activity which have been 
crowned with some success, but marked 
by the disregard of the nation and its sub- 
mergence in the family name and fame 
that seem the chief characteristics of 
‘*the Napoleonic idea.” The coming of 
age of the son of the late emperor was 
marked by a theatrical display and orac- 
ular sipeeches worthy of the Second Em- 
pire at its zenith. There have been the 
usual “scenes” in the French Assembly. 
The “ intervals of ten minutes” and “in- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour” have been 
alarmingly frequent, and after some sit- 
tings the air bristled with challenges from 
warlike deputies, which afforded excel- 
lent material for the illustrated journals ; 
but, on the whole, few more dangerous 
weapons than the peaceful pocket-hand- 
kerchief were drawn, and the pocket- 
handkerchief, as all public orators know, 
is a vast relief in trying moments. M. 
Thiers has preferred the Apennines to 
the tribune, and has happily spoken 
more in Italy than in the Chambers. M. 
Gambetta, for a man of his calibre, has 
been singularly well behaved on the 
whole, and we have not had so many of 
those journeys to the disaffected districts 
of which at one time he threatened to be 
so fond. Sad to say, it is the soldier- 
president who has thus far kept the dis- 
orderly parties from flying at each other’s 


throats by the sheer force of the army, on 
which he silently leans all the while. 
France is practically in the hands of a 
military dictator. She is happy in her 
dictator—thatisall. Marshal MacMahon, 
on succeeding M. Thiers, promised to an- 
swer for erder, and he has kept his word. 
More than that, he has, wisely for France, 
however sad it may be to say so, made 
the Assembly keep its word and abide by 
the septennate which it conferred on him. 
He has used his vast power with a singu- 
lar discretion, a patriotism unexampled 
almost in the face of opportunities that 
would turn the head of many a greater 
man, and an honest single-mindedness 
that has clearly nothing else than the 
good of the whole country in view. The 
last symbol of a now ineffectual protec- 
tion, and indeed for a long time an insin- 
cere one, of the Holy Father, has been 
withdrawn in the Orénogue. It is better 
so. Itis better, perhaps, since matters 
have been pushed so far, that the Holy 
Father stand absolutely alone, powerless 
and defenceless, in the eyes of earth and 
heaven. The power of God alone can 
new restore to him what is his by right. 
To-day among all the European govern- 
ments there is none so poor as to do him 
reverence, England has recently with- 
drawn even its shadow of a diplomatic 
representative, which possibly marks the 
beginning of the “little more energy in 
foreign policy and little less in domestic 
legislation” that Mr. Disraeli advised 
while still in opposition. 

In all other respects except politics 
France has every reason to be congratu- 
lated. The earnest turning of the peo- 
ple’s heart to God, the desertion of whom 
called dewn such terrible punishments, 
seems in no degree to diminish. The 
seasons have been propitious, and the 
vintage of 1874 has been of unexampled 
excellence and productiveness. The ex- 
ports of the year were marvellously in- 
creased, and God’s blessings would seem 
to be raining down again on this sorely- 
tried land and people. All that is needed 
is a good and firm government, of which, 
however, as yet, there seems no imme- 
diate prospect. France is as open. as 
ever to surprises; and it is absolutely 
impossible to forecast its political future. 

England has experienced a peaceful 
revolution similar to our own, and one 
almost as astonishing in its suddenness, 
though, as in our case, there were not 
wanting indications of the change in par- 
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ties which has taken place, as will be 
focnd duly noted by those who care to 
look at THe CATHOLIC WORLD’s review 
for 1873. On January 22 Mr. Gladstone 
issued his memorable “ prolix narrative,” 
announcing, to the surprise of all men, 
the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
The sudden and, under the circumstan- 
ces, unexampled action of the premier 
looked remarkably like a desire to take 
time by the forelock, and by the sudden- 
ness of the attack shatter and utterly dis- 
comfit the slowly-gathering forces of the 
opposition. If such were the real inten- 
tion, it was miserably miscalculated and 
singularly ill-advised. The country was 
as much outraged as shocked, and show- 
ed its appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
skill at a coup by returning a very hand- 
some Conservative majority, so that Mr. 
Disraeli, happy man! found himself, to 
his own surprise, no less than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, within three weeks of the disso- 
lution, at the head of a strong government 
and party, with his old rival deep in the 
shade. The result of the English elec- 
tions may prove a lesson to popular lead- 
ers for the future not to presume too 
much on their popularity, not to jeopard- 
ize a powerful party, and throw an em- 
pire into sudden confusion by what looks 
too much like a freak that it is hoped 
may win by “a fluke.” 

The most significant lesson of the elec- 
tions, perhaps, was the instantaneous tri- 
umph of the Home Rule party in Ireland, 
while as yet it was to all appearance in 
its infancy, and almost beneath the ra- 
tional notice of the English press. It 
had oaly provoked derision and calumny. 
We were constantly told that it had no 
hold on the heart of the people, that it 
claimed no men of note, that the nobility 
and gentry held aloof from it, and so 
forth. 

The “wild adherents” of the “ wild 
folly” have taught even the London 7imes 
to respect them ; and much reason had 
they to be pledged to their wild folly, if 
the words of a man whose opinion is 
certainly of some value on the subject 
have any weight: “Ireland at this mo- 
ment is governed by laws of coercion and 
stringent severity that do not exist in any 
other quarter of the globe.” Those words 
were spoken on the 4th of February, 1874. 
The speaker was Mr. Disraeli, the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of England. The 
laws that provoked the observation of so 
eminent ‘an English statesman still pre- 
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vail in Ireland. The appeal for amnesty 
for the unfortunate remnant of the Irish 
political prisoners has, since those words 
were spoken, been refused by Mr. Dis- 
raeli. And yet the Irish calendars for 
this year, as for many a year past, were 
the cleanest in the world and the freest 
from crime of all kinds. Such is the na- 
tion governed at this moment by laws 
such as Mr. Disraeli has described. The 
result of such government can scarcely 
recommend its dispensers to the nation 
governed, and yet their appeal for con- 
trol of their own affairs, which the Eng- 
lish Parliament confessedly does not un- 
derstand, and, if it did understand, has, as 
it acknowledges, too much business on 
its hands properly to attend to, is a wild: 
folly ! 

The chief piece of English legislation 
during the year has been what was em- 
bodied in “the bill to put down ritual- 
ism ”—that is to say, the regulation of di- 
vine worship as understood in the church 
established by actof Parliament. Ritual- 
ism, or the “ Romanizing tendency,” as 
it is strangely termed, in the Anglican 
Church, has been put down, as far as an 
act of Parliament can put it down. Our 
ritualists on this side were put down 
also, for their bishops followed that au- 
thority in their church known as the Bri- 
tish Parliament, composed respectively 
of Anglicans, Dissenters, Jews, Quakers, 
and other sects, with, worst of all, a strong 
contingent of Roman Catholics. That hy- 
dra-head of the Anglican Church regulated 
for it to a nicety, pronounced upon its de- 
votions, practices, sacraments, vestments, 
ornaments, postures of the body, bendings 
of the knee, elevations of the hands, pros- 
trations, crossings, and so forth, as calm- 
ly and in as business-like a fashion as 
though it were sitting on an income tax ; 
and the church that we are so solemnly 
assured by learned men like Bishop 
Coxe, if it dates not exactly from the Ist, 
certainly dates from somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the IVth, century, with a 
subsequent lamentable gap up to the 
XVIth, when the Apostle Henry and oth- 
ers of that ilk came to renovate and re- 
store it to its pristine purity, bowed meek- 
ly to the infallible decision of the busi- 
ness-like assembly of Jews, infidels, Qua- 
kers, Dissenters, Anglicans, and Roman 
Catholics. What would S. Peter and S. 
Paul think of it all? 

Something far more serious than this, 
and of far deeper import to the nation, 
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was the long and persistent strike of the 
agricultural laborers, which was carried 
on on a most extensive scale, and with a 
union that was not thought to exist in 
the successor of the Saxon hind. Once 
the ball of disaffection is set rolling, it is 
very hard to say where it will stop. 
It is clear that the unions have at last 
permeated the entire body of the English 
laboring-classes. The trades-unions are 
too often cousins-german to the secret 
societies. The mass of the English agri- 
cultural classes, in common with the vast 
majority of the English laboring-classes 
and artisans, have no religion at all. The 
disaffection with the present order of 
things in England, though less pronounc- 
ed than in most modern European na- 
tions, has been long gathering, is rapidly 
spreading, and is beyond all doubt of a 
nature to excite considerable alarm. Loss 
of religion, it is needless to say, leaves 
the minds and hearts of men open to all 
evil, and it would be beyond stupidity to 
shut one’s eyes to the very plain fact that 
the spirit of evil and of general disaffec- 
tion is particularly active all the world 
over just at present. Banish religion, 
banish the guiding hand of God from 
your objective laws and from the heart 
and sight of your people, and the people 
will look on the powers that be, of what- 
soever nature, as oppressors, on the rich 
as despoilers of the poor, on the employ- 
ers as their tyrants. 

A most important movement, and one 
that we welcome with all our hearts, is 
the bold step taken at last by the Eng- 
lish hierarchy in founding a Catholic uni- 
versity in England. The want has long 
been felt in that country of a centre of 
Catholic intellect, culture, and thought, 
to vie with those seats of learning which 
the piety of their Catholic forefathers had 
left us priceless heirlooms to their Catho- 
lic children, but which, with all holy 
places and all holy things, had by the 
national apostasy become perverted from 
the purpose of their pious founders, and 
fallen by a too easy lapse from centres 
of false faith to centres of no faith at all. 
In England and Ireland, as with us, the 
means of providing higher education for 
students desirous of attaining it have 
been hitherto necessarily and lamentably 
deficient. The Catholic University in 
Ireland and this later one in England 
give promise that, with proper encourage- 
ment from the wealthy and intelligent 
laity, this long-felt want will be at length 
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adequately supplied. These are days 
when the Catholic laity, to whom now 
all positions, or at least very important 
ones, are fairly open, are in duty bound 
to take their stand as becomes loyal chil- 
dren of a mother universally assailed. 
The laity can penetrate where the clergy 
have no voice. They are, as S. Peter 
called them, and as they have so signally 
proved themselves in Germany, “a king- 
ly priesthood.” But to take a stand si- 
milar to that taken by the noble German 
phalanx, that “ thundering legion ” in the 
service of the pagan empire, they must 
be equal to their adversaries in culture, 
refinement, and address, all which come 
more by education than from nature. 
Many a great mind has retired within a 
narrow circle for which it was certainly 
not born, and its efforts rendered half 
nugatory by lack of that early associa- 
tion and training which a great univer- 
sity, an intellectual focus of the brightest 
minds in the galaxy of letters, is intend- 
ed to and does supply. We look, then, 
with as much hope as expectancy to this 
step on the part cf the English hierarchy, 
who have saved their children from the 
allurements ofa satanic culture by supply- 
ing them with men of recognized intellec- 
tual standing and acknowledged faith in 
Christ and in his church. Our only hope 
is that in our own country we soon may 
rival them. 

Some mention will probably be looked 
for here of the controversy, as it is calied, 
which has sprung up in consequence cf 
a recent pamphlet written by Mr. Glad- 
stone; but there is little need of such 
mention, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have been sufficiently answered 
by the very men whom his pamphiet was 
intended chiefly to affect—the Protestants 
of England. Whether so intended or 
not, it was beyond all doubt an attempt 
altogether unworthy the high character 
of the distinguished author to rouse the 
rancor of the English Protestants against 
their Catholic fellow-subjects. Could we 
altogether rid ourselves of the respect 
with which Mr. Gladstone, take him all 
in all, has hitherto inspired us, as a man 
whose heart was as large and loyal as 
his intellect, and that intellect inspired 
with reverence for God and holy things, 
his latest explcit could only be described 
as a vulgar “ No Popery” appeal to the 
worst classes and most degraded pas- 
sions of English society, delivered in 
bad taste and worse faith, and, to crown 
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the list of offences, as a political mistake, 
which has already failed in its object of 
establishing him, as Earl Russell once 
was, and as men of the Newdegate and 
Whalley type would be, as the English 
“No Popery” champion and leader, 
while it effectually alienates from him 
once for all a large and influential body 
of supporters on whom he has often 
counted, and on whom there was no rea- 
son to believe that a genuine change of 
front on his part might not have led him 
to count again. That his pamphlet is 
all this is true; that Mr. Gladstone in- 
tended it to be all this there is too much 
reason to believe, but of that he himself 
alonecan tell. Ifthe leader of the English 
Liberal party is pleased to be patted on 
the back by the men in Germany who 
patted on the back the orators of Exeter 
Hall who met to sympathize with the 
German persecution of Germans whose 
only crime was their Catholic faith, and 
whose only stain was and is their readi- 
ness to sacrifice life, lands, and liberty in 
defence of that faith, he is welcome to 
his ill-earned applause and doubtful 
honor. 

The space already given to the impor- 
tant topics touched upon leaves little 
room for comment on others. And in- 
deed the story, as far as the Catholic 
Church and general politics are con- 
cerned, is much the same all the world 
over. Austria has followed in the wake 
of Prussia, though its ecclesiastical laws 
do not seem to have been carried out 
with the brutal thoroughness of its neigh- 
bor. Italy continues in its downward 
course. The state of its finances is ap- 
palling, and yet it plies whip and spur 
with reckless speed into chaos. Brigan- 
dage, in the south chiefly, grows worse 
and worse. Civil marriage there, as in 
Prussia, is the law established. A new 
phase of the secret societies crops out 
from time to time. It has tried the 
scheme of popular election of the curés 
as did Switzerland and Germany, with a 
like result in all cases—an absurd fiasco. 
It has made great strides in the way of 
popular education, with the result pic- 
tured by the special correspondent of the 
London Zimes: ‘“‘The property that is 
taken from some of the Capuchin con- 
vents in Tuscany, and sold at auction, is 
bought back at the auction by ‘ pious 
benefactors,’ who recall the scattered fra- 
ternity to their-deserted and desecrated 
homes, and restore monachism on con- 
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ditions more favorable than those on 
which it stood before its suppression. 
The central government and the muni- 
cipalities in Italy strain every nerve to 
supply the people with a free and good 
education, but their schools have to 
strive hard to withstand the competition 
which is raised against them by the Sco- 
lopii in Florence, the Barnabites in Mi- 
lan, and the Ignorantins in Turin... . 
There are now Waldensian, Methodist, 
and other evangelical churches and 
schools in Rome, as in other Italian cities, 
but their success is not very encourag- 
ing, even in the opinion of their candid 
promoters.” And we may add, for the 
benefit of the ardent but foolish suppor- 
ters of the Van Meter and such like 
schemes, a further extract from the same 
correspondent: “‘ Attempts to allow the 
people to elect their parish priests with- 
out the permission of,and even in direct 
opposition to, the bishop of the diocese 
have been made in some Mantuan rural 
districts and elsewhere, but hitherto. with 
no extensive or decisive results ; and the 
Gavazzi, Passaglia, Andrea, and others, 
who would have ventured on a reform- 
ing movement within the church itself, 
have met with no support whatever, either 
on the part of the government authorities 
or of public opinion.” 

The celebration of the twenty-eighth an- 
niversary of the elevation of our Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope Pius IX., to the chair of Peter, 
was general throughout Christendom, but 
desecrated in Rome by the infamous action 
of the usurping government in clearing the 
streets of the crowds who were peacefully 
returning from the 7¢ Dewm in S. Peter's. 
Violent arrests were made on no pretext 
whatever, some of the persons arrested 
being English and American Protestant 
ladies. On the evening following, 
and with the connivance of the present 
Roman authorities, a hideous crowd as- 
sembled at midnight to howl cries of hate 
and blasphemy under the windows of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Not religion alone, 
but common humanity, seems to have 
been banished from Rome by the entrance 
of Victor Emanuel. Our constant prayer 
should be that the great Pontiff, whose 
conspicuous virtues, and sufferings so 
patiently borne for Christ’s sake, may be 
preserved to his children long to witness 
with his own eyes the end of the blasphe- 
my, violence, and imposture which now 
beset him on all sides. 

Switzerland has almost out-Prussiaed 
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Prussia in its assault on the Catholic 
Church. So much for the fregdom of the 
typical republic! It has changed its con- 
stitution into despotism, driving away 
the Catholic voters from the polls by in- 
timidation and violence. Even Loyson 
has felt himself compelled to cry out 
against its excesses, and resigned his 
curacy at Geneva. The constitution 
which it has now adopted, it rejected only 
two years since. It completely subjects 
religion to the state, and renders it im- 
possible for a Catholic priest to remain in 
his native country and practise the duties 
of his office. Civil marriage here again 
is the order of the day. Marriages, it 
used to be said, were made in heaven. 
Their birthplace has been transferred to 
the office and celestial presence of his 
eminence the town-clerk. 

In Spain the struggle has assumed a 
fiercer and more determined character 
than ever. Castelar, who is already and 
very deservedly forgotten, was president 
at the opening of the year. His success 
in that véle was what might have been ex- 
pected, and what has fully justified the 
opinion held of him throughout in these 
pages. He was defeated on reading his 
message to the Cortes in January—a 
message of despair. General Pavia 
cleared the Cortes and took possession 
with his troops. The movement was so 
well planned that no rising took place. 
Indeed, it was hard to say for what or 
for whom a rising should have been 
made. There was no government; al- 
most all the prominent men had been 
tried in turn and failed, and the last was 
the least capable of all. Serrano came to 
the front again; the whole movement 
was probably his. Cartagena, which had 
so long held out against a bombardment 
by sea and land, was taken soon after, 
and there remained no foe in the field 
but Don Carlos, who had profited by the 
diversion at Cartagena. Bilbao was se- 
riously threatened by the Carlist forces, 
and would have proved, if taken, an 
important prize to them. Serrano has- 
tened to its relief with all the available 
forces of the country, and, aided by 
Marshal Concha, succeeded in rais- 
ing the siege without inflicting any 
material loss on the enemy. Marshal 
Concha he left to prosecute the campaign, 
and for the first time since their last ris- 
ing the Carlists found themselves sore 
beset. A bullet at Estella, however, 
ended the checkered career of the most 
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dangerous opponent they had yet en- 
countered, and victory after victory of 
more or less importance has, with an 
occasional reverse, continued to crown 
their arms. More than once have we 
been assured of their annihilation, only 
to see them appear with renewed strength, 
and add another victory to their crown, 
Through the influence of Germany the 
European powers with the exception of 
Russia, have recognized a republic which 
does not exist,and does not promise to 
exist, in Spain. At one time Prussia 
threatened to interfere immediately, and 
may at any time renew the attempt. The 
reason for this interference is obvious. 
A Prussianized Spain would serve asa 
double-barrelled gun, covering at once 
Rome and France. Whereas the success 
of Don Carlos is the success of a Catholic 
sovereign and a Bourbon ; consequently 
a friend to France, whatever may be the 
government in that country. Russia's 
refusal to join in its schemes was, how- 
ever, a little too significant to ignore, and 
love, which was never at fever-point be- 
tween what are now the rival powers in 
Europe, was not increased by this rebuff. 
In the meanwhile Spain is suffering ter- 
ribly in blood, in commerce, in every 
thing that makes the life of a na- 
tion, by this prolonged struggle, which it 
was our hope to see concluded ere this 
by the victory of the only man who can 
promise the Spaniards a safe and vigor 
ous government, and who has proved 
himself possessed of all the qualities of 
king, general, and, as far as we are able 
to judge, truly Christian leader—Don 
Carlos. 

In Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, and other 
of the South American states, the struggle 
between church and state in Europe has 
been repeated, even to the seizure of pro- 
perty, the expulsion of priests and nuns, 
the imprisonment of bishops and priests. 
One little republic alone, that of Equa- 
dor, has set a noble example to the world 
of loyalty to the Catholic faith and to the 
Apostolic See by devoting a large sum 
out of the public funds to the aid of the 
Holy Father. The secret societies have 
seemingly as strong a hold in South 
America as in Italy, and the boldness 
with which they act is manifested by the 
severity of the sentences passed on the 
Bishops of Olinda and Para, the Arch- 
bishops of Caracas and Venezuela, and the 
aged Bishop of Merida. _ Those are sti’! 
Catholic states, and it is to be hoped that 
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all true Catholics there will exert them- 
selves and use the lawful power that is in 
their hands to put a stop to the scenes of 
outrage and brutal vioience that are con- 
stantly on the increase. 

It is time that civilized governments, 
or these that claim the title, should unite 
to put a stop to the horrible periodical 
massacres of Christians in China, of 
which the details reach us from time 
to time, particularly during the past 
year. It is a shame upon all nations that 
peaceful women should be outraged and 
brutally cut to pieces, as are the Catholic 
nuns in that country. The European 
powers and our own could, if they chose, 
put a stop to this infamous practice—for 
practice itis. And our own government 
might well take the initiative in the mat- 
ter. We welcome the Chinese into this 
country. They come in swarms; they 
find home and labor, and reward for their 
labor. They live among us, and leave 
us, unmolested to the last. Their very 
idolatry is allowed; and yet at almost 
stated intervals their countrymen rise up 
and horribly mutilate and murder our 
dearest and best. 

Of actual wars during the year there 
have been happily few. The defeat of 
the Ashantees, and the burning of their 
capital city by the British forces, adds, it 
is to be presumed, a new lustre to the 
glories of England. The Dutch retaliated 
for their defeat of the year previous in 
Acheen by in turn defeating the Achi- 
nese. Russia is securing its 1ootsteps as 
it advances into Asia. An invasion of 
Formosa by the Japanese, who are be- 
coming more and more amenable to Eu- 
ropean customs, ended strangely by a 
payment of indemnity on the part of 
China and the departure safe home of 
the Japanese. The usual chronic revolu- 
tions might be recorded of one or more 
of the South American states, but beyond 
this there is nothing very sanguinary to 
record. 

An event that will long be memorable, 
and which excited very general interest 
outside, was the departure for the first 
time of a body of pilgrims from this coun- 
try to Lourdes and Rome, under the gui- 
dance of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Fort 
Wayne and the Rev. P. F. Dealy, S.J. 
They were received with special marks 
of affection by the Holy Father, who de- 
clared that in this country he was more 
Pope than in any other. 

An event that excited extraordinary 
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commotion and a general display of a 
strange splenetic hate on the part of the 
English press was the quiet conversion 
to the Catholic faith of the Marquis of 
Ripon, who, in addition to his hereditary 
title and established character as an 
English statesman, added that of Grand 
Master of the Freemasons in England. 
Among other conversions was that of the 
Queen Dowager of Bavaria. 

We are not in the position to compare 
the statistics of the past year’s capital 
crimes or suicides with those of former 
years ; but whether they be greater or less, 
they are alarmingly great. Suicide and 
murder were startlingly frequent during 
the year; and as far as passing glances 
at the reports in the newspapers would 
justify an opinion, they seem in most 
cases to have resulted from wicked and 
immoral lives. For a time masked bur- 
glary threatened to become the fashion- 
able crime of the year. A speedier sen- 
tence and a more honest dispensing of 
the law than often prevails would more 
materially, perhaps, than any other means 
tend to diminish the long annual list of 
offences against life and property. Edu- 
cation, to be sure, is a great thing, and 
there will be an opportunity in the com- 
ing year of seeing how the new law of 
compulsory education for all children 
will work in the State of New York. The 
question is too large-a one to enter into 
here. As has been shown over and over 
again, compulsory education with us 
means practically a compulsory Protes- 
tant education ; for Protestantism, if not 
actually taught, is done so at least nega- 
tively, for many of the class-books teem 
with Protestantism from cover to cover. 
That, however, is a matter within the 
power of remedy to a great extent. The 
compulsory education of Prussia that 
is so much extolled allowed the Catho- 
lic priest and the Protestant minister 
to teach their respective religions at 
stated hours, in opposite corners of the 
schools, even though they had Sunday- 
schools as well. But our only safeguard 
is our own schools for our own children, 
and it is gratifying to note the zeal with 
which both clergy and laity have com- 
bined during the past year to establish 
Catholic schools all over the country. 
That is the first thing to be done. Let 
us first have our own schools, and then 
we may fairly see about the management 
of our own moneys. : 

Only a few of the distinguished dea 
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who have gone out with the year can be 
mentioned. The church in the United 
States has lost five venerable servants 
and pioneers of faith, in Bishops Melcher 
of Green Bay, O’Gorman, of Omaha, Whe- 
lan of Wheeling, McFarland of Hartford, 
and Bacon of Portland. The College of 
Cardinals has lost three of its members : 
Cardinal Barnabo, the great Prefect of the 
Propaganda, to whom the church in this 
country is greatly indebted ; Cardinals Fal- 
cinelli and Tarquini. The Christian Bro- 
thers lost their venerable superior, Brother 
Philippe, whose funeral was attended by 
the chief notabilities of Paris, together 
with a vast crowd of people of all ranks 
and conditions in life, so much so that as 
the white flag was the suspicious color 
just then, and as that flag has the misfor- 
tune under its present holder of being 
connected with religion, the keen-scented 
gentry of the press discovered in this last 
tribute to a man who had spent his life 
in doing good a Chambordist demonstra- 
tion. The death of Mgr. de Merode was 
a great loss to the Holy Father, as well as 
to a multitude of friends. An interesting 
comparison might be made between the 
purposes to which he devoted his vast 
wealth and those of a man still more 
wealthy who died within the year—the 
Baron Mayer de Rothschild. His admir- 
ing chronicler in the leading English 
journal informs us that the baron, who, in 
addition to his other admirable qualities, 
was a silent member in the English Par- 
liament, spared no expense to erect in 
his own palace a museum “adorned 
with all that is beautiful.” “ He applied 
himself systematically to breeding race- 
horses,” in compensation for which ex- 
ceptional virtue the same glowing chron- 
icler assures us that “ when he won, a 
year ago, the Dudley, the Oaks, and the 
St. Leger, all the world felt that a piece 
of good and useful work had been per- 
formed.” Well, well! Did not our own 
Sumner leave life this very year amid 
general regret, sighing only that his book 
was not completed? Had that been fin- 
ished, he would not have cared. And, 
thinking thus, went out one who is a part 
of our history, and whose name, though 
it did not fulfil all its earlier promise, was 
great among us. Ex-President Fillmore 
died almost unnoticed. Certain news of 
the death of Dr. Livingstone in 1873 ar- 
rived during the year. Art has lost 
Kaulbach, who devoted his undoubted 
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genius to attacking the church, and Fo- 
ley. One of the men of a century died 
in Guizot. Merivale and Michelet are 
lost to history, Shirley Brooks to light 
literature. Strauss, the infidel, per- 
haps, has learnt at last the truth of an 
awkward verse in S. James. Not only 
Germany, but the Catholic cause all the 
world over, has sustained a sad and in a 
sense irreparable loss in the great and 
chivalrous leader of the Catholic centre 
in the German parliament, Herr von 
Mallinkrodt, whom divine Providenc: 
wag pleased to call away in the height 
of a career of great usefulness to th: 
church and to society. He was a fox 
whom Prince Bismarck dreaded and 
had reason to dread—one of those men 
whom no weak point escapes, no side 
issue can divert, no opponent cow. 
Adam Black and the monstrosity known 
as the Siamese Twins died during the 
year. 

And now the glance at the outline of 
the general year and some of its chief in- 
cidents is completed. With every suc- 
ceeding year we look forward with mor 
anxiety than confidence into the future. 
There are terrible forces, long concealed, 
nearer the social surface than they ever 
were before, and they come up now, as a 
consequence probably, just when the gen- 
eral bond that ought to hold the human 
family together is at the loosest; when 
men are ready to burst all bounds and 
call everything in question ; and when 
the lights of the age can only tell man 
that he is nothing more than a fortuitous 
cohesion of irresponsible atoms, begot- 
ten of void only to fall back into it. Thx 
only bond that can bind the human fam- 
ily together is “the one law, one faith, 
one baptism,” preached nineteen centu- 
ries ago in Judeea by the lips of the Son 
of God. And it is just that faith that is 
now being as fiercely assailed as it ever 
has been within the Christian era. Ther 
is not merely an arming of material forces 
going on silently. There is a clash of 
faith, of intellect, of moral principles, of 
all that guides and constitutes the inner 
and the greater life of man; and of the 
double collision, the material and the 
spiritual, that seems to hang over us and 
make heavy with foreboding the air of 
all the world. Though supernatural faith 
may not doubt as to the issue, human 
weakness cannot but tremble and grow 
faint at the prospect. 
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ORIENTAL AND Lincuistic Stupies. Sec- 
ond Series. By W. D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1874. 

Yale College well deserves the name 
of university in common with its great 
rival, Harvard. The advance it has made 
within the last twenty-five years is some- 
thing really remarkable, and, to the great 
honor of its governing body, this advance 
has kept pace in linguistic studies with 
the improvement in the departments of 
mathematics and physics. One of the 
functions of a university is the produc- 
tion of really learned and solid books for 
the instruction of readers generally, as 
well as students in particular branches. 
The volume before us is a specimen of 
this class. Whatever we may think of 
some of Prof. Whitney’s theories and 
opinions, we must acknowledge the evi- 
dence of study, labor, and great care to 
present the results of learning and 
thought on important and interesting 
subjects, which his works exhibit. 

The contents of the present volume 
are somewhat varied and miscellaneous. 
One of the topics treated of, which de- 
serves special attention, is the spelling 
and pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage. The variations of spelling are 
not SO numerous and important as are 
those of pronunciation, but in this latter 
respect our language is certainly in a 
state which is most unsatisfactory and 
vexatious, and becoming every day worse. 
We are not an advocate of any revolu- 
tionary project in regard to phonetic 
spelling, but we do most earnestly desire 
a fixed and uniform standard, and still 
more a rule of uniformity in pronuncia- 
tion. Mr. Whitney’s researches into this 
subject are extremely curious, valuable, 
and often amusing, and he shows a very 
peculiar and ingenious facility of describ 
ing and expressing the various oddities 
and extravagances of individual or pro- 
vincial usage. The question at once sug- 
gests itself whether there are any practi- 
cable means of fixing a standard of spell- 


ing and pronunciation. If it were ques- 
tion of a language spoken by one nation 
only, we can see very easily that an aca- 
demy might be established which should 
settle all these matters by authority. An 
Englishman might assert the right of 
England to determine all usages in re- 
spect to the English language, and the 
corresponding obligation of all English- 
speaking peoples to conform to an au- 
thoritative standard furnished by an aca- 
demy in England. Americans might not 
be satisfied with this. The further question 
arises, therefore, whether it be possible 
that English and American scholars 
should do something concurrently in this 
direction. 

Mr. Whitney has given in some other 
papers, with a condensed but clear expo- 
sition, historical and philosophical views 
of India and China which will probably 
have more interest to the great body of 
readers than any other portions of his vol- 
ume. In respect to one very important 
aspect of these topics, the missionary as- 
pect, he shows impartiality and manifest 
effort to conform his statements and 
judgments to historical facts and a real 
rather than a fanciful standard. There 
is no attempt to claim for Protestant 
missions greater success than they have 
had, and a very fair tribute of praise is 
given to the celebrated Catholic mission- 
aries who have labored in that arduous 
field. Yet, like other Protestants, Mr. 
Whitney shows himself not well informed 
about the practical results at which Cath- 
olic missionaries aim, and which, in so 
far as that is possible, they accomplish, 
in making their converts solidly pious 
and virtuous Christians. 

Among the other topics treated of in 
this volume, the most important are 
Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 
Cox’s Aryan Mythology, and the “ Lunar 
Zodiac of India, Arabia, and China.” We 
have not examined these and previous 
essays of the learned author, in which the 
formation of languages and mythologies 
is treated of, with sufficient attention to 
be enabled to understand clearly his fun- 
damental theory of the origin and history 
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of religion. We therefore abstain from 
any attempt at a critical judgment; and, 
in regard to Mr. Whitney’s own special 
department of Samscrit, very few critics 
can safely venture on that ground. Thor- 
ough and solid studies in these recon- 
dite branches of knowledge must lead to 
results advantageous to religion as well 
as to merely human science. We rejoice, 
therefore, in the noble and in many re- 
spects successful efforts of Mr. Whitney 
and his associates to promote the cause 
of high education in this country. We 
trust that their example may be emulated 
by those who have the principal charge 
of the higher education of our Catholic 
youth. The English bishops have al- 
ready inaugurated the University College 
of Kensington with a faculty worthy of 
Oxford or Cambridge. When will the 
first steps be taken for a similar institu- 
tion among ourselves ? 


Tue Kinoc’s HIGHWAY; OR, THE CATHO- 
Lic CHURCH THE WAY OF SALVATION, 
AS REVEALED IN THE HOLy SCRIPTURES. 
By the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, of the 
Congregaticn of S. Paul. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1874. 

This work of Rev. Father Hewit sup- 
plies a want we have often felt in in- 
structing converts to the church. There 
are many sincere persons looking for 
light, and dissatisfied with the religious 
sect in which they were born, who have 
no idea of the church, nor the office it 
holds in the plan of redemption. The 
denomination to which they belong has 
never been of any use to them, and has, 
in fact, disclaimed all power to guide or 
help them. It requires often some time 
‘0 overcome their prejudice against any 
kind of instrumentality between their 
souls and God. They believe in the 
Sacred Scriptures, which they have never 
deeply studied, but which they hold to be 
the oracles of divine truth. In their op- 
position to the Catholic faith they have 
been fighting against the only thing 
which can fill up the desire of their 
hearts, and bring into blessed harmony 
all they know of God and all they seek 
from his hands. To such this book will 
be as a messenger from heaven. It will 
remove their doubts, and from the inspir- 
ed writings will prove to them the error 
of Protestant theories, and shew how 
Christ our Redeemer is only to be found 
in his church, “which is his body,” 
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which “ he filleth all in all.” Written in 
the clear, graceful, and forcible sty 
which distinguishes all the works of the 
author, it brings forth an argument which 
no honest mind can resist. It points 
out “the King’s highway,” so plainly 
that “ the wayfaring man, though a fox 1, 
cannot fail to find it.” The first chapters 
are devoted to a refutation of the false 
theories of Calvinism and Lutheranism 
By the plain language of the Bible they 
are shown to be opposed to the divin 
Word, contradictory of each other, and 
hostile to the very nature and attributes 
of God. The true doctrine of redemption 
is then set forth from the Scriptures, with 
the office of faith and the prerequisites of 
justification. The whole system of sal 
vation, as the mercy of Jesus Christ has 
revealed it, arises in its beauty and ful 
ness before the eyes of the sincere, and 
the Catholic Church opens its door 1 
the weary and heavy-laden, that they may 
enter in to praise God and find rest to 
their souls. We have nowhere 
more clear and effective demonstratio: 
of our divine religion from the Scriptures 
We have only to pray that it may hav: 
large circulation among the honest 
quirers after truth in this day of darkness 
and infidelity. Protestants of the o 
class profess a great reverence for t 
Bible, which is to them a kind of rufe of 
faith. The diligent reading of this work 
will convince them that they cannet fol 
low the Scriptures and remain wher 
they are; that Catholics alone can uncer 
stand and obey the written Word of God 
Neither can they abide in the creed of 
their fathers amid the errors and disor 
ganizing infiuences of this day. They 
must go forward and keep the truth they 
have already received by embracing al! 
to which it leads, or lose what they have 
in the misery of doubt and unbelief 
The day of grace for dogmatic Protest- 
ants is well-nigh gone. 

We have only to add the earnest wish 
that Catholics generally would read this 
book and profit by the instruction it con 
tains. There are very many among us 
who might lead others to the truth, if 
they were better informed as to th 
grounds of their faith, and the points of 
controversy which separate the conflict 
ing Christian sects from the church. 
Idleness and ignorance will be a fear!u! 
burden to bear before the Judge of ai! 
The talent hidden in the ground will be 
demanded with interest, and the unprofit- 
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able servant will have to answer for light 
unimproved and grace unfruitful. The 
souls we could have saved will rise up 
against us in the day of our greatest need. 
“Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him much shall be required.” 

2.8: P. 


THREE Essays ON RELIGION. 
Stuart Mill. 
& Co. 1874. 
What John Stuart Mill was, and what 

his life was, our readers have been al- 

ready informed in a review of his Asdodi- 
ography. The prince of modern English 
sophists and sceptics, he was as misera- 
ble and hopeless in life and death as the 
victim of an atheistical education might 
be expected to be; as miserable as a man 
outwardly prosperous, enjoying the re- 
sources of a cultivated mind, and ex- 
empted by the moral force of his charac- 
ter from the consequences of gross crimes, 
could well become. These three Zssays 
are essays of the unhappy sceptic to re- 
duce his readers to the same miserable 
condition. Their scope is to overturn, 
not revealed religion alone, but all 
theism ; to destroy the belief in God ; and 
to substitute the most dreary atheism, 
fatalism, and nihilism for the glorious, 
elevating, consoling faith of the Christian, 
and the imperfect but yet, in itself, enno- 
bling philosophy of the higher class of 
rationalists. It is a very bad sign for 
our age, and a worse omen for the future, 
that men can profess atheism without 
incurring public odium and disgrace, and 
that respectable publishers find it for 
their interest to flood the market with 
the deadly literature which is worse than 
that of France during the age of Bayle 
and Voltaire. A large class of book- 
sellers may always be found, not scrupu- 
lous or over-sensitive in their consciences 
about right and wrong in morals, when 
money is to be made. We suppose, how- 
ever, that those of them who expect to 
make fortunes and transmit them to their 
children would. like to have the good 
order of society continue. What can 
such gentlemen be thinking of when 
they help to lay the train under the 
foundations of order and social morality ? 
We know of a man who helped to run 
his own bank,in which he had many 
thousands of dollars invested, by de- 
manding specie for a hundred-dollar bill 
during a panic. Old John Bunyan tells 
of a certain person living in the town of 
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Mansoul whose name was Mr. Penny 
wise-pound-foolish. Every one who 
helps on the spread of atheism, material- 
ism, impiety in any shape, even if he 
makes money or fame by it, is helping to 
run his own bank. Moreover, he is help- 
ing to train the generation of those who 
will cut the throats of the whole class he 
belongs to. Weare just now very wise- 
ly, though somewhat tardily, bringing the 
odious Mormon criminals to justice, by 
a kind of blind Christian instinct which 
still survives in our public opinion. 
What is the consistency or use of this, 
if we are going to look on apathetically 
and see the next generation all over our 
country turned into atheists? Practical 
atheism is worse than the most hideous 
and revolting form of Mormonism. Why 
mend a broken spar when mutineers are 
scuttling the ship from stem to stern? 
Would it not be well for those conductors 
of the press who have some principles 
and some belief in them, for the clergy, 
and for all who have access in some form 
to the ear of a portion of the public, to 
be a little more alive to the danger from 
the spread of atheism, and a little more 
active in counteracting it? 


Pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing your 
nap. You are very drowsy, but is it not 
time for you to wake up? 


EAGLE AND Dove. From the French 
of Mademoiselle Fleuriot, by Emily 
Bowles. New York: P. O. Shea. 
1874. 

This is a story of Breton life and of the 
events of the siege and the Commune of 
Paris. It is superior to the common run 
of stories in artistic merit, its characters 
and scenes have a peculiar and romantic 
interest, and its religious and moral tone 
is up to the highest mark. 


THE Works OF AURELIUS AUGUSTINE, 
Etc. Vol. XI. Tractates on the Gos- 
pel of S. John, Vol. II.; Vol. XII. 
Anti-Pelagian works, Vol. II.' Edin- 
burgh: J. & J. Clark. 1874. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

Two more volumes of the splendid 
edition of S. Augustine’s works are here 
presented, and deserve a warm welcome 
It is difficult to see how they will serve 
the cause of the Church of England, but 
that is the affair of the editors, not ours. 
Of course they are mighty weapons for 
High-Churchmen against their Low and 
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Broad Church antagonists. But they tell 
equally against these same High-Church- 
men 
The treatise against Vincentius Victor, in 
Vol. XIL., is crowded with denunciations 
of the Donatists, who are the prototypes 
of Anglicans, except in one respect, viz., 
that the former had valid orders. 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. (Illustrated.) By 
Mary Mapes Dodge, author of //ans 
Brinker, etc. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1875. 

This is a very pretty book for a Christ- 
mas present. The rhymes are nice, and 
such as will please, amuse, sometimes 
instruct the little folk of the nursery. The 
illustrations are numerous and well ex- 
ecuted, some funny, some remarkably 
beautiful. Any little boy or girl who has 
not already been surfeited with toys and 
books may be made happy by such a 
gift. Merry little people, a merry Christ- 
mas to you! 

LIBRARY OF THE SACRED Heart. Balti- 
more: J. Murphy & Co. 1874. 

This is something towards supplying 
a great need among Catholic publica- 
tions. There are numerous and beauti- 
ful series of books issued by the secta- 
rian press, but comparatively few by 
Catholic publishers. Any one who has 
had to procure Catholic libraries knows 
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this want. Such series are great aids 
in supplying Sunday-school or house- 
hold libraries. We welcome the above, 
and trust it will be followed by others of 
the same kind. Much credit is due to 
the publishers for their selection and th: 
neat appearance of the volumes. The 
selection comprises six small and choice 
spiritual works. God our Father and the 
Happiness of Heaven, by the same author, 
have been noticed with high praise in 
ourcolumns. The others also are stand- 
ard works. We recommend this “ Library 
of the Sacred Heart,” and hope it will b« 
appreciated. It is contained in a neat 
and tasteful box, appropriately ornament- 
ed with pious emblems of the Sacred 
Heart. 


Bric-A-Brac SERIES—No. 1V.: Person- 
AL REMINISCENCES BY BARHAM, Har- 
NESS, AND Hopper. New York 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 
This is quite up to the mark of the 

foregoing volumes, and full of very 

agreeable anecdotes, criticisms, and 
literary chit-chat. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—We shall begin, next 
month the publication of a new serial 
story, entitled Are you my Wife? by the 
author of Paris before the War, Number 
Thirteen, A Daughter of S. Deminic, Pius 
VI, etc., ete. 








